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On Membership 
Of Farm Board 


Formation of Marketing 
Agencies Held Up by De-| 
lay of Farmers, Mr. Legge 


Tells Senate Committee | 


Chairman Defends 





Procedure Followed 


Diversion of Montana Wheat | 


To Canadian Markets Being 


Studied by Specialists, In-| 


vestigators Are Informed 


Chairman Alexander Legge, of the 
Federal Farm Board, questioned by the 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and | 


Forestry on Sept. 24, in its consideration 
of appointments to the Board, stated 
that no stabilization corporations had 
been formed by the Board, largely be- 


, cause of the slowness of the farmers to 


organize. 
Failure Feared 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
though not a member of the Committee, 
was allowed to question Mr. Legge. Mr. 
Brookhart said that “the most effective 
thing in the bill, the organization of sta- 
bilization corporations, the Board has 
neglected.” Mr. Legge explained fur- 
ther that the Board wanted any stabili- 
zation corporation so formed to be 
strong enough to stand on its own feet. 

The Committee did not complete its 
questioning of Mr. Legge and recessed at 
12.30 p. m. until 10,30 a. m., Sept. 25, 
when Mr. Legge will appear again. 

Senator McNary opened the question- 
ing by asking Mr. Legge concerning his 
connections previous to accepting the 
chairmanship of the Board, and whether 
he had discontinued such connections. 
Mr.. Legge stated that he had resigned 
all official connection with the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, with which 
he had been associated, but that he held 
a small percentage of stock. 


Interpretation Not Clear. 


Senator Caraway (Dem,), of Arkansas, 
raised the question of refusing to make 
loans to cooperatives until they had ex- 
hausted other means of credit. He asked 
Mr. Legge if he had made a statement to 
that effect, and if ke know that it was in 
direct opposition to the wish of Congress 
as expressed in the act? Mr. Legge re- 
sponded that he had read the bill many 
times, but that he was not yet clear as to 
its interpretation. 

He stated that the Board had inter- 
preted the bill as best it could. 

Questioned further by Senator Cara- 
way as to whether the Board plans to 
establish any stabilization corporations, 
Mr. Legge answered that the Board 
hoped to do so in time but that in order 
to make such a corporation effective, the 
various organizations in each of the co- 
operative fields must be brought inté one 
organization. All of the wheat coop- 
eratives, for instance, should compose 
the membership of a stabilization cor- 
poration for wheat, he said. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
read communications from Montana 
showing that farmers at the present 
time are hauling their wheat across the 
Canadian border, paying the required 
duty and receiving at least 15 cents 
more than they could secure on this side 
of the border, 

The Board has four men, employes of 
the Department of Agriculture, making 
a study of the situation, Mr. Legge said, 
and pointed out that a part of the differ- 
ence resulted from freight rate advan- 
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Survey Is Postponed 
On Banking Situation 





Controversial Tariff Issues De- 
fer Action by Committee 


Action by the Banking and Currency 
Committee on the King resolution (S. Res. 
71) directing a Senate investigation of 
Federal Reserve systems and the general 
credit situation in this country with par- 
ticular reference to stock speculation, 
will be deferred temporarily pendint the 
settlement of controversial tariff issues 
and the hearing on Federal Farm Board 
nominations, 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, chairman of the Committee, made 
this announcement orally Sept. 24. Mr. 
Norbeck said that for the time being he 
wished to devote all his attention to the 
hearing on nominations to the Federal 
Farm Board, which began before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Sept. 24, and “to getting acquainted with 
the tariff situation.” 

For these reasons, Chairman Norbeck 
said, he will not call his committee to- 
gether immediately on the resolution of- 
fered by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah. 
There will be such a meeting “soon,” he 
said. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
discussed this proposal which would have 
it investigate the Federal Reserve system 
before the Summer recess, but postponed 
final action until immediately after the 
Senate has reconvened. In the interim 
the rediscount rate in the New York 
district has been increased from 5 to 
6° per cent, and new high totals of 
brokers’ loans have been reached. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, a 
member of the Committee, expressed the 
opinion that an investigation will be 
conducted through L reney not unti' the 
regular session. r. Glass is author of 
an amendment to the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) which would place a 5 per cent 
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Inquiry Started |Airplane Services in America | Payment inCash |Personnel Studied 


he Guited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Cover 75,000 | Miles Each Day To Mr. Shearer 


Total Mileage Flown Last Year Exceeded 60,000,000; 


Nation Declared to 
Leadership 


A IRPLANES in the United States 
~*% engaged in private flying and 
aerial service operations in 1928 flew 
more than 60,000,000 miles, a distance 
equal to 2,400 trips around the world, 
Col. Harry H. Blee, chief of the di- 
vision of airports and aeronautic in- 
formation, Department of Commerce, 
stated Sept. 24 in an address deliv- 
ered over the associated radio sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Today there are 46-air transport 
companies in the United States, fly- 
ing 75,000 miles per day and carry- 
ing, in addition to express and 
Passengers, more than 6,000,000 
pounds of air mail annually, Col. Blee 
said. (The full text of the address 
will be found on page 2.) 

The United States rapidly is taking 
a position of world leadership in the 
field of air transportation, and after 
years of pioneering, ample capital for 


Be Assuming World 
in Aviation 


the development is now available, Col. 
Blee asserted, predicting that within 
a few years the flying public will be 
enjoying a transportation service over 
a system of airways so comprehen- 
sive that it will link every important 
city in the United States with the 
great business and pleasure centers 
of the world. 

The United States now has more 
than 30,000 miles of airways, of which 
| 10,183 are lighted for night flying, 
| the speaker pointed out. 

Many cities and towns are realizing 
that they must provide suitable air- 
ports if they are to have a place in 
the air transportation system of the 
| future, he said. As a result, there 
| are approximately 1,100 cities organ- 
izing committees and studying avail- 
able sites for airports and more than 
1,000 additional cities actually en- 
gaged in the development of their air- 
ports, he explained. 














Treasury Considers /Slower Expansion 


F easibility of Lower 
Income Assessments 


Revenue Receipts This Year 
Exceed Figures for 1928 
And Increase in Surplus 
Is Predicted 


The Department of the Treasury has 
ordered some of its specialists to begin 
a thorough study of the tax situation for 
the purpose of determining whether 
Government finances can withstand a re- 
duction in tax rates, according to an oral 
announcement Sept. 24 by the Depart- 
ment. It was stated in this connection 
that the Department is desirous of af- 
fording relief from the present tax bur- 
den if conditions permit, but because 
the current fiscal year has proceeded only 
a little over two and a half months, it 
can not be foretold at this time the 
amount of reduction which can be made. 

Larger Surplus Predicted 

Specialists of the Department have 
calculated receipts thus far since Jan, 1 
and have found that already income 
taxes have produced about $1,900,000,000, 
or about $233,000,000 above the receipts 
to the end of September, 1928. The rec- 
ords also show that the revenue from 
income taxes to date in this calendar 
year is only about $270,000,000 below the 
amount collected in the entire calendar 
year, 1928. ; 

These figures were said to show, there- 
fore, that there ought to be a larger 
surplus in the current fiscal year than 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30, 
when receipts for the year exceeded ex- 
penditures by $184,000,000. It was stated, 
however, that this conclusion was predi- 
cated on an assumption that business 
conditions will continue to be productive 
of as much profit the rest of the calen- 


dar year as they have been through the} 


first nine months, during which Federal 
Reserve Board records show an unprece- 
dented volume of transactions. 


Gain Shown Over Last Year 

The Treasury daily statement only 
lately has shown a surplus of receipts 
over expenditures in the operations since 
the 
This was due to the receipts from tax 
collections atthe quarterly tax-paying 
date of Sept. 15, much of which is just 
now being credited into the Treasury by 
the collectors of internal revenue. 

Existence of the surplus, however, was 
Said to be important because on the 
same date last year despite the tax re- 
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current fiscal year began July 1.| 


Predicted in Size of 
_ Chain-store Systems 


Future Development Will 
Tend to Internal Improve- 
ment, Says Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce 


Belief that the chain store will tend 
toward a more intensive development 


chain operations will. be in conformity 
with the general level of prosperity, 
rather than with the sensational advances 
of the recent past, was expressed by 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Dr. Julius Klein, i. an address Sept. 24, 
before the National Chain Store Asso- 
| ciation in Chicago. 

In a statement issued Sept. 24 the 
Department of Commerce estimated that 
chain stores conducted 15 per cent of 


the $41,000,000,000 retail trade of the 
|United States in 1928. 


Chain-store Methods Described 





with the announcement of the release 
of a new reading list on chain- store 
methods. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text. 


“Chain-store merchandising methods | 


constitute a subject of steadily increas- 
ing public interest, and have prompted 


a variety of phases of chain-store dis- 
tribution. Thousands of inquiries on this 
subject are received annually from con- 
sumers, retail competitors, wholesale 


It was to cover the large volume of re- 
| quests for information that the chain- 


free distribution. 
| “Chain stores, estimated to have con- 
| tributed about 15 per cent of the cal- 


| the United States in 1928, have been a 
rapidly ehanging factor in retail distri- 
bution—so much s0, in fact, that an ac- 
count of their activities is virtually out 
of date by the time it is written. For 
that reason and in order to maintain its 
necessarily impartial position, the De- 
partment of Commerce has placed the 
reading list containing private analyses 
of the situation at the disposal of the 
numerous inquirers for information. 
“Some Government references are in- 
cluded in the list, as, for instance, the 
reference to the chain store merchandis- 
ing investigation being conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission. For the most 
part, however, the references relate to 
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N. atural-gas Industry Donkissass Grout 
- With Record Mileage of New Pipe Line 


Production in 1928 Increased Eight Per Cent and Added 


Territories Were 


Opened té Service 





The steady growth of the natural-gas 
industry was continued in 1928, produc- 
tion increased 8 per cent over the previous 


year, the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of* Commerce, stated, Sept. 24, in sum- 
marizing data prepared by G, R. Hopkins, 
of its staff. 

The year was an important one from 
the standpoint of mergers and expan- 
sions, and probably more pipe line work 
was done than in any previous year, with 
trunk lines serving, or to serve, territory 
which a few years ago, was considered 
inaccessible. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The steady growth of the natural-gas 
industry of the country was continued in 
1928, when 1,568,139,000,000 cubic feet 
was produced and delivered to consumers, 
This represents ar increase over 1927, of 
8 per cent, which compares with an in- 
crease in petroleum production during 
the game period of .04 per cent, with an 
increase in carbon black manufacture of 
25 per cent, and of natural gasoline of 
11 per cent. Deliveries of natural gas to 
Canada and Mexico declined from 184,- 
000,000 to 160,000,000 cubic feet, which, 
when deducted from the production, gives 
1,567,979,000,000 cubic feet as the total 


tax on the capital value of all stocks | consumption for the year. 
Sold within 60 days of its purchase, 


No important change occurred in 1928 


,in the matter of rank of the larger nat- 
ural-gas producing States, Production in 
Oklahoma fell off, but the State con- 


where a .material increase was recorded. 
Production in Louisiana increased 22 per 


fcent in 1928, which placed that State 
ywithin. striking distance of California in 
third place, 


The total number of domestic con- 
sumers increased from 3,984,000 in 1927 
to 4,366,000 in 1928, an increase of 10 
per cent. The most important, increases 
occurred in Colorado, following the com- 
| pletion of the Panhandle-Denver line; 
in Louisiana, after the opening of the 
Monroe-New Orleans line; and in Texas, 
following a general expansion of dis- 
tributing facilities throughout the State. 

Michigan made a_ notable gain in 
number of consumers, following the de- 
velopment of considerable production 
near Muskegon. Ohio continued to be 
the leading State from the standpoint 
of number of domestic consumers, fol- 
lowed by California and Pennsylvania. 
All three of these States reported an 
increase in the number of domestic con- 
sumers in 1928, though on a percentage 
basis they were greatly exceeded in this 
respect by less important States through 
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in the future and that the growth of | 


The statement was made in connection | 


the release of a selected reading list on | 


competitors, manufacturers and others. | 


store reading list has been compiled for | 


culated $41,000,000,000 retail trade of | 


tinued to hold first place ahead of Texas, | 


As Investigated 


Intended to Conceal Employ- 


ment of ‘Observer,’ Says| 


Vice President of Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. 


|Mr. Palen Defends 


Geneva Activities 


| President Ferguson Says Serv- 
| ices of Mr. Shearer Were En- 


gaged After Other Shipbuild- | 


ers Discharged Him 


Payments to William B. Shearer for 
acting as “observer” at the 1927 Geneva 


| naval conference were made in cash be | 


cause it was the desire of his company 
to “cover: up” the transactions so they 


would not become public, it was stated, | 
Sept. 24, by Frederick P. Palen, vice 
president of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, at the 
hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee which 
is investigating charges of propaganda 
| work alleged to have been performed 
| there by Mr. Shearer. 

| Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
| same company, taking the stand as the 
| first witness of the day, said that his 
|company had employed Mr. Shearer for 
“publicity and educational work” after 
his return from the Geneva conference 
and after his contract for work at Ge- 





the three shipbuilding companies who 
employed him. 


| Represented Shipbuilders 
Mr. Shearer was employed by the Beth- 


|lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
| Newport News company, and the New 
| York Shipbuilding Company, a subsidi- 
| ary of the American Brown-Boveri Elec- 
trie Corporation. / 

Mr. Palen; Clinton L. Bardo, president 
|of the New York company; Samuel W. 
| Wakeman, vice.president of the Bethle- 
| hem company, aed Henry. -G. Hunter, 
|counsel for the American Council of 
| Shipbuilders, were present, Mar. 17, 1927, 
at a conference in Mr. Hunter’s office in 
| New York, at which it was agreed to 
employ Mr. Shearer as an “‘observer”-at 
the Geneva conference. 

In admitting that the transactions were 
made in cash in an effort to “cover up,” 
Mr. Palen also said he was largely re- 
sponsible for the employment of Mr. 
Shearer. He said he had heard Mr. 
Shearer make a public speech and knew 
something of his work in the interests of 
shipping. He also knew him as the ih- 
ventor of a one-man torpedo boat, he 
said, and as a man generally well in- 
formed in shipping and naval matters. 


. Procedure Defended 


Mr. Palen defended his action in send- 

ing Mr. Shearer to the conference, say- 
ing he did not believe it was improper 
or unwise to send him. He denied em- 
phatically that Mr. Shearer had been 
instructed to spread propaganda of any 
kind at the convention and said he would 
not have approved, had he known of 
| Mr. Shearer's activities. 
At the close of the sessions, Sept. 24, 
| it was announced that the witnesses to 
be heard Sept. 25 would be Mr. Hunter 
and Laurence R. Wilder, of New York, 
former chairman of the shipbuilding di- 
vision of the American Brown-Boveri 
Company. 

‘The minority Members of the House 
will favor legislation either to restrict 
or suppress altogether the activities of 
lobbying organizations in connection 
with Congress, it was stated Sept. 24 by 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leadef of the 
House. 

Mr. Garner’s announcement, urging 
Congressional action, followed a confer- 
ence with Senator Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas. Both recently returned from 
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Device Tests Quality 
Of Parachute Fabrics 


Apparatus Also Found Service- 
able in Selecting Clothing 


A special apparatus for calculating the 
amount of air passing per 
through parachute fabric has been de- 
veloped by the Navy Department in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Standards 
it was stated Sept. 24. The limits of 
porosity of parachute materials were de- 
termined by. testing the fabrics on the 
apparatus, and then conducting service 


tests to determine the rate of descent | 


of the parachute, 
Parachutes are designed to retard the 


rate of descent of a man jumping from) 


an aircraft, so that he will strike the 
ground at a speed equal to that obtained 
by jumping from a height of eight feet, 
approximately 22 feet per second, it was 
explained. he rate of descent depends 
principally on the area of the parachute 
and the porosity of the fabric from which 
it is constructed. The area is limited 
by the bulk of the material as the para- 
chute must be packed into a small, com- 
pact container. 

In addition to testing the porosity of 
parachute fabrics, it was stated that this 
apparatus has been found serviceable in 
the selection. of proper clothing for va- 
rious purposes, The type of underwear, 
blankets and sleeping bags carried by 
Comdr. Byrd on his present Antarctic 
expedition was selected as a result of 
porosity tests, 


neva had been formally terminated by | 


the | 


minute | 


En 


For Land Transfer 


|Recommendations of Western 
|. Governors for Commission 
Under Consideration 








by the Secretary 6f the Interior, Ray Ly- 
;/man Wilbur. 

The President, it was explained, asked 
several western governors to recommend 
appointments on the |commission; and 
these recommendations are under con- 
sideration. The number of members to 


| determined, stated Mr. Wilbur. 

| Approximately 200,000 square miles of 
‘land in western States would be trans- 
|ferred to the respective States, under 
|the proposal of President Hoover to re- 
vise the national land policy. Indian 
| reservations, forest reservations and na- 
tional parks would remain under Fed- 
eral administration, but the surface 
irights to the bulk of the otker public 
|lands would be ceded to individual States. 
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Trade Commission 
| Aets on Suppression 
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Board of Review Set Up to 
| Discover Apparent Viola- 


| 


| tions and to Initiate Pro- 
cedure, Says Chairman 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
|begun an intensive campaign against all 
\false and misleading advertising, it was 
| stated orally, Sept. 24, by the Chairman 
of the Commission, Judge Edgar A. 
McCulloch. . 


The Commission has largely confined 
its activities in this field to cases brought 
|to its attention, he said. The campaign 
now under way comprises investigations 
begun at the initiative of the Commis- 
sion. .. ; 
Board of Review Set Up 


filed by outsiders have been investigated 
by the Commission with its regular ma- 
chinery, said Judge McCulloch. A stip- 
ulation to cease the use of the false ad- 
| vertising or an order to cease and desisi 
have usually ended such improper prac- 
tices, he said. 

A special board of review has now 
been set up within the Cemmission to 
investigate suspected violations which 





note advertising that on its face appears 
fraudulent, he said. ; 

Publications are responding to the 
campaign by agreeing voluntarily to re- 
fuse to print misleading advertising, 
said Judge McCulloch. 

He pointed out that it is the attitude 
of the Commission that, although its 
jurisdiction is confined to cases where 
false and misleading advertising is used 
in interstate commerce, publications may 
be enjoined for printing such advertise- 
ments as aids to those who are misrep- 
resenting their goods. 


No Revision Planned 


Of Jones-White Act 


Clarification Unnecessary, Says 
Representative White 


There is no need of clarification of the 





lion of Representative White (Rep.), of 
| Lewiston, Me., Chairman of the Commit- 
| tee on Merchant Marine, set forth Sept. 
/24 in an oral statement. There is no 
| plan to take up proposed legislation for 


amendment, modification or clarification 
of that law, when the Committee is 
organized and functioning in the coming 


regular session of Congress beginning 


jnext December, he stated. 

| ‘The law, known as the Jones-White 
| Shipping Act, was approved by the Presi- 
dent, May 22, 1928. It provides for sales 
by the Shippihg Board of any lines or 


ing up and maintenance of an adequate 
merchant marine can be best served by 
such sales; and for improvement and re- 
placement of Shipping Board vessels. A 
substantial portion of the act relates to 
ocean mail contracts. 


to be transported by sea, shall, if practi-’ 
cable, the law provides, be carried on 
vessels in respect to which contracts are 
|made under the terms of the act. Provi- 
‘sion is also made for the Postmaster 
General to certify to the Shipping Board 
what ocean mail routes should be estab- 
lished. 

Recently the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on ocean mail service recom- 
mended the suspension of all mail con- 
tracts until the Jones-White law could 
be clarified. This report was forwarded 
to the President. Some of the pur- 
chasers of Shipping Board vessels have 
expressed the view they expected mail 
contracts to go with the sales of the 
ships lines. 

Representative White, chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine, in an oral statement, Sept. 24, and 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.). of Florida, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
| Committee on Commerce, in an oral 
statement recently, agreed that the law 
needs no clarification, 


i 








& 


Proposed personnel of the commission | 
to formulate a national land policy is be- 
ing studied, it was stated orally, Sept. 24, 


constitute the commission has not been | 


— Of False Advertising 


Compiaints of misleading advertising | 


the Commission itself has noticed, he! 
explained. Members of the staff of the | 
Commission are scrutinizing large num- | 
bers of newspapers and magazines ,to| 


merchant marine act of 1928 in the opin- | 


individual vessels owned by the Govern- | 
ment, when, in its judgment, the build- | 


All foreign mails of the United States, 






6é 


co 


tered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


President Asks B-tention “se 
Of Flexible Provisions of 
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President of the United States,» | — 
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Tariff as Economic Need 


Causes of Deaths 
| In Aviation Traced 


Army Ascribes Fatalities 
Chiefly to Pilots’ Errors 


N ANALYSIS of aircraft acci- 
dents in the Army Air Corps, 
Reserve Corps and the Nationa) 
Guard for the year 1928 shows that 
about 50 per cent of pilots’ errors 
can be traced to overconfidence, 
with about 25 per cent due to over- 
zealousness, about 15 per cent to 
apprehension, about 5 per cent to 
distraction, and the rest to miscel- 
laneous causes, the Department of 
War announced Sept. 24. : 
In the study of errors of pilots, 
| 32.3 per cent of all accidents in 
1927 were shown to be due to pi- 
lots’ errors, which was increased 
to 44.13 per cent in 1928. In 1928, 
63 per cent of the fatal accidents 
were due to pilots’ errors, it was 
stated. Fatal accidents in 1928 
were classified as follows: Error of 
judgment, 24 per cent; poor tech- 
nique, 30 per cent; disobedience of 
orders, 24 per cent; carelessness or 
negligence, 6 per cent; total, 63 
per cent. | 








Barge Line Extension 


Aids Midwest Trade 


Effect of Traffic Diversion to 
Panama Canal Partly Al- 
leviated by Use of Rivers 





Low water rates on intercoastal traffic, 
occasioned by the Panama Caral, em- 
phasize the necessity of utilizing water- 
ways in the Mitsigsippi River system»as 
a means of reliévitig a rail rate situation 
| distinctly unfavorable to the central part 
of the United States, according to a 
statement just made public by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, of 
the War Department. 

The Board’s report shows the scope of 
present traffic on the Mississippi, and 
reflects increased-interest in water trans- 
portation. 

The statement follows in full text: 

That the interior portions of the United 
| States are rapidly coming to realize and | 
take advantage of the vast possibilities 
of the Mississippi River system as a 
means of transportation is the outstand- 
|ing fact stressed in a comprehensive re- 

port entitled “Transportation in the Mis. | 
| Sissippi and Ohio Valleys” just issued by 
the Boatd of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Operations, 
United States Shipping Board. 

The report shows that the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries drain an area 
of approximately 1,239,000 square miles, 
or about two-fifths of the entire United 
States, the navigable channels of the 
system having a total length approxi- 
| mating 15,000 miles. Throughout the 
interior of the country the products of | 
agriculture and industry are being moved 
{in constantly increasing volume over 
| 











fhese inland waterways. In the banner 
year of the nineteenth century, 1889, the 
total commerce on the Mississippi River | 
system was reported as 28.289,503 tons. 
In 1928, after eliminating ali known du- 
plications, the total in round figures was 
62,500,000 tons, an amount equal to 
nearly one-half of our entire foreign 
commerce for the same year. 

The low water rates made possible on 
intercoastal treffic by the Panama Canal 
| have resulted in a rail rate situation dis- | 
tinctly unfavorable to the central part 
of the United States. Im searching for 

relief from these transportation hard- 
ships, the midwestern interests have 
turned hopefuliy to the waterways con- 
stituting the Mississippi system, and the 
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Radio Rights Claimed 
By City Contested 


New York Has No Special Priv- 


ilege, Says Commission 
“& 


[Continued on Page 8, 


| New York city cannot operate its radio 
| station, WNYC, full time when the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission has authorized 
| its use on part time only, it was con- 
| tended by the Commission in its brief 
filed with the Court of Appeals of the 
| District of Columbia. A copy of the 
| brief was made public Sept. 24 at the 
| Offices of the Commission. 
| The appeal of the city fromthe reallo- 
cation order requiring WNYC to share 
; time with Station WMAC of Hoboken, 
|N. J., is pending. New York City must 
|adhere to the radio regulations, the 
| Commission maintains. 
| The City of New York argues, ac- 


| cording to the Commission’s brief, that | 


it had a proprietary right to operate’ its 
| station full time, any restriction of which 
| right violated the United States Con- 
stitution. The city contended further 
, that, as a municipal corporation, its op- 
eration of the station was a governmen- 
tal function. 
In reply, the Commission asserted that 
the standing of the city as a municipality 
| was in no way involved, and that it wax 
operating the station in a preprietary 
capacity. 


|takes and create some injustices. 


Progress Is Aided 


Clause Giving Chief Execu- 
tive Power to Make Limit. 
ed Adjustments Defended 
As Vital to Prosperity 


Mr: Watson Predicts 
| Vote Will Be Close 


Decision Expected This Week; 
Administrative Clause Said 
To Protect Farmers, Indus- 

| tries and Consumers 


| 


| President Hoover, in a statement made 
| public on Sept. 4, urged that the flexible 
provisions of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
be retained by Congress, declaring that 
he regards it as of the utmost impor- 
tance in justice to the public, as a 
tection for sound progress in the Na- 
tion’s economic system and for the fu- 
ture protection of farmers, industries, 
and consumers. 


“~ Principles Outlined’ 

In his message to the special session 
of Congress Mr. Hoover had set. forth’ 
what he believed to be the general prin- 
ciples that should govern tariff legisla- 
tion. 

He has never thought that the Chief 
Executive is in a position to discuss 
schedules that must be the result of de-~ 
bate, discussion and consideration, it was 
stated orally at the White House. The 
business of the Chief Executive, it was 
said, is to limit himself to the principles 
involved in proposed legislation. _ The 
flexible clause of the tariff bill, the Presi- 
dent believes, is a matter of widespread 
importance. ‘ 

The President it was said, does not ~ 
consider such action as a breach of w! 


the Government. 
ciple, he believes. 


Prediction Withheld 


In the Senate, where the flexible ‘tariff 
provisions aré.now under discussion, the 
majority leader,;.Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, would not forecast acceptance 
of President Hoover’s views by that 
body. 

“The. vote will be very close,” declared 
Senator Watson, who believes, however, 
ne the question may be decided this 
week, 


The President referred to the fact that 
in his message to the extra session of 
Congress he advocated maintaining the 
flexible tariff as a necessity in protect- 
ing public interest, and said that the 
reasons for the continued incorporation 
of such provisions in any. tariff legisla- 
tion are even more cogent today than 
ever before. ’ : 

“No tariff bill ever enacted,” said the 
President, “has been or ever will be per- 
fect. It will contain injustices. Jt is be- ‘ 
yond human mind to deal with all of the 
facts surrounding several thousand com- 
modities under the necessary conditions 
of legislation and not to make some mis- 
It 


It is a matter of prin- 


could not be otherwise.” 

The President asserted that it cannot 
be claimed that the Chief Executive un- 
der the flexible clause can alter the tariff 
at will, or that despotic power is con- 
ferred upon the Executive. 

The President’s statement, in full text, 
follows: : 

“In my message to Congress of Apr. 
16 at the opening of the special session 
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I gave my views as to broad principles . 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Florida iatealieal 
Grapefruit Shipper 


ate Also Is First in Many 
Other Types of Produce 


Florida leads the country in the volume 
of carload shipments of grapefruit 
and tomatoes and- some other fruits 
and vegetables, based on reports in 
the. season of 1928, according to data 
just compiled by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, ‘stated orally Sept. 24. 

“The data furnished me by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics,” he 
said, “shows that Florida leads all other 


States in a number of the im 
commodities of the country. 


Florida’s. shipment of 15,618 carloads of. 


of all other States. It led all other 
States in its carload shipments of 8,- 


of mixed citrus fruit, 1,632 carloads of 
peppers, 1,780 carloads of string beans, 
1,572 carloads of cucumbers and 132 car- 
|loads of eggplant. i 
“In addition. Florida shipped out dur- 
ing 1928, 18,071 carloads of eran Ve 
195 carloads of watermelons, 8,390 cary 
/loads of celery, 7.718 carloads of 
toes, 1,165 carloads of cabbage. Ot 
| carload shipments included strawb 
546 carloads; cantaloupes, 14 carlos 
| cauliflower, 16 carloads; lettuce, 819 ¢ 
|loads; grapes, 21 carloads; onions, 2 
|earloads; peaches, 8 carloads; 
peas, 6 carloads;.pears, 2 carloads; 
potatoes, 79 carloads, as well as 
j smaller shipments.” 








n the ‘ fe 


basis of carload shipments during 1928, ag 





grapefruit exceeds the carload record — ‘- 


668 carloads of tomatoes, 6,050 carloads” : 
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and Avoidance of Ex- 
cesses Favored as Treat- 
ment for Malady by Pub- 


Rest, regulated exercise, 
ieal and ntal 





and freedom 
excesses will 


, according to a statement just is- 


‘sued by the Public Health Service. 


_ The ce of proper treatment 
is emphasized, the statement says, by the 








fact that the complications and condi- 
tions associated with high blood pres- 
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Ted the list of death causes in latest 
lity statistics. 
‘The statement follows in full text: 
' Any individual afflicted with high blood 
who takes reasonable care of 
self under the direction of his physi- 
cian may usually expect many years of 
comfortable existence. 

It is pointed out that every living per- 
son has blood pressure. A _ certain 
Amount of pressure is necessary in or- 
der to make the blood flow through the 
circulatory vessels of the body. e ac- 
tual pressure depends on four physical 
factors: (1) the force of the heart beat; 
(2) the resistance caused by friction 
through the vessels; (3) the elastieity of 
the vessel walls; and (4) the amount of | 





Average Varies 
“An average blood pressure has been 
established by thousands of examina- | 
tions: on normal persons. This 
average pressure varies according to 


" gige. However, perfectly healthy indi- 
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viduals may deviate from this average. 
It also shows marked variation in the 
same individual from hour to hour 
throughout the day. The upper limit 
of normal blood pressure for the aver- 
age individual has been stated to be 
equal to his age in years plus 100. 

The factors which influence blood pres- 
sure are many and varied. Exercise, ex- 
citement, and anger cause increased 
pressure, whereas nervous depression 
often causes the blood pressure to fall. 
Certain diseases, notably Bright’s dis- 
ease, various chronic infections, and 
chronic poisonings raise the blood pres- 
sure, while debilitating diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, are often associated with 
low blood pressure. Heredity is also a 
factor. 

Blood pressure depends partly upon 
the amount of elastic tissue in our ar- 
teries. Some families noted for their 
longevity constitute a group having es- 
pecially good arteries. Other family 
groups are unfortunate enough to in- 
herit and transmit poor arteries, that is, 
arteries which have too little elastic 
tissue in them. As age advances, thick- 
ening of the arteries inevitably occurs, 
and persons who have the best heritage 
in this respect have the best chances 
for old age. The popular statement that 
a man is as old as his arteries seems 
quite applicable. 

Rise May Be Dangerous , 

Sometimes a certain amount of in- 
creased, pressure is necessary, and in this 
case there is ground for optimism; but 
there are limits beyond which the rise 
may become dangerous in itself. This 
limit varies quite markedly with different 
persons, but it is generally considered 
that if the pressure can be kept below 
200 the individual is relatively safe from 
«aangerous developments due directly to 
the high blood pressure. 

Treatment consists principally in a 
proper regimen, directed chiefly toward 
preventing the complications and reliev- 
ing the symptoms. With the heart un- 
der increased strain, it is evident that 
rest constitutes the greatest protection 
for this organ. The amount of exercise 
should be decided upon by the family 
physician. Food is a factor in treat- 
ment; but it is now believed that a con- 
sideration of the quantity of food—a re- 
striction in amount—rather than quality 
is of the greater importance. The giving 
of drugs is usually disappointing, but in 
emergencies they may be life saving. 

The person with a high blood pressure 
should not become a “high blood pres- 
sure fiend” constantly thinking, talking, 
and living his high blood pressure. He} 
should adopt a cheerful frame of mind, 
shun too freguent estimations of the 
pressure, avoid physical and mental, par- 
ticularly emotional, excesses, and aol 
plenty of rest, and he may live happily 
with his blood pressure to a ripe old 
age. 





More Facilities Urged 
For Visitors to Parks | 


= 2 
Recreational Centers Becoming | 


Educationa! Institutions. 





A great increase in the number of | 
visitors to the national parks, with the | 
necessity of providing adequate facili-| 
ties to handle them, was noted in a statc- | 
ment Sept. 24 by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, upon his | 
return from the West. The number of | 
visitors this year, it was stated, has in- | 
creased from 20 to 331-3 per cent over | 
last year. | 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

Yet the indications are that this trave! | 
aaenenel parks has but just started. | 
fis system of parks built up in the 
aast decade and a half is proving a na-| 
tional asset of stupendous importance. | 
These islands of natural beauty withheld | 
for posterity are but just beginning to! 
demonstrate their possibilities. 

A developing feature in the handling 
of these parks is the direction of those | 
who visit them into educational under- 
standing of the plant and animal life | 
and of the geological phenomena which 
are/there so strikingly set out. Museums 
are appearing in all parks, and the natu- 
ralist rangers who act as guides and 
lecturers are increasing in number and 
mepeiesit . This Summer all the mem- 

of that distinguished committee on 
education which was appointed by the 
Department to study the developing of 
the educational! possibilities of the parks 
have been working diligently in them. 
These parks are thus becoming impor- 
tant educational institutions. 

This phenomena! increase in vistors to 
the parks places upon the Government 

responsibility for adequately han- 
them. Roads, trails, accommoda- 
ions, personnel, must be provided to take 
care of the surprising growth of the 
numbers of visitors to these recreation 

Appropriations for these 

must, of course, be made. 


There 


wants this situation adequately handled 








| beginning to rival even the best of our 


| safe and successful utilization. 


ure | 


r little doubt, however, that the public | 
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American Cities and Towns Organizing 


eS ee 


To Develop Vast Air Transport System 





Miles in 1928, 


igh Blood Pressure} 4irpianes Engaged. in Private Flying Flew 60,000,000 


Says Mr. Blee 





Cities and towns of the United States 


are fast realizing the value of airports} 60. 


to their future and more than 1,100 com- 
munities are now organizing committees 
and studying ava sites for air- 
ports, in addition to 1,000 cities actually 
engaged in airport development, Col. 
Harry H. Blee, chief of the division of 
airports and aeronautical information, 
Department of Commerce, stated Sept. 
24 in an address delivered over the as- 
sociated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

The United States rapidly is taking a 
place as a world leader in development 
of air transportation, he said, pointing 
out that in 1928 American airplanes en- 
gaged in private flying and aerial serv- 
ice operations flew more than 60,000,000 
miles, a distance equal to 2,400 trips 
around the world. 

The full text of his address follows: 

Transportation is a vital necessity to 
the economic welfare of the Nation. 
Without it, today’s civilization would be 
impossible. All of us are absolutely 
dependent upon it each day in the year— 
for the food we eat, the clothes we wear, 
the newspapers we read, and a thousand 
and one other things that enter into our 
daily lives. Everything we buy must be 
moved from the point of its production 
to the point of its consumption or use. 
That is why our happiness and financial 
well-being have always been and always 
will be inevitably linked with the speed 
and dependability of our transportation 
facilities. F 

In no other field of commercial en- 
deavor have’ technical triumphs been 
more frequent or more far-reaching in 
their effects upon the costs and condi- 
tions of living. One hundred years ago 
the introduction of the railroad started 
an economic revolution. It made pos- 
sible the rapid settlement and industrial 
development of whole continents; it 
brought about the territorial distribution 
of production with each section growing 
or making the things it was best fitted | 
to produce or manufacture; it built up| 
large cities; it made possible the rapid | 
increase in the wealth and prosperity of | 
the Nation; it raised the standards of | 
living of every man, woman and child| 
in America. 


Improved Transports 
Demanded by Enterprises | 


In our own generation we have seen | 
even more rapid changes taking place! 
in our social organization and economic | 
life because of the motor car. No| 
longer is the railroad second only to} 
agriculture in the amount of capital in- 
vested and personnel employed; the rail- | 
road industry now has third place, be-| 
ing outranked by the automobile indus- | 
try. Despite the fact that the auto- 
motive industry is less than 30 years 
of age, it already represents a total | 
investment larger than the combined | 
capital of all the railroads in the United | 
States. a 


“= 

Why has évery transportation medium 
enjoyed such constant evolution and 
growth? We need not go far for the 
answer. It is because improved trans- 
portation is the crying need of every 
private and corporate enterprise in 
America. Because it is absolutely nec- 
essary that we move men, money, mail 
and merchandise with the least possible 
expensive delay, civilization’s biggest 
problem consists of shrinking the map 
and expanding the clock. Not only 
must transportation facilities annihilate 
distance; they must also add additional 
minutes to every hour of the day. 


That is why civilization has always 
advanced hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of transportation. That is why 
American genius has always concerned 
itself with the problems of improving 
transport facilities. All down ,through 
the ages these problems have eénfronted 
the human race—from the time when 
man built his first crude ox-cart and 
found it necessary to widen his foot- 
paths into roads. Just as boats re-| 
quired docks and harbors, just as trains 
required roads of steel, just as motors| 
needed streets and highways, so must| 
aircraft have their airports. 

Within the last five years the air- 
plane hgs emerged from its experimental 
stage and is now taking its place in 
the commercial and industrial life of the 
Nation. Today swift aerial carriers are 
transporting enthusiastic passengers and 
valuable cargoes of mail and merchan- 
dise to every corner of the land with a 
degree of safety and reliability that is 


| 


surface. carriers and far outstripping 
them in the all-important matter of | 
speed. At last we are beginning to avail | 
ourselves of this newest and swiftest | 
means of transportation and to provide | 
the facilities necessary for aviation’s| 


Facilities Must Provide 
For All Classes of Flying 


These facilities must provide for three 


distinct classes of flying operations— |/ 


First, private flying; second, aerial serv- | 
ice; and third, air transport. 

By “private flying” we mean all op- 
erations by individuals owning their own 
planes and flying them in connection 
with either pleasure or business activ- 
ities, or both; also, operations by pri- 


| vate firms or companies using planes| ity. 


for the transportation of field men, sales- | 
men, company executives, boards of di- 
rectors, etc. Private flying operations 
are increasing very rapidly throughout 
the United States. 

By “aerial service” we mean the many) 
ways in which airplanes are being used 


the country, with the single exception 
of scheduled air transport. These va- 


in the commercial and industrial life of | 5, 


ice operations last year flew more than 
000. miles, a distance equal to 
2,400 trips entirely around the world! 

Our third class of ‘flying rations, 
air.transport, includes all. activities in 
which airplanes ar operated on regular 
scheduled service for the carrying of 
mail, express, and passengers. ‘oday 
there are 46 air transport companies §in 
the United States, flying 75,000 miles per 
day and carrying, in addition to thou- 
sands of pounds of express and large | 
numbers of passengers, over 6,000,000 
pounds of air mail per year! More- 
over, of this daily s@heduled operation, 
about 25,000 miles are being flown dur- 
ing the hours of night! 

We are very fortunate in having con- 
ditions in the United States “which are 
favorable for successful air transport 
service; the topography of our country, 
with its great valleys and plateaus, and 
its mountain ranges paralleling the coast 
line and cut by numerous passes, all com- 
bine to facilitate air transport operations 
in practically all parts of our country. 
The United States is a political unit with 
great distances between centers of popu- 
lation—distances that are unbroken by 
international boundaries. Our standards 
of living are high and constantly grow- 
ing higher; our industry is actve and 
constantly becoming more prosperous; 
the scope of our commerce, already with- 
out equal. is still developing with amaz- 
ing rapidity. : 


Free From Limitations 
Imposed by Surface Carriers 


You can readily see that aerial trans- 
portation, which uses the highroads of 
the Sky, is almost entirely free from the 
limitations imposed by topography upon 
surface transportation. Even the fastest 
trains must wind their way around, or 
over, or through, every feature and 
wrinkle on Mother Earth’s face. Moun- 
tains, rivers, gorges, lakes, all constitute 
barriers to earth-bound carriers. In con- 
sequence it requires 102 hours to travel | 
by train from New York to San Fran- | 
cisco. When one travels by air and fail, 
however, the same distance is accom- | 
plished in 48 hours, or less than one- | 
half the time required by train alone. | 
In fact, it is now possible to leave New 


| York at 11 a. m., be in Chicago by 7 


p. m. the same day for dinner, attend a 
theater that evening, get a good night’s 
sleep, have until 11 a. m. the following 
morning for the transaction of business, 
and still have plenty of time to catch 
the same train for San Francisco that 
left New York at 1:45 the day before. | 
Within a very short time, moreover, we 
shall undoubtedly be able to fiy from 
coast to coast in a single day! 

I need not tell you that the United 
States is rapidly taking a position of 
world leadership in the field of air trans- 
portation. After years of pioneering | 
and painstaking effort, ample capital is | 
now available; aircraft production is de- 
veloping without restriction; new air 
lines are being established in all parts | 


| 


air transportation. In fact, everything 
points to the full realization of air trans- 
port with all its marvelous possibilities. 

A number of our air lines are already 
offering de luxe passenger service. Large 
multi-motored, high-speed transport 
planes equipped with every convenience, 
including steward and dining service, are 
being provided; and every consideration 
is being given to the safety and conven- 
ience of the traveler. Passengers are 
riding in commodious cabins provided 
with luxurious chairs; and, in the very 
near future, comfortable sleeping ac- 
commodations will be standard equip- 
ment. Radiotelephone service is already 
in operation on several lines. - The fly- 
ing public will soon be enjoying a thor- 
oughly satisfactory, fully organized, su- 
perbly equipped transportation service 
over a system of airways so comprehen- 
sive that it will link every important 
city in the United States with the great 
business and pleasure centers of the 
world. Within a few brief years you 
will take this service for granted just 
as you now take for granted any first 
class surface transportation by rail or 
water. Every community that wants an 
airport, and is willing to work for it, will 
be served by its own port on the ocean 
of air, will have its own gateway to all 
the markets of the globe. 


Business Attracted 
By Better Transportation 


The success of air transport depends 
primarily, of course, upon the service it 
can render in comparison with other 
means of transportation. The air lines 
which serves your city, for example, 
must show a definite advantage such as | 
greater speed, better travel connections, | 
greater comfort and convenience, or more 
scenic and more enjoyable mode of 
travel, if it is to attract your business. 
At the same time, it must meet the pub- 
lic’s demand for safety and reliability, 
and the cost must be economical from 
the standpoint of excellence and advan- 
tages of the service rendered. 

In order that air transport may meet 
these requirements and thus render its 
fullest possible measure of service, it is 
essential that aircraft be operated over 
definite routes and that the operating 
schedules be maintained day and night 
through all kinds of weather with the | 
maximum degree of safety and reliabil- | 
To this'end the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Commerce, is developing an 
extensive system of national airways 
over which commercial, military, and pri- 
vate planes may operate with safety. 
This system of airways, which bids fair 
to become in time fully as comprehen- 
sive as our national highway system, is 
eing provided with a number of ex- 
tremely helpful aids to air navigation. 





rious aerial service operations include 
such activities as intercity airplane taxi 
service, flying instruction, sight-seeing 
and pleasure flights, aerial advertising, 
crop dusting and insect control, refor- 
estation and fighting forest fires, ex- 
ploration and reconnaissance of inacces- 
sible and undeveloped areas, together 
with aerial photography and _photo- 
graphic mapping. 

You know, of course, that aerial pho- 
tography is playing a big part in solv- 
ing present-day civic and _ industrial 
problems. _ Among these I might mention 
city planning, zoning, traffic, fire protec- 
tion and harbor development studies; 
real estate development projects; indus- 
trial studies and reports; surveying and 
mapping; railroad, highway and trans- 
mission line location, timber land de- 
velopment und timber cruising. 

Our Department of Commerce records 





d that it wil! be willing to foot the 











show that airplanes in the United States 


l engaged in private flying and aerial serv- 


Two million candlepower revolving 
searchlight beacons, with flashing course- 
light projectors for indicating the direc- 
tion of the airway, are being installed 
at 10-mile intervals along thé airways. 
At 30-mile intervals, boundary-lighted 
intermediate landing fields are being es- 
tablished and equipped, with caretakers 
available day and night. We now have 
more than 30,005 miles of airways in 
the United States and 10,183 miles of 
these airways are already lighted fcr 
night flying. 

Radiobeacons for guiding aircraft 
through storm and fog; radiomarkers, 
to tell the pilots their exact position 
on the airways; and the two-way radio- 
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Sugar Produced. 
From Sawdust 


Finn Chemists Make Prod- 
uct Suitable for Fodder 


INLAND chemists have per- 
‘i -feeted a method of ‘making 
sugar from sawdust, g to 
a report from the Am i consul 
at Helsingfors, James R. Wilkin- 
son, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. re- 
port follows in full text: 
Approximately 1,433*pounds of 
sugar suitable for animal fodder 
can be obtained from 2,204 pounds 
of sawdust, under the new system. 
So far no plans have been for- 
mulated for commercial manufac- 
ture of sawdust sugar. 
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Library Facilities 


In Rural Areas Gain 


Extension of Service Still In- 
adequate, Declares Bu- 
reau of Education 


Library service to rural schools and/ storage places had caused an unusual 
communities has been extended in the| shortage of storage in the Northwest for 
although it is “still woe-| the handling of the 1929 crop. 


past two years 


fully inadequate,” according to the bi- 


ennial survey of rural education recently | not members of the cooperative organ- 
nade public by the Bureau of Education, | izations and yet the Board has done 


Department of the Interior. 
At the end of 1928 there were 260 


counties with county library service or| 


an increase of 37 over the number in 
1927. 


The full text of that part of the sur- 
vey referring to rural library service 
follows: 

Library service to rural schools and 
communities has been enlarged and im- | 
proved during the biennium, though still 
woefully inadequate. Improvement is} 
due in large part to new and better legis- | 
lation, State supervision of school li- 


service, establishment of county libraries, | 
and the extension of cooperative effort 
between schools and public libraries. 


State Legislatien Secured 
Progress in securing legislation or | 
State appropriations affecting rural 
school libraries is reported from Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Iowa, and 
North Carolina. At the close of the pre- 
cent biennium there are reported one or 
more full-time State library supervisors | 


| 


| radio service there are facilitating edu- 
|eation of the natives, according to ar 
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Senate Opens Investigation Covering 
Membership of Federal Farm Board) Foy Treatment of 





Mr. Legge Says Formation 
Delayed by Failure of 


of Stabilizing Agencies Is 
Farmers to Organize 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tages in Canada, Also Canada has ample , nothing to organize them, Mr. Brookhart 
storage facilities while terminal storage | said. 


facilities here are insufficient, he told the 
Committee. He added that the Farm 
| Board has been organized too short a 
time to permit arranging through the 
cooperatives for storage of the 1929 crop. 

In speaking of activities of the Board 
Bae the organization of stabilization com- 
| mittees, Senator McNary pointed out that 
| it was not the place of the Board to wait 
}for cooperatives to seek the establish- 
| ment of stabilization corporations but to 
| invite the cooperatives to organize. Mr. 
Legge said that the Board plans to set 
up stabilization corporations but that the 
farmers are slow in organizing. 


In response to a query from Senator 
|MecNary concerning the possibility of 
| leasing or buying elevators to help in 
\the shortage of terminal facilities, Mr. 
Legge said that the Board was not au- 
thorized to buy or sell but that a study 
is being made of the situation in order 
to assure additional facilities next year. 
He said in explanation of the condition 
this year that a heavy carry-over from 
last year and embargo of various other 


Two-thirds of the wheat farmers are 








Airplanes Promote 
Education in Alaska 


Radio Also Found to Be Help- 
ful in Establishing Com- 


munication System 


Development of communication by air- 
plane in Alaska and the extension of 


oral statement by the Assistant Chief 
of the Alaska Division of the Bureau 
of Education, Dr. William Jamilton, 
Sept. 23. 

n Alaska there are six superintend- 
ents, each with an immense district, who 
heretofore had to travel their long dis- 
tances to scattered villages by dog-team 
sleds or by boats on rivers, consuming 
much time and occasioning discomfort. 





devoting considerable time to rural com- 
munities, especially to rural high-cshool | 
libraries in six States—Indiana, Michi-| 
gan, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, | 
and Wisconsin. | 

County libraries have been established | 
during the biennium in Arkansas, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, ‘Mississippi, New Jersey, | 
New York, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
West Virginia. For the United States 


lof the country; at last commerce ‘and | as’ a whole there are‘37' more county 
|industry are whole-heartily accepting} libraries reported in 1928 than in 1927, 


a total at the close.of the biennial period 
of 260 counties with county library serv- 
ice. 
Experiments in Louisiana 

The Louisiana library commission es- 
tablished during the biennium two par-| 
ish (county) libraries for demonstration 
purposes. Reports indicate that the co- 
operative activities worked out between 


schools and libraries in the parishes | !§ 
were effective. in promoting more and | Seattle and other places. 


better reading among school children. 

In the New England States public 
libraries are cooperating with rural 
schools extensively and systematically 
In Massachusetts, public librarians meet 
with teachers’ institutes in rural com- 


munities as a means of furthering co-| 


ordination between schools and libraries. 
(A full statement of the survey may 
be found in “Rural Education in 1926- 
1928, Bulletin, 1929, No. 18, Bureau of 
Education, and may be procured from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents per copy.) 


Four Naval Officers Named 
As Aides to White House 


Four Naval officers have been desig- 
nated as aides to the White House, the 
Department of the Navy announced 
Sept. 24. 


The officers, their present station, 
year of graduation from the United 
States Naval Academy, and home ad- 
dresses follow: 

Lt. Comdr. Gilbert C. Hoover, Naval 
gun factory, Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., class of 1916, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lt. Jerauld Wright, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy Department, Washington, 
1918, home, Washington, D. C. 

Lt.. Walter R. Jones, Office of Naval 
Intelligence, 1921, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Peter M. Moncy, Office of Naval 
Communications, 1921, Boston, Mass. 


Lawyers Urge Selection 
Of Mr. Watson as Judge 


Albert L. Watson, nominee for the 
Federal judgeship in the middle district 
of Pennsylvania, received the unani- 
mous support of all witnesses who ap- 
peemed before the subcommittee of the 

enate Judiciary Committee Sept. 24 to 
testify on his appointment. About 20 
members of the bar of Scranton, Pa., the 
residence of Mr. Watson, appeared in 
his behalf. 


The subcommittee comprises Senators 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Waterman 
(Rep.), of Colorado, and Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana. 

At the first hearings on the Watson 
nomination, M. J. Martin appeared in 
opposition. Following the hearing of 
Sept. 24, Senator Borah wired Mr. Mar- 
tin that if he has any evidence to sub- 
| mit, he must do so at once as the com- 
mittee is closing hearings on the appoint- 
ment. 





| the pilots call them, for our whole sys- 
tem of national airways. Moreover, 
present plans contemplate sectional air 
navigation charts for the entire United 
States; and we are issuing small maps 
in looseleaf form, covering all the air- 
ports and landing fields of the country, 





telephone, to make possible direct com- 


| stations, all are being developed and 





air 


cast hourly. We are also preparing 
as 


navigation charts, or “strip maps” 


But all of these airways and naviga- 


|no girports. Just as lighthouses and 


installed on our principal airways; and| other aids to marine navigation would three weeks thereafter. 
special weather reports covering condi-| be of no value if there were no ports; only one death so far, and while this 
tions over the routes are being broad-|or harbors in which the ships could| death is reported as due to smallpox, 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


| of St. Lawrence Island which ordinarily 








The airplane has changed this, Dr. Ham- 
ilton said. It has solved the problem 
of swift communication and has elimi- 
nated arduous travel. Within a few 
hours contacts are now made with the 
most scattered villages. There are now 
71 landing places for airplanes in Alaska. 

Radio service operated by the War 
and Navy Departments, Dr. Hamilton 
stated, has aided the Bureau’s work. 
Emergency calls are being made for 
physicians, nurses, and for obtaining 
medical advice.. Important -administra- 
tive messages are forwarded to their 
destinations and by means of the radio, 
isolated villages are brought into in- 
stantaneous touch with the outside 
world. Dr. Hamilton cited as an illus- 
tration of better communication the case 


is reached only by water in the Summer, 
but which now is reached by radio and 
in immediate! communication with 


Rare Bird Is Donated 


To National Museum 


Collection of Eggs From Arctic 
Regions Is Acquired 


The Smithsonian Institution has just 
received a specimen of a rare bird of a 
rapidly vanishing species, the red-billed 
crowtit, and will receive a collection con- 
taining the eggs of some of the rarest 
Arctic North American birds, it was an 
nounced orally on Sept. 24 by the cu- 
rator of birds, Dr. Herbert Friedmann. 

Dr. Friedmann explained that although 
the red-billed crowtit, or conostoma aem- 
dium, is found all over the world, the 
specids is rapidly disappearing. The one 
just received came from western China 
and represents a genus new to the Na- 
tional Museum. 

Crowtits are vanishing in China, Dr. 
Friedmann explained, because the coun- 
try is being denuded of its trees, where | 
the birds live, and planted to rice and 
other agricultural crops. 

J. H. Riley, assistant curator of birds, 
is in Taunton, Mass., where he is pack- 
| ing several thousand birds’ eggs of tha 
Bent collection for shipment to the 
Museum, to which the collection has been 
donated. 

The Bent collection, Dr. Friedmann 
said, will be a welcome addition to the 
Smithsonian’s collection of birds’ eggs, 
since it contains some very rare eggs, 
especially of Arctic American birds, that 
the Institution has not hitherto had. The 
collection contains eggs of rare birds 


such as those living in Bata Land. 
Smallpox Epidemic Brought 
Under Control in Panama 


“A distressing situation exists for the 
farmer,” Mr. Brookhart said, “and he is 
losing thousands of dollars every day. 
Under the situation the Board should 
have taken some action to help the 
farmer by organizing stabilization cor- 
porations.” 


Questioned as to Loans 
For Wheat Cooperatives 


He asked if the Board had not 
stated that it did not expect to make 
any loans to the wheat cooperatives this 
year, to which Mr. Legge responded that 
the Board had expressed the hope that 
it would not need to do so. Senator 
Brookhardt said that such action was 
the same as notice to the grain gamblers 
that they would not be bothered by the 
Board this year but could go ahead as 
formerly. 


“If the Board, as soon as it was ap- 
pointed, ‘had organized cooperatives to 
handle the wheat and had. appointed 
commodity committees and advanced 
money to them, and had bid a price of 
$1.75 per bushel for wheat, the prices 
in the market generally would have risen 
accordingly,” the Senator declared. “The 
bill was passed June 15, early enough 
for the Board to have helped the situa- 
tion, yet nothing has been done. Imme- 
diate action could have aided conditions.” 

“The Board has done the best it could 
under existing conditions in the 60 days 
it has been in existence,” Mr. Legge re- 
sponded. “As for the conduct of the 
Board, if it has been in the wrong, I 
am to blame. All of our actions have 
been taken unanimously and I could have 
raised objection to any one of them.” 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 


Hospitals Needed 


Disabled Veterans 


More Than 7,000 Victims of 
Mental Diseases Crowd In- 
stitutions Unauthorized by 
Government 


Nearly half of the approximately 
28,000 veterans treated in this country 
under the hospitalization program of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau are non- 
service connected patients, or patients 
whose present disability was not in- 
curred in service, and on account of the 
present inadequacy of housing facilities 
more than 7,000 victims of mental dis- 
eases are hospitalized in institutions un- 
authorized by the Bureau, according to 
en oral statement made available 
Sept. 24. 


The congressional privilege of hos- 


‘pitalizing any veteran of a war in which 





kota, said that the wheat farmer is be-! 


ing “fleeced” more this Fall than in 
the last 20 years and asked if there was 
nothing the Farm Board could do to help 
the situation. “I don’t see how we can 
under existing conditions,” Mr. Legge 
answered. 

“The most effective thing in the bill 
you have neglected and that is the or- 
ganization of stabilization corporations,” 
Mr. Brookhart said. “If that had been 
done and a bid ‘made on wheat, the 
farmer would have held his wheat on the 
farm.” 

Mr. Legge said that the Board had 
not been in shape to bring about such 
organization and wanted to make any 
stabilization corporation strong enough 
to stand on its own feet because the 
Board felt that a case of failure would 
make a bad situation worse. 


Corps Area to Hold 
Army Maneuvers 


Aviators From Maxwell Field 
To Take Part 


Army field maneuvers for the Fourth 
Corps Area, to be held at Camp Jackson, 
S. C., Oct. 1 to 21, will be participated 
in by Air Corps troops at Maxwell Field, 
Ala., the Department of War announced 
Sept. 24. These maneuvers will bring 
together at Camp Jackson a large con- 
centration of all branches of the military 
service stationed in the Fourth Corps 
Area, it was stated. The announcement 
in full text follows: 

The 22nd Observation Squadron and 
the 4th Photo Section, Maxwell Field, 
will send six airplanes to the maneuvers. 
Fifteen Air Corps officers will travel to 
Camp Jackson by air, while the me- 
chanics and other personnel will make 
the journey in trucks. 

Maxwell Field personnel have been 
making preparations for their partici- 
pation in these maneuvers for some time, 
considerable time being devoted to a 
thorough review of observation missions 
and radio work, and all equipment be- 
ing thoroughly inspected and tested. 

Upon the completion of the maneuvers 
at Camp Jackson, the 22nd Squadron will 
proceed to Pope Field, Fort Bragg, N. C., 
where for two weeks its pilots will be 
engaged in the annual machine gun and 
bombing practice. 








this country participated, plus the stat- 
utory obligation to provide hospital at- 
tention for every physically or mentally 
efflicted veteran of the World War, and 
certain other veterans of preceding wars, 
has resulted in an overflow of patients 
and the unavoidable assignments to in- 
stitutions not specified by the govern- 
ment bureau charged with hospitaliza- 
tion, it was explained. 

That immediate egislative aid is 
needed in order to correct the existing 
situation is assured by a recent an- 
nouncement from the Bureau that the 
present appropriation of some $15,000,000 
will not defray the costs of a pregram 
contemplated to permanently remove the 
obstacles encountered since authorized 
hospitalization was inaugurated. Accord- 
ing to the statement about $13,000,000 of 
the appropriation is now available, and 
while this sum should better conditions 
for a limited time, a thorough correction 
cannot be realized without additional ex- 
penditures. 

Approximately 13,000 patients confined 
te Government care are psychiatric suf- 
ferers, it was stated, and their number 
expands each year despite the fact that 
many already are retained in institutions 
not authorized by the Bureau. 

Taking advantage of the privilege ex- 
tended by Congress, and believing its 
action warranted by sympathy and hv- 
maneness, the Bureau during certain 
periods of recent years has kept its fa-. 
cilities constantly taxed to a maximum 
by accepting veterans of wars regard- 
less of classification, it was declared. 
However, the increase in the number of 
patients from the World War, and their 
mandated acceptance, has ‘brought the 
Bureau to its present situation of hav- 
ing many patients under care who are 
not dismissible, and yet needing their 
provisions and allotments for service- 
connected veterans entitled to full care. 
When regularly equipped institutions are 
not available for the housing of World 
War patients, space and facilities must 
be contracted by the Bureau, and paid 
for from the appropriation, it was ex- 
plained. 

This surplus of patients, who should 
be housed in Government ‘hospitals, must 
necessarily be detained in State-owned 
institutions, the statement pointed out, 
and in nearly every instance these non- 
Federal confines are overcrowded. 





President Studies Personnel 
Of Public Land Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Federal agencies engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands would 
not be eliminated, it was indicated by 
Mr. Wilbur. There would be a diminu- 
tion of their importance, however, he 
said, under the plan of transferring 
surface rights of the public domain to 
the States. 

The general policy of permitting the 
States to absorb the public lands has 
been under way in certain sections for 
75 years, said Mr. Wilbur; and the 
formation of a commission to make rec- 
ommendations for a national land policy 
probably will result in a “clean-up” of 
public lands in the West. 

Mr. Wilbur returned from the West 
recently, having studied the proposed 
plan in its relationship to that territory. 
The proposal, he said, was provoking 
“an unusual amount of interest.” 
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A total of 166 cases were reported io 
Sept. 21 in the smallpox situation of the 
Isthmus of Panama, 159 of them in Pan- 
ama City, according to a radiogram sent 
Sept. 23 by the acting governor of the 


Panama Canal to the Secretary of War,} 


James W. Good. About 100,000 persons’ 
have been vaccinated, says the message, 
| and only one death due to smallpox has 
been reported, the immediate cause of 
which was pneumonia. The text of the 
radiogram follows in full: 

First case appeared in Panama City 
about June 18 and the total cases to 
Sept. 21 amount to 166, of which 159 
arose in Panama City, 5 in Colon and 
2 in residents of the Canal Zone. About 
15,000 individuals had already been re- 
| cently vaccinated when the health de- 
| partment initiated a general vaccina- 
tion campaign. Approximately 100,000 
individuals have been vaccinated during 
| the past week including the terminal 
cities and the Canal Zone. The health 
| department anticipates that the popula- 
| tion will. be adequately protected by the 


munication between airplanes and ground | tional aids, would be useless if we had end of next week and that there will 


be no more new cases within two or 
There has been 


the immediate cause of death was pneu- 
monia, . 
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President Hoover Advocates Retention 


Of Flexible Provisions in Tariff Bill 


Clause Is Defended 


As Economic Need | 





Limited Adjustments by Chief 
Executive Termed Vital 
To Prosperity 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
which I felt were of importance in tariff 
legislation. One of the subjects I then 
presented was the importance of main- 
taining the flexible tariff. That prin- 
ciple was advocated over a long term of 
years by members of all political parties, 
and it was enacted in the 1922 tariff law. 
I advocated it at that time and since as 
a necessity in protection of public in- 
terest. 


“The essential of the flexible tariff is 
that with respect to a particular com- 
modity, after exhaustive determination 
of the facts as to differences of cost of 
production at home and abroad by a 
Tariff Commission, *comprised of one- 
half of its members from each political 
party, whose selection is approved by 
the Senate, then the President _ should, 
upon recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, promulgate changes in the tariff 
on that commodity not to exceed 50 per 
cent of the rates fixed by Congress. 
Under these provisions the President 
has no authority to initiate any changes 
in the tariff. No power rests on the 
Executive until after recommendations 
by the Commission. Any change must 
arise from application directly to the 
Commission, and his authority in the 
matter becomes a simple act of procla- 
mation of the recommendations of the 
Commission or, on the other hand, @ re- 
fusal to issue such a proclamation, 
amounting to a veto of the conclusions 
of the Commissién. In no sense, there- 
fore, can it be claimed that the Presi- 
dent can alter the tariff at will, or that 
despotic power is conferred upon the 


Executive. It has been declared a con- 
stitutional procedure by the Supreme 
Court. 


“The reasons for the continued incor- 
poration of such provisions are even 


restore the existing law plus a definition 





more cogent today than ever before. No 
tariff bill ever enacted has been or ever 
will be perfect. It will contain injus- 
tices. It is beyond human mind to deal 
with all of the facts surrounding several 
thousand commodities under the neces- 
sary conditions of legislation and not to 
make some mistakes and create some in- 
justices. It could not be otherwise. 
Furthermore, if a perfect tariff bill were 
enacted the rapidity of our changing 
economic conditions and the constant 
shifting of our relations with economic 
life abroad would render some items in 
such an act imperfect in some particular 
within a year. 


Revision Every Eight 


Years Is Sufficient 

“It is proved by a half century of ex- 
perience that the tariff cannot be re- 
viewed by Congress more than once in 
Seven or eight years. It is only a de- 
struction of the principle of the flexible 
tariff to provide that the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations should be made to 
Congress for action instead of the Ex- 
ecutive. Any person of experience in 
tariff legislation in the last half century 
knows perfectly well that Congress can- 
not reopen single items of the tariff 
without importing discussion all along 
the line, without the constant unsettle- 
ment of business and the importation 
of contentions and factious questions to 
the destruction of other important duties 
by Congress. Congress has literally 
hundreds of times in the ypast refused to 
entertain any amendment to a tariff ex- 
cept in periods of general revision. 

‘Although the provisions of the 1922 
tariff act, as I have stated in the mes- 
Sage, proved to be cumbersome in the 
method of determining costs of produc- 
tion and can be improved, yet despite 
this the agricultural industry especially 
received great benefits through this pro- 
vision, @ notable instance of which was 
the protection of the dairy industry. 
That industry would be in a sad plight 
today if it had not been for the increased 
duties given under the flexible tariff. 

The flexible provision is one of the 
most progressive steps taken in tariff 
making in all our history. It is entirely 
wrong that there shall be no remedy to 
isolated cases of injustice that may arise 
through the failure to adequately pro- 
tect certain industries, or to-destroy the 
opportunity to revise ‘duties which may 
prove higher than necessary to protect 
some industries and, therefore, become 
onerous upon the public. To force such 
a@ situation upon the public for such long 


periods is, in my view, economically 
wrong and is prejudicial to public, 
interest. 


“I am informed the principle is sup- 
ported by the most important of the 
‘ It is supported by 
our leading manufacturing organizations. 
It is supported by labor and consumers 
organizations. It has never hitherto 
been made a political issue, In the last 
campaign some important Democratic 
leaders even advocated the increase of 
powers to the Tariff Commission so as 
to practically extinguish congressional 
action. I do not support sich a plan. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
I regard it as of the utmost importance 
in justice to the public; as a protection 
for the sound progress in our economic 
system, and for the future protection 
of our farmers and our industries and 
consumers, that the flexible tariff, 
through recommendation of the Tariff 


Commission to the Executive, should be 
maintained.” 


Amendment Proposed 
To Drop Flexible Section 


In accordance with his announced in- 
tention, Senator Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, proposed 
an amendment in the Senate Sept. 24 to 
strike out the ‘entire flexible section 
(section 336) of the bill. 


The pafliamentary situation, however, 


according to a ruling of Vice President 
Curtis, does not make the Simmons mo- 


tion the pending question. Before he 
introduced his amendment, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Committee 


chairman, proposed an amendment, in- 
troduced by himself, Sept. 21, which 
would restore to the bill costs of pro- 
duction as the criteria by which the 
President’s powers should be exercised, 
in place of the “differences in conditions 
of competition” as passed by the House 
and originally reported by the Finance 


majority. 
The Smoot amendment, which the 








of. transportation costs which provides 
that the imported article should be al- 
lowed costs of transportation frgm the 
areas of substantial production in~the 
principal competing country to the prin- 
cipal United States port of importation 
while the domestic article should be al- 
lowed the costs of transportation from 
the areas of substantial production to 
the same principal port of importation. 

On. bringing forth this amendment, 
Senator Smoot spoke extensively _in 
favor of the flexible policy, declaring 
that it had proven itself in seven years 
of operation and pointing out President 
Hoover’s advocacy of the system. He 
was answered by Senator Simmons, who 
strongly opposed continuing this policy 
which was first:written into law in 1922. 


Mr. Smoot Questioned 
On Transportation Clause 


Senator Smoot was questioned regard- 
ing the new transportation paragraph 
by Senator Harrison -(Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, who pointed out that under its 
provisions in estimating the cost of pro- 
duction of Utah sugar, the Tariff Com- 
mission would take the transportation 


-eost to New York City, rather than to 


Chicago where the sugar actually reaches 
the market. 

“J don’t know what the Commission 
would do,” declared Senator Smoot. “It 
seems to me that would take a stretch 
of the imagination.” 

Such an interpretation is perfectly 
logical if the transportation paragraph 
is adopted, contended Senator Harrison. 


Trade Mark Provision 
Approved by Senate 


The amendment of the Finance Com- 
mittee prohibiting the entry into the 
United States of merchandise manu- 
factured abroad bearing American trade 
marks owned by citizens, was accepted 
by a vote of 46 to 31. The same prohi- 
bition® against’ merchandise bearing 
United States patent notices was adopted 
without a record vote. 

The trade mark amendment, it was 
contended on the floor, will stop ‘the 
manufacture in Ireland for shipping into 
the United States of the tractor called 
the “Fordson” manufactured by the Ford 
Motor Company. 

The vote on the trade mark amend- 
ment was as follows: 

Ayes (46) 

Republicans (26): Allen, Capper, Dale, 
Deneen, Edge, Goff, Goldsborough, Gould, 
Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, He- 
bert, Jones, Kean, Keyes, Metcalf, Nye, 
Patterson, Phipps, Reed, Sackett, Town- 
send, Walcott, Warren, Waterman. 


Democrats (20): Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Blease, Bratton, Caraway, Dill, 
Glass, Harris, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 
Kendrick, McKellar, Sheppard, Thomas 
of Oklahoma, Trammell, Wagner, Walsh 
of Massachusetts, and Wheeler. 

Noes (31). 

Republicans. (19): . Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Couzens, Cutting, Fess, Fraz- 
ier, Glenn, Johnson, La Follette, McMas- 
ter, McNary, Norbeck, Schall, Short4 
ridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, 
and Vandenburg. 

Democrats (12): Brock, Connally, 

letcher, George, Harrison, King, Over- 

an, Ransdell, Steck, Swanson, Tydings, 
and Walsh of Montana. 

Paired: Smith and Watson, Simmons 
and Burton, Stephens and Robinson of 
Indiana. 


Senator Harrison 
Objects to Statement 


The President’s statement was termed 
“a repudiation of the majority leader of 
this body,” by Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, recalling the announce- 
ment on the floor by Senator Watson 
that “so far as I have any influence 
with him (Mr. Hoover) he will not en- 
gage in this controversy.” 


Declares Majority Members 
Agreed to Rescind Action 


“Majority members of the Finance 
Committee, with the exception of one 
or two, agreed to rescind their action 
on the trade mark section,” asserted Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 

Mr. Couzens, a member of the Finance 
Committee, pointed out the distinction 
between a trade mark and a patent, stat- 
ing that, while the former is not a mo- 
nopoly, the latter is a monopoly granted 
and protected by the Government at con- 
siderable expense. Consequently, he 
said, it was felt that merchandise on 
which the’ Government guarantees a 
monopoly should be manufactured by 
American labor and not abroad. Nearly 
every country has this same protection 
of its own patents, he said. 

The Finance’ Committee majority met 
earlier in the day to discuss this ques- 
tion and decided that, while most of their 
number favored the House language 
permitting the importation of trade 
marked goods upon written consent of 
the owner of the trade mark, each of 
the 11 majority Senators should vote 
as they think best rather than collec- 
tively. ' 

Whenever a plant, such as the Ford 
tractor factory, is moved abroad, as the 
Ford plant was moved to Ireland, Ameri- 
tan labor is a loser, contended Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in support 
of the Committee amendment, 

“We have been protecting the owner of 
the trade mark,” said Senator Reed. 
“Now we want to protect the American 
labor that goes to make these articles. 
I can see no justification in the world for 
the making of a tractor in Ireland, label- 








chair ruled should be acted on before 
the Simmons motion to strike out, would 


ing it with the trade mark ‘Fordson,’ or 
whatever it is called, and then importing 
it over here and using that American- 
given monopoly to protect that imported 
article in the American market. 

“Jt is not true to American workmen, 
and that is why the:provision was incor- 
porated. The same is true of the section 
regarding patents.” 


Amendment Opposed 


As Hampering Industry 


Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, op- 
posed the Committee amendment, in- 
sisting it would work a hardship on 
American industry. : 

The proposed prohibition against the 
importation of trade marked merchan- 
dise made abroad applies only to cases 
where the trade mark is owned by 
American citizens, Mr. Glenn pointed 
out, and not where the American trade 
mark is owned by a foreigner. 

If the amendment is adopted, he said, 
it will give the Frenchtown Porcelain 
Company, of Trenton, N. J., a monopoly 
on the’ manufacture of porcelain for 
spark plugs where the trade mark must 





+> 
‘Mr. Watson Predicts 


Vote Will Be Close 


Decision on Administrative Por- 
tion Anticipated Sometime 
This Week 








Schedule Announced | New Law Is Proposed to Create A gency 


To Have Control of Communications 


Of Entertainment for 


Pr emier MacDonald House Members Making Study of Plan to Extend Life of | 


British. Prime Minister ‘to 


Spend Two Days at W hite| 








Radio Commission Uniil 


Extension of the life of the Federal 
Radio Commission until such time as 


House; Will Be Met by) there may be a federal commission on 


Secretary of State 





communications, or similar body, is: the 
main feature of probable radio legisla- 
tion at the coming session of Congress, 


The complete schedule of entertain- | Representative White (Rep.), of Lewis- 


ment for the prime minister of Great 


be burnt in when the porcelain goes | Britain, Ramsay MacDonald,. during his 


into the kiln. | 

The Committee amendment on trade | 
marks was sustained, 46 to 31, and the! 
new section prohibiting the entry of 
goods bearing American patent notices | 
was accepted without a record vote. 


Begin Consideration 
Of Flexible Provision ’ 


The Senate next turned to the so- 
called flexible provisions by which the 
President is empowered to raise and 
lower rates by 50 per cent upon facts 
ascertained by the Tariff Commission") 
relating to costs of production at home 
and abroad. : 

As reported by the Finance Committee, 
the language inserted by the House mak- 
ing “differences in conditions of com- 
petition” the criteria on which the Presi- 
dent should base the exercise of his rate- 
changing powers, rather than “differ- 
ences in costs of production” as the pres- 
ent law reads, was retained. Since then 
the Committee has rescinded its action 
and Senator Smoot, on behalf of the 
Committee, has proposed an amendment 
restoring costs of production as the basis 





for flexible changes, with the addition 
of a definition of what shall be included 
as transportation costs, 


Flexible Tariff Law 


Is Termed Necessary 


Speaking in favor of the flexible policy 
as well as the amendment he has offered, 
Senator Smoot said: . 

“The flexible tariff provision when 
adopted was an experiment. It was an 
effort to remedy the inconsistencies iIn- 
volved in applying inflexible, unrespon- 
sive, rigid tariff legislation to the flex- 
ible, shifting, changing current of in- 
dustrial conditions. Every new govern- 
mental remedy, no matter how great its 
merit, has to face recurrent attacks dur- 
ing the early years of its existence, 

“In his message to the special session 
of this Congress, President Hoover 
stated his conviction that ‘seven years 
of experience have proved the principle 
of flexible tariff to be practicable and 
in the long view a most important prin- 
ciple to maintain.’ To destroy the flex- 
ible tariff would be to ignore that ex- 
perience and to ignore the necessity for 
adapting our tariff legislation promptly 
to the expanding needs of the country. 
It would be a most unfortunate step 
backward in tariff making. It would be 
a refusal to remedy one of the most 
glaring defects necessarily a part of 
tariff changes by Congressional legisla- 
tion. 

“What has been the experience of the 
past seven years to which the President 
refers?’ During the early part of that 
period the Tariff. Commission was re- 
organizing for its new functions, was 
establishing its new procedure, and or- 
ganizing an investigative machinery. It 
was building up a_ highly specialized 
technical personnel. But despite such 
time-consuming factors that delay the 





placing of any new governmental rem- 
edy into full operation, the Tariff Com- 
mission has, nevertheless, along with 
its. other investigative and regulatory 
duties, ordered some 83 investigations 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
necessity for readjusting particular tariff 
duties, 

“As a result of these investigations 
some 50 reports have been made to the 
President, and pursuant thereto the Pres- 
ident has proclaimed 32 increases in the 
tariff rates and five decreases. A de- 
tailed list of these increases and de- 
icreases I inserted in the Record last 
Saturday. 

“Above all, it must be remembered 
that this is the work of an agency in 
applying a new remedy, without prece- 
dent or guide, during a period when it 
was hampered by litigation and attacks 
upon the constitutionality of the func- 
tions sought to be performed, and espe- 
cially during a period when it was nec- 
essary to formulate the details of the 
application of the principles laid down 
by the Congress in the flexible tariff 
provisions, and to resolve many mat- 
ters of doubt which have now become 
matters of precedent. 


Change in Conditions 


Require Duty Adjustment 

“The flexible tariff system is based 
upon the fundamental principle that 
tariff rates should be susceptible of ad- 
justment to conform with the constantly 
changing economic conditions in agri- 
culture .and industry. The economic 
conditions that govern business compe- 
tition are today changing more rapidly 
than at anytime in recent history. 

“The policies with reference to trade 
marks, patents, copyrights, labor pen- 
sions, unemployment doles, may lower 
costs of production and place foreign 
industries in special positions of advan- 
tage. These economic changes require 
a tariff system that is adaptable; that is 
sufficiently flexible to’ be workable and 
practical in the face of such changes. 

“These economic and political changes 
arise in the interim between general con- 
gressional revisions of the tariff laws. 
These changes frequently constitute 
emergencies that call for prompt action. 
The element of time becomes all impor- 





tant. For instance, our old established 
wood alcohol industry, the product of de- 
structive distillation of hardwoods, was 
amply protected from foreign competi- 
tion as late as the Autumn of 1924. Early 
in the Winter of 1925 German wood al- 
cohol in quantity was landed in the port 





of New York duty paid at some 15 cents 
per gallon less than wood alcohol could 
be produced in this country. German 
chemists had found a formula for the 
cheap production of methanol from coal 
products. Within a brief period from the 
first German imports the duty on wood 
alcohol (menthanol) was raised by presi- 
dential proclamation upon recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission. An estab- 
lished American industry was thus saved 
from destructive competition. 

_ “Congress cannot prevent, nor should 
it shut its eyes, to economic and scien- 
tific development. But the Congress ean 
and should preserve and perfect a tariff 
system that is adaptable to meeting 
these developments in so far as they 
affect the relations between our domes- 
tic agricultural and manufacturing in- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


visit to the United States, Oct. 4-10, was 
announced by the Department of State 
on Sept. 24. 

Premier MacDonald, accompanied by 
his daughter, Miss Ishbel MacDonald, 
and party will be met in New York 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, and the British ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard. The party will come 
immediately to Washington, and the 
prime minister and his daughter will 
spend their first night in the capital at 
the British Embassy. : 

On the next day, Oct. 5, they will go 
to remain*at the White House as the 
guests of President and Mrs. Hoover, 
returning to stay at the British Em- 
bassy two days later, Oct. 8. 

The schedule of entertainment an- 
nounced by the Department 6f State fol- 
lows in full text: 

Friday, Oct. 4: The prime minister 
will arrive in New York on the “Beren- 
garia,” accompanied by Miss Ishbel Mac- 
Donald, Lord Arnold, Sir Robert Van- 
sittart,- private secretary to the prime 
minister; Mr. R. L. Craigie, head of the 
American department of the foreign of- 
fice; Mr. Thomas Jones, deputy secre- 
tary of the cabinet. He will be met by 
the Secretary of State and the British 
ambassador. ‘ 


Leave for Washington 
11 a. m.—The prime minister and party 
leave Pennsylvania Station for Wash- 
ington. 
4 p. m.—The prime minister and his 


party and the Secretary of State arrive | 


at Union Station in Washington, where 


they will be received by the Under-sec- | 


retary of State, accompanied by Mr. 
George Akerson. secretary to the Presi- 


dent, and the President’s Military and | 


Naval Aides, the Assistant Secretaries 
of State, Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, Mr. Will- 
iam R. Castle Jr., Mr. Francis White 
and Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, Mr, J. Theo- 
dore Marriner, chief of the western Eu- 
ropean division, Department of State, 
and Mr. James Clement Dunn, chief of 
the division of international confer- 
ences and protocol, Department of State, 
and by Mr. Ronald Ian “Campbell, coun- 
selor of the British embassy, accom- 
panied by the British embassy staff. 
Mr. MacDonald will be received with the 
customary military honors. 


4:30 p. m.—The prime minister and | 


his party will arrive at the British em- 
bassy, 1300 Connecticut Avenue. 


Will Call on President 


6 p. m—The President and Mrs, 
Hoover will receive the prime minister 
and Miss MacDonald, accompanied by 
the British ambassador and Lady Isa- 
bella Howard, at the White House. 

7 p. m.—The prime minister. will re, 
ceive representatives of the press at the 
British embassy. 

8 p. m.—The prime minister will dine 
informally at the British embassy. 

Saturday, Oct. 5: dl a. m.—The 
prime minister accompanied by the am- 
bassador of Great Britain will call upon 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice and 
the Speaker at the Capitol. ; 

11:30 a. m.—The prime minister ac- 
companied by the ambassador will call 
upon the Secretary of State at the De- 
partment of State. 

12:45 p. m.—The primé minister and 
his party will lunch at the British em- 
bassy. 

2:30 p. m—Mr. MacDonald accom- 
panied by Miss MacDonald will go to 
stay at the White House. 

Sunday, Oct. 6: Mr. MacDonald and 
Miss MaeDonald will be the guests of 
the President and Mrs. Hoover. 


Visit to Congress 


Monday, Oct. 7: Mr. MacDonald and 
party accompanied by the ambassador 
of Great Britain will visit Congress. 


1 p. m.—Mr. MacDonald and Miss 
MacDonald will lunch at the White 
House. 


8 p. m.—Mr. MacDonald and party 
will be guests of honor at a’ dinner 
given by the President and Mrs. Hoover. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8: 10 a. m.—Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Miss MacDonald will -.iurn 
to the British embassy. 

1 p. m—Mr. MacDonald and Miss 
MacDonald will be the guests of the 
Canadian minister and Mrs, Massey at 
luncheon. 

8 p. m.—The ambassador of Great 
Britain will entertain Mr. MacDonald 
and his party at dinner followed by a 
reception. 

Trip to Mount Vernon 

Wednesday, Oct. 9: 1--p..m.—Mr. 
MacDonald will be the guest of the 
Overseas Writers at luncheon. ” 

2 p. m.—Mr. MacDonald and ‘party 
accompanied by Mr. William R. Castle 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, and 
the ambassador of Great Britain will 
visit Mount Vernon by motor and place 
a wreath on the tomb of George Wash- 
ington. Returning, a.stop will be made 
at Arlington and a wreath will be placed 
on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

8 p. m.—Mr. MacDonald will be the 
guest of the Secretary of State at din- 
ner at Woodley. 

Thursday, Oct. 10: 9:30 a. m.—Mr. 
MacDonald and party will leave Wash- 
ington for Philadelphia. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 24, 1929 








10 a. m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced, 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

2:30 p. m.—Mayor James Rolph Jr., 
of San Francisco, Calif., called to say 
good-bye to the President before leaving 
for his home. 

3. he m.—The Commissioner General to 
the International Exposition at Seville, 
Spain, Thomas Campbell, called to pre- 
sent to the President Fred R. Zimmer- 
man, of Wisconsin, newly appointed Com- 
missioner to the exposition. 

4 p. m.—President Hoover issued a 
statement regarding the maintenance of 
the flexible provisions of the tariff. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


'ton, Me., stated orally Sept. 24. Mr. 


| 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and recently attended an international 
| convention on radiotelegraph in Europe. 
| He is a candidate for the majority nomi- 
{nation for United States Senator. - 

Besides the extension of the life of 
the Commission, Mr. White says two 
other matters of radio legislation are 
likely to be acted upon at the coming 
regular session. These are: removal of 
the limitations cn the power of the Pres- 
ident in the appointment of members of 
the Commission, to do away with the 
geographical distribution of its member- 
ship; and changes in existing law with 
reference to prdcedure to be followed by 
the Commission, ° 


The Federal Radio Commission was 
created under Public Law No. 632, of the 
69th Congress, the radio act approved 
'on Feb. 23, 1927. Under the terms of 
that. act, the appointment of five mem- 
bers was authorized and not more than 
one of these five commissioners could 
be appointed from any of the five zones 
into which the country and its posses- 
sions are divided. The first commis- 
sioners, under that law, were to be ap- 


Hee a is chairman of the House Commit- 


| subject.. In speaking of a communica- 





| pointed for the terms of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 years, respectively, from the effective 
|date of the 1927 act, but: their succes- 
| sors were to be appointed for terms of 
| Six” years, except in the filling of va- 
| cancies. 


| . Then came the Public Law No. 195, 
| approved Mar. 28, 1928, in the 70th 
Congress, extending the period during 
|which the members of the Commission 
shall receive compensation at $10,000 
per year until Mar. 16, 1929, and provid- 
ing that the terms of each Commissioner 
shall expire on Feb. 23,, 1929, appoint- 
;ments thereafter to be for longer pe- 
riods,—for two, three, four, five and six 
years, respectively, as in the prior act. 
On Mar. 4, 1929, by Public Law No. 1029 
of the 70th Congress, the powers and 
|; authority of the Commission under the 
1927 act were continued. Under that 
last act, it was provided that all the 
powers and authority vested in the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission by the radio act 
of 1927 shall continue to be vested in 
and exercised by the Commission un- 
tél Dec. 31, 1929, and the period during 
which the Commissioners should receive 
their $10,000 compensation, each, was 
extended to Mar. 16, 1930. 

This last act, the latest legislation on 
the subject, also made these stipulations: 
(1) Prior to Jan, 1, 1931, the licensing 
authority shall grant no license or re- 
newal of license under the 1927. radio 
act for a broadcasting station for a 

eriod to exceed three months and no 
icense or renewal of license for any 
other class of station for a. period to 
exceed. one-year, (2) Terms of office of 
all.. five commissioners to expire Feb. 
23, 1930, and thereafter commissioners 
to be appointed for the same fixed terms 
as in prior acts. (3) Commission au- 
thorized to appoint a general counsel at 








Adviser Suggested 
To Aid Farm Board 


Appointment of F. O. Landrum 
Of Texas Recommended 


Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., conferred with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board Sept. 23, in advocacy 
of the appointment of Frank O. Lan- 
drum, of Laguna, Tex., to a position on 
the advisory committee of that Board, as 
a representative of the wool and mohair 
industry. This statement wus authorized 
orally by Mr. Garner on Sept. 24. Mr. 
Garner is the minority leader of the 
| House. 

Mr. Garner authorized the following 
statement: 

Both Senators Sheppard and Connally 
endorsed. Mr. Landrum for this appoint- 
ment. Mr. Landrum also has the en- 
| dorsement of the Southwestern Mohair 
Growers Association, of El Paso, and 
|the American Mohair Producers Co- 
operative Corporation with headquarters 
at Uvalde, Tex. 

Mr. Landrum has been identified with 
the goat industry in west Texas for 36 
years. He was one of the organizers 
of the National Mohair Growers Associa- 
tion, serving as chairman of the selling 
committee for six years, He represented 
the mohair interests before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and be- 
for the Senate Committee on Finance in 
connection with rates in the pending tar- 
iff bill, He is expected to represent the 
Texas sheep and goat interests at 
the national conference in Chicago in 
October. 


Mr. Howell Defends 
Prohibition Views 





Seaton 
Replies to’ President’s Request 
For Proof of Violations 


Senator Howell (Rep:), of Nebraska, 
replying in the Senate Sept. 24 to Presi- 
dent. Hoover’s statement calling upon 
him to support allegations of prohibi- 
tion violations in the District of Co- 
lumbia with specific evidence, described 
the President’s request as “unfair.” 

“The President is unfair in asking me 
for specific instances,” said Mr. Howell, 
“because I am not personally familiar 
with bootlegging.” 

The Nebraska Senator had stated in 
connection with the debate on the tariff 
bill that the prohibition law was not 
enforced in the National Capital, and said 
that it was within the President’s power 
“to dry up” the city. 

“I spoke from common knowledge of 
the conditions here, and the general be- 
lief of their existence among those out- 
side of Washington,” said Senator 
Howell. “Conditions are better’ here 
than in most cities but bootlegging 
thrives in Washington.” 

“The night clubs flourish in Wash- 
ington and liquor is available in these 
night clubs.” 


_Mr* Howell read a report of four pro- 
hibition investigators on conditions in 
a Washington club as they were alleged 


to be on a visit there on Jan 21, 1927, 
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Committee Is Organized 


$10,000 per year, and three assistants | 
general counsel at $7,500 each, and such 
other legal assistant as may be neces- 
sary. 

That is the last word of Congréss. re- 
garding the Radio Commission. The 
House leadership, holding down business 
of that body at the extra session as 
closely as possible to the major legisla- 
tion of farm relief and the traiff, have 
made no plans for radio or other legis- 
lation during the remainder of the extra 
session. Chairman White, of the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, and other Mem- 
bers of the House, and members of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce are agreed that some action with 
respect to the Commission is necessary 
at the outset of the regular session. Mr. 
White expressed the view that while he 
believes ultimately there will be a com- 
mission on communications which will 
have jurisdiction over telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable and radio, there is no pros- 
pect of immediate legislation creating 
such a commission. “I, therefore, believe,” 
he said, “that Congress at this coming 
session will extend the life of the Com- 
mission until there is some other regula- 
tory body, such as the communications 
commission. The subject has been talked | 
over in the House Committee, but so far 
no legislation has been drafted on the 


tions commission I am referring to the 
subject in general terms, not to any par- 
ticular bill. 

“TI see no reason any longer to restrict 
the selection of members of the Commis- 
sion to any particular group of States. 
The problem of geographical needs with 
respect to radio has been met and there 
is no need of geographical distribution 
of members. A removal of restrictions 
will tend toward selection of the best 
available men for such a body.” 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
has a bill pending (S. 6), for creation of 
a commission on communications and 
power, to comprise five members, for 
“regulation of transmission of | intelli- 
gence by wire or wireless,” on which 
hearings were held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce last May. 
The reference to power in his bill was 
added by an amendment he offered on 
June 4, last, under which he proposed 


| the tariff. 
|on the tariff. 


|by certain shipbuilding . companies, 
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son 

11 a. m. to 12 m.—Debate on the 
bill. . oe ae ea 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued 


1 p. m. to 2.p. m.—Continued de 


2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continue 
on the tariff. ve 
p. m. to 4 p, m.—Continued 
on the tariff. Ee 
4 to 5.57 p. m.—Continued d 
tariff bill. te eee 
5:47 p. m.—Adjourned until 11 a. 
Sept. 25. + ee 


Sept. 


House. 
Not in session. Adjourned 
noon Sept. 26. ‘ 


Committee Meeting 
of the. 


Senate. 
September 25 





Naval Affairs, subcommittee, 
gation of alleged propaganda 
at the Geneva naval conference: of 


vit] 


1 





a. m, al 
Agriculture and Forestry, hearing: 6 ; 

Federal Farm Board nominations, 10:30 

a. m. S38 





Press Association Given | 
Right to Relocate Station 


Permission to change the location of | 


its transmitters from several large citi 
to outlying districts was granted Press 
Wireless, Inc., by the Federal Radio 
Commission, according to the Com: 
sion’s statement of applications granted, 
made public Sept. 24. 
Press Wireless, Inc., has Been g 
a number of short-wave channels 
use by the American press in the trans=* 
mission of news. The transmitters of | 
the corporation are to be situated nes 
large cities.’ These are Washington, D; 
C.; Los Angeles; Calif.; Philadelph 
Pa.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Garden City, L. 
I.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, 5 
and New York City. 


for the sale to distributors or cons 





that the commission, through a_ joint 
board,. shall have the right to regulate 


You can buy 


Statler 


only ‘at 


HOTELS STATLER | — 


in 
Boston 


Buffalo 


Cleveland 


Detroit 


St. Louis *‘ 


New York 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


eeeand more 


always: radio when you throw a ‘a 

switch — ice-water when you press 

a valve — the morning paper under 

your door — a good library at your 

{ disposal — a reading lamp at your : 
bed-head — your own private bath 

—all these things, whatever the 

. price of your room, at no added 


cost ... Fixed 


every one of the 7700 Statler rooms 


ee. And each 


choice -of restaurants, from a 
lunch-counter or cafeteria to 
formal a la carte or banquet serve 
ice of the first class, 


just and reasonable rates and charges, merce, etc. 2 







































































of power transmitted in interstate com- ' 


Service 


for your money, 


rates are posted in 


hotel: ‘offers your 






















































































































































































































































































} which the product is taken. The reserves | 


’ terial in making the product of a manu- 


ee eas 


am te 


| year during the life of the property to 
' yecover the original cost of the mineral 


' which the courts will apply in deter- 
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| Views of Supreme Court 


') 295, the Supreme Court reached the fol- | 
} lowing conclusion as to the meaning of | 


| Allowance for Depletion 






~ 





oe | 
cer 1772) 
‘Internal Revenue 





lans Drafted | 
or Consideration 
osals Submitted by Staff 

; Committee on In- 
Revenue Taxation 


These provisions, in substance, are 
follows: | 

i.—In the case of timber and surface | 
deposits, depletion is allowable on cost, 
Mar. 1, 1918, value. No discovery de- 
pletion is allowable, 

2—In the case of mines, depletion 
is allowable on cost, Mar. 1, 1913, value, 
or fair market value on or about the 
date of discovery (if discovery is made 
after Mar. 1, 1918). The discovery de- 
pletion, however, is limited to 50 per 
cent of the net income from the prop- 
erty (computed without allowance for 
depletion). 
_ 8.—In the case of oil and gas wells, 
| depietion is allowable on cost, Mar. 1, 
' 1918, value, or, in lieu of either, 27% 
per cent of the gross income from the 
property. The amount in the last in- 
stance, however, is limited to 50 per 
cent of the net income from the prop- 
erty (computed without the depletion 
allowance). 


ni 





e staff of the Joint (congressional) 
mm on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
, under the direction of L. H. Parker, 
ef of Staff, has prepared a prelim- 
report suggesting new methods of 
mining depletion allowances for 
Ss, quarries, oil wells, timber, etc., in 
uting Federal taxes. 
synopsis of the scope of the report, 
‘made public by the Committee, was 
blished in the issue of Sept. 24.. The 
port deals with the legs! concept of 
pletion, the accounting concept, pres- 
statutory provisions, methods used 4.—For gain or loss on the sale of | 
t by the Bureau of Internal Rev-' property, or for the computation of net| 
“entie, defects in the present system, and | Joss carried forward to subsequent years, | 
the methods proposed. | depletion is.allowable on cost or Mar. | 


5 The full text of the report proceeds as| 1, 1913, value. 


- Income From Property Used 


1 letion—The Con- | r . 
ao oe As Basis of Depletion Value 


tion does not require that the mine 
“owner be given any allowance for de- | Methods of valuation in use by the_ 
tion. The Supreme Court has held! pyreau. 


upre! | Three methods are employed | 
that this deduction is not one to which|py ¢pe Bureau of Internal Revenue in| 


is entitled as a matter of right, but | valuing properties for depletion: (1) | 
@ concession. mgde by Congress 1n/ Comparative sales method, (2) prevail- 
ition of the Qauity im such cases. ng” royal method, and” (8). analy 
 §. 399; Stanton v. Baltic Mining | "?POtvarative sa 
fipany, 240 U. S. 103; and Goldfield | 
ssolidated Mines v. Scott, 247 U. S. 


i ee 






Comparative sales method. The com- | 
parative sales method consists of deter- 
-|mining the fair market value of the 
property as of the basic date of valua-' 
|tion by reference to the average price 

paid for similar properties on or about | 
'that date. The following hypothetical | 
|example shows the practical application | 
| of this method: | 

A gravel deposit on Mar. 1, 1913, con- | 
‘ 5 |tained 100,000 tons. A similar deposit 
depletion: . | containing 50,000 tons sold in January, 

“The depletion charge permitted as 8/1913, for $1,000, or at the rate of 2 
deduction from gross income in deter-| cents per ton. Another deposit of simi- 
mining the taxable income of mines for|jar character containing 100,000 tons | 
any year represents the reduction in the| 514 in June, 1913, for $2,500, or at the| 
mineral contents of the reserye from|yate of 2% cents per ton. The aver- 
age price paid per ton in the two com | 
parative cases is 2% cents. The Mar. 1,} 
1913, value of the first mentioned gravel ; 
deposit is, therefore, 2% cents times, 
100,000 tons, or $2,250. 

Prevailing royalty method. Properties | 
operaved under lease contracts are often , 
valued by determining the present worth 
of the savings indicated by the differ- | 
ence between the prevailing royalty rate | 
and the actual royalty rate paid. The 
prevailing royalty rate is found by an 
examination of the rates paid in the! 
case of leases of similar properties ex-! 
ecuted at or near the basic date of valu- 
ation. The following computation of an | 
attual case makes clear the application | 
of the principles involved in this method: 

A coal lease ealling for a royalty of 
10 cents per ton was estimated to con-.| 
|tain, as of Mar. 4, 19%, 4,083,508 tons. | 
: ‘ It was estimated, also, that the average 
=~ _ magia ment quoted above it | annual output would be 335,958 1-3 tons. 

ore oe ons ” of | The predicted life of the property, there- 

is apparent that the legal concept o \¢ Pecans Miwaltion ‘pela on 

letion is an amount set aside each |*°T@, Was = years. ; a Pp at 
deple {or about Mar. 1, 1913, as evidenced by 
{contracts on similar properties, a 
-. |for a rate of 17.9 cents per ton. ee. 
In other words, oe and a ge. saving, therefore, under the terms of the 
ar. 1, 1913, value is the test|}.3.6 is 7.9 cents per ton, or an annual | 
j}savinge of $26,540.71 (.079 times 335,- 
958 1-3). The present worth of the an- | 
nual savings of $26,540.71 for 12 years, | 
computed at 8 per cent, is $200,116.92. | 
The depletion unit is, therefore, $200,- 
116.92 (the present worth of the lease) | 
divided by 4,031.500 (the estimated ton- 
nage), or $0.04966 per ton. 





On Mine Depletion 
In United States v. Ludy, 274 U. S. 


are recognized as wasting assets. 
“The depletion effected by operation | 
is likened to the using up of raw jma-| 


facturing establishment, As the cost 
of the raw material must be deducted 
from the gross income before the net 
income can be determined, so the esti- 
mated cost of the part of the reserve 
used up is allowed.” 

This case arose under the gain and loss | 
rovisions of the revenue act of 1916. | 

hile that act authorized a depletion 
allowance, it did not provide, in terms, 
that in computing the gain from the sale 
of the property a deduction should be 
| made from the original cost on account 
of depletion. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary for the court in passing upon the 
question presented to consider the mean- 


sold. 
covery or 


mining an annual depletion allowance in 
the absence of statutory provisions. 


Usual Accounting 
Procedure Analyzed 


Accounting concepts of depletion.— 
There is no appreciable difference be- | 
tween the legal and the accounting con- | : 
cepts of depletion. It is a fundamental Cost of Equipment 
principle of accounting that no profit is Deducted From Income 
realized from a sale unless all elements Analytic appraisal method. This 
of the cost of the product are deducted. method, as the title suggests, is an ana- 

In the case of the sale of natural re- | |ytie appraisal of the ore in the mine on 
sources, one of the important elements | the valuation date, and is based on the | 
of cost is the price paid for the raw) principle of finding the present worth of 
material. In accounting terminology, the future expected profits. In fact, the | 
this deduction for the cost of the raw! method is known, also, as the Present 
material is called depletion. Worth Method, as the Future Expected 

The usual accounting procedure is to! Profits Method. and as Hoskold’s Method. 
sét aside in a reserve an amount out/It is the method most frequently em- 
of the sale of each unit of the product ployed by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
sufficient to equal the entire cost of the) nue in the case of metals. Like the pre- 
raw material when exhaustion of the|vailing royalty method, the first step 
= - other mama, Senourcy —_ > vers ee, properties is to nee 

e. or example, e unit«o e-|the number of units of mineral in the 
bletion for each ton of coal sold in/the mine, and the second step is to estimate 
case of a mine containing 1,000,000 tons the average annual rate at which it will 
and costing $100,000, is 10 cents per gon. be removed. Unlike the preceding 

Statutory provisions.—(a) Prior acts: method, however, the valuation does not | 
The corporation excise tax law of 1909 follow mathematically from these two 
failed to provide for any deduction on estimates. Other, perplexing steps are 
account of the depletion of mineral re- required. It is necessary, as the third 
serves. The resulting hardships to op- step, to estimate the cost to mine the 
erators of mines induced Congress to| ore and to determine the percentage of 
make provision in the first income—tax es ee ge a ~ a. verily. 
law for depletion. e cost of adequate plants to be con- 
- The revenue act of 1913 provided for | Structed during the life of the proper- 
a reasonable deduction for depletion in| ties must be estimated. Finally, the 
the case of mines (interpreted by the Bu- future selling price of the. metal must 
reau of Internal Revenue tc include oil be predicted from statistics of actual 
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*< Depletion — 


Of Mines, Oil Wells and Timber Urged 





> 
as| Existing Provisions 


Reviewed in Report 





Fixed Rate Per Unit and Per- 


centages of Gross Income Are 
Methods Suggested 


cent and a sinking fund rate of 4 per 
cent, the present worth of this total 
profit is found to be $1,575,474 as of 
Mar. 1, 1913. To find the value of the 
ores, only, the Mar. 1, 1913, value of 
the plant, $500,000, is subtracted from 
the present worth leaving $1,975,474 as 
The rate per 
pound allowed for depletion is found, of 
course, by dividing the value of the ores 
($1,075,474) by the estimated amount 
(59,976,212| ing the lean years in spite of the fact 


the value of the ores. 


of recoverable copper 


.| other localities, and conditions in the 
“| particular industry. have.changed to such 
extent due to the disturbances of the 
wa that the engineers’ accuracy of 
j ent cannot be tested by present- 
day aed feta : _— = ore, the mem- 
o _ Judgment. of even competent 
witeseede are more or less blurred by 
~ lapse of time and the changed con- 
ions. 


Still another defect is’ the expense 
which the present system inflicts both 
on the Government and the taxpayer. 
While the Government has maintained 
a large force of engineers for a period 
«| of more than 10 years, final values in 
many cases are still undetermined. Defi- 
nite figures are not available, but it is 
believed that taxpayers have been put 
to 10 times the expense borne by the 
Government. In many cases, small tax- 
payers are unable to secure adequate 
relief because they cannot afford to em- 
ploy the experts necessary té determine 
proper valuations. 

(b) Instability of revenue. ‘Under 
the existing law, the depletion deduc- 
tion is allowed before arriving at net 
income. This results in _ practically 
wiping out the tax of this industry dur- 


pounds), resulting in @ depletion rate/ that substantial dividends are paid. On 


. cents per pound. 

Defects in the present system: 

(a) Administrative difficulties. One 
of the principal administrative defects 
in the present system is the lack of uni- 
formity and certainty in computing de- 
pletion. It is axiomatic that formulae 


|and methods involving different basic 


principles do not produce the same re- 
sults. Each of the three methods of 
valuation in use by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue involve basic principles not 
found in the other two methods. The 


| application, therefore, of these methods 


must, of—necessity, result in different 
values. The prevailing royalty method 
and the comparative sales method are 


; peculiarly adaptable to the valuation of 


coal and other nonmetal mines, due to 
the fact that many such properties are 


| leased on a royalty basis, or due to the 


fact that there are readily available rec- 
ords of transactions involving the sales 
of similar properties. Accordingly, the 
valuation of these properties may be rea- 
sonably determined without the use of 
so.many factors based upon judgment or 
mere speculation. The two last-men- 
tioned methods, however, are not adapted 
to the valuation of metal mines on ac- 
count of the practical conditions exist- 
ing in this branch of the industry. The 
analytic method generally employed by 
the Bureau in the valuations of gold. 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, and other metal 
mines involves at least six important 
factors which are the subject of indi- 
vidual judgment. In many cases reliabie 
data from which the engineer may dra 

his conclusions in estimating these fac- 
tors are not available. Conclusions in 
such cases must vary according to the 
experience and viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual. Reputable mining engineers ad- 
mit that it is impossible to value a mine 
accurately as of a specific date by this 
method, due to the many speculative fac- 
tors involved. These authorities are of 
the opinion that the best that can be 
done under such circumstances is to fix 
a minimum and maximum range within 
which an approximation of value may be 
made. The following table showing the 
separate valuation of 10 copper compa- 


nies ranging from some of the smallest 


to some of the largest in the industry 

tends to confirm this statement and fur- 

ther shows the wide variation which may 
result from individual judgment: 
Valuations 

lst engineer 





ground for disagreement between tax- 
payers and Government officers, result- 
ing oftentimes in final allowances meas- 
ured only by the degree of persistence 


of the taxpayer’s representative. 


The lack of uniformity in the results ap- | 
pears not to be confined to each subclassi- 
| fication of the industry. 
tables of statistics seem to indicate that | 
the different methods of valuation have | 


2d engineer 


The following | 


the other hand, in prosperous years high 
taxes are collected. As a result, the 
| revenue received from the’industry as 
a whole is more unstable than in the 
case of other industries. For example, 
copper companies in 1921, which was 
a year of depression, reported a total 
tax of only $11,913, whereas, in 1924, 
® prosperous year, they reported a 
tax of $1.518,050, or a tax 127 times 
greater. On the other hand, the manu- 
facturing industry reported in 1921, a 
year of depression also in that indus- 
try, a tax of $65,376,504, and in 1924, 
a prosperous year,/a tax of $429,652,793, 
or approximately a tax only seven times 
greater. This situation appears unde- 
sirable from a practical revenue stand- 
point. 


Mining Industry Found 


To Pay Lowest Charge 


(c) Inequitable results. One test of 
a_ satisfactory system of taxation is 
whether or not it imposes a uniform 
burden upon all industries. In the de- 
termination of this principle, a test may 
be made on the basis of whether the 
tax burden based upon profits not re- 
tained for the development of the en- 
terprise is uniform. The following table, 
which discloses the percentage of tax 
paid by certain industries to the total 
dividends and Federal taxes paid, shows 
that mining and quarrying paid the low- 
est tax of any classification. The aver- 
age for all industries is 18 per cent, 
whereas mining and quarrying paid only 
12 per cent. Even transportation and 
|other public utilities, a classification 
— admittedly distributes a very 
| large portion of its profits as dividends. 
| paid a percentage of tax in excess of 
mining and quarrying. While it is con- 
ceeded that this is not the only test in 
determining the uniformity of tax bur- 
den, statistics show that mining com- 
panies are not retaining a substantiai 
portion of the depletion reserves allowed 
under the revenue acts for the acquisition 
of new properties. This result refutes the 
commonly accepted idea that the deple- 
tion reserves. allowed for income tax 
purposes are utilized for the purpose of 
acquiring new properties to take the 
place of those exhausted. 

Percentage of income tax to. profits 
not retained, i. e., to total of dividends 
and ‘Federal income tax paid (all corpo- 
rations for the five-year period, 1922 to 
1926, inclusive): 








OD xd ante eae «baie $129,276,845 $17,783,114 
Bry isk: 3,123,725 1,355,640 : , . Percent 
Cc 294,582,561 49,142,729| A. Aggregate of all industries.. 18 
by 33,743,126 7,902,059} B. Agriculture ................ 21 
D pwae thenate te 82,448,899 11,262,933; C, Mining and quarrying...... 12 
Brees ae dts cates 81,165,604 6,924,948) p Sanefastarion ae 19 
CG id<Kecoraeenasees 154,756,449 19,386,611 E. Caowitinn le 23 
at whua's a hee kawmsae 90,306,786 27,664,304 4 Be te eee ©5010 29 E 
Boat ere 21:551'345  20/989,076| F. Transportation and other pub- 
Es see OR A tae 9,582,307 5,578,359 Bie GTIORES.  « cvip ne. 0x eee 
————_————— - ———_—_|G. Trade ........ccce.cccccces 23 
Totals $950,537,647 $167,989,773| H. Public service, professional, 
Average ... 95,053,765 = 16,798,977 amusements, hotels, etc. .... 21 
Variation vce 566% 100% |T. Finance, banking, insurance, 
Such wide differences as these in the real estate, holding com- 
valuation of properties afford fertile panies, stock brokers....... 15 


Note: Detailed figures by years cov- 
ering the above can be found in appen- 
| XIV. 


| Excessive Values 
| Cause of Low Taxes 


The rate of profits taxes actually paid 
for the years 1917 to 1921 by the various 
industries. as shown by the following 


been an important factor in the amount /| table, indicates that certain subclassifi- 


of depletion and resulting tax paid by 


each branch of the industry: 


income only): 


Mining and quarrying (total) 

Coal mining . 

Metel mining (subtotal) 
Copper mining . 
Iron mining 
Lead and zine 
Gold, silver, etc. 

Oil and gas wells 

Quarrying . ; 

Miscellaneous mining (subtotal) . 
Clay, sand and gravel 
All other mining . 


ee ee ee 


| industry to the total tax paid by the 





Ms), The z { h ,._ Sale prices for a reasonable period prior 
lead oe re ed 5 = to the valuation date and from the exer- 
cent of the gross value, at the mine, of 
the output for the year. e 

The revenue act of 1916, in effect. 
adopted the provisions of the prior act 
except for a change in the limitation of | jineral the estimated cost of prod 

me . a. 1 ‘ produc- 
the 7“ ence. _ lieu of the Lieseation \tion. This expected profit is now reduced 
eed d in the prior act, a limitation| to present worth bv a special discount 


d upon the market value in the mine | table, prepared by H. D. Hoskold, an en- 
of the mineral sold was substituted. | gineer of international reputation on 


The revenue act of 1918 broadened the| mine valuations. (See “Hneineers’ Valu- 
scope of depletion to include other nat- jing Assistant,” by H. D. Hoskold.) In 
deposits and timber. The latter act! finding the vafhe of the ore for deple- 
placed no specific limitation on the tion purposes, as a final step dt is neces- 
amount of depletion allowable and fur-| sary to deduct from the present worth 


of prices in the future. 
cult estimates having been made, the 
expected profit is determined by deduct- 
ine from the estimated sale price of the 


providing for an allowance based upon! of the present and future plants as of 
_ cost, Mar. 1, 1913, value (if the pYOperty the basic date. The following example 
were acquired prior to Mar. 1, 1913), and| taken from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
discovery value in the case of mines, oil | nue records will elucidate the practical 
a gas wells. (if made subsequent to, application of this method: 
4 , 1, 1913). , 
pat | estimated to contain 3,811,924 tons of 
| ore, and the annual rate of extraction 
4 . is estimated to be 254,128 tons, giving 
Authorized by Current Law an expected life of 15 years to the mine. 
_ The revenue act of 1921 reenacted the| The ore is estimated to contain 15.734 
visions of the revenue act of 1918, but| pounds of copper per ton resulting in 


>) limited the amount of depletion on dis-| a total content of recoverable copper of 


‘overy value to the net income from the! 59,976,212 pounds, the production cost 
property. The revenue act of 1924 em-| of which is estimated to be 10 cents per 
pdied the provisions of the last act, but pound. The average future selling price 
‘urt! limited ithe amount of depietion of copper is predicted to be 15.12 cents 
‘on discovery value to only 5? per cent of per pound. Therefore, the operating 
the net income from the property. profit per pound is 5.12 cents. Multiply- 
)} Current act: The current law! ing this operating profit per pound by 
rizing an allowance for depletion'the total number of pounds of recov- 
‘the revenue act of 1928. The pro- erable copper, the total expected profit 
: of this act are the same as those! is found to be $3,070,782. By Hoskold’s 
tained in the revenue act of 1926.| table, using an interest rate of 8 per 


pmeem Me 





ther broadened the basis of depletion by of the total expected profits the value | 


A mining property on Mar. 1, 1913, is| 


cise of judgment as to the probable trend 
The above diffi- 


| 1916 
| 1917 
| 1918 


*Not available. 


Statistics for 1924. For all corporati 


Classification 

Mining and quarrying (total) .. 

Coal mining Ligh ase 
} Copper mining 

Iron mining 
Lead and zinc 
Gold, silver, etc 
Oil and gas wells . 
Stone quarrying 
Clay, sand and gravel 
All other mining 





*Loss. 





> 

Another very important defect in the . : 

present system is the lapse of time be-| dustry paid a rate of tax substantially 

tween the basic date of valuation and| below that of a majority of other indus- 

the date of the examination of the re-| tries. k 

Fhe majority of the valuations | the, years 1918 and 1919 paid a rate of 
As | . 


turn. 
must be made as of Mar. 1, 1913. 


more than 16 years have elapsed since 
Mar, 1, 1913, the difficulties encountered 
in determining ea correct calculation on 
Rec- 


that date are readily apparent. 








| cations of the mining and quarrying in- 


° ree 
Relation of depletion to net income before depletion (corporations reporting net 


1924 1925 1926 

Pct Pet. Pet. 
o> saab Oreeescesecee 41.8 32.6 31.5 
sbdibe auimate biewta cada 20.0 13.6 15.7 
PEE Talend 05 50aa0 te 55.0 40.2 38.3 
CAP Poh tad chess canes’ 64.2 
saab ever beslieseesedss 77.6 ; 
Sesemnbees caakaee eee 36.1 i 
ES ree 35.2 a oka 
Sudind nko cunngoe sas 53.1 35.7 36.5 
pine a'icatdbapnnas cere 6.0 3.4 5.5 
he Kaa Gr ncedscnecan: Ae 34.0 38.4 
ait Radha wiarek's & Ethane 73 ae ara 

31.0 


Percentage of tax paid by certain subclassifications of the mining and quarrying 


entire industry: 


Coal mining Metal mining Oil and gas 
Pet. Pct. Pet. 
ixekewne 15 48 30 
ate aie 40 12 3 
eantasade 24 4 51 
erlvan 61 2 23 
Be dnae 9 48 2 33 
o> adidas 50 f 15 
50 il 15 
20 11 38 
10 14 61 
19 20 43 
ons: 
Net income 
before 
Gross sales Depletion Depletion 
$3,966,806,164 $278,942,680 $345,891,881 
1,223,432,679 *23,356,030 24,508,738 
306,789,181 31,914,¥41 43,839,510 
60,376,783 "620,982 4,612,763 
76,428,219 11,116,645 4,925,190 
; “26,762,921 "1,608,486 4,799,313 
.. 1,714,847,623 197,324,678 221,322,433 
.. 114,703,696 11,163,575 1,026,748 
t. 89,221,663 10,599,536 1,174,739 
1. $64,243,399 42,408,804 39,682,447 


and .07, respectively, 
for the same periods. 


printed on Page 6.) 










































































.| dividual prospector. 
.| out to be the case. 
-| the benefit from discovery depletion has 


For example, copper mining for 


} 7 whereas 
| agriculture paid rates of 15.57 and 12.93 


(Shown in table 


The low rate of tax paid by a sub- 
ords have either been lost or destroyed, | stantial portion of the mining and quar- 
witnesses have died or moved away to|rying industry appears to have resulted 


primarily. from depletion allowances 
based upon values in excess of the cost 
of the properties. For example, exist- 
ing reveriue laws permit of valuations 
as of Mar. 1, 1918, and as of the date 
of discovery. Valuations as of both of 
these dates are substantially in. excess 
of cost, as a rule, whereas in other in- 
dustries similar factors do not enter into 


}:the computation of taxable net income. 


Oil and Gas Industry 
Pay Greatest Taxes 


The inequities under the present system 
are not confined to the mining and 
quarrying industry as compared with 
other industries, but extend even to the 
various branches of the mining and 
quarrying industry itself. This state- 
ment is substantiated by the tables al- 
ready given. 

Some very interesting results are noted 
from‘a study of these tables. The first 
table shows that taxable net income is 
reduced by depletion on an average of 
44.5 per cent in the case of metal mines, 
anl only 16.4 per cent in the case of coal 
mines. It also shows that the reduction 
in taxable net income in the case of oil 
and gas well was 53 per cent in 1924; 
whereas in 1925 and 1926, after percent- 
age depletion was put into effect, the re- 
lief to this industry was only 36 per cent. 

The second table discloses certain very 
sudden shifts in tax burden. For the 
year 1916 the metal mining industry paid 
48 per cent of the tax, coal mining 15 
per cent, and oil and gas 30 per cent. 
For the year 1918, the first year in which 
we have the application of valuation 
methods to the industries, metal mining 
paid only 12 per cent of the tax, whereas 
coal mining paid 40 per cent. For the 
year 1925, discovery depletion for oil anc 
gas Was eliminated from the revenue act 
and in lieu of this provision percentage 
allowance was made. The percentage of 
tax borne by the oil and gas industry rose 
under the new provisions to 61 per cent, 
or almost double the percentage prevail- 
ing for the year 1924. For the total pe- 
riod of 1@.years, beginning with 1916 and 
extending through the year 1926 (omit- 
ting 1917, figures for which are not avail- 
able), coal companies paid 39 per cent of 
the total‘ tax for the entire mining in- 
dustry, although it received only 30 per 
cent of the net income. During the same 
period metal mines paid 10 per cent o 
the total tax and earned 18 per cent of 
the net income. The oil and gas industry 
paid 34 per cent of the total tax and re- 
ceived 34 per cent of the net income. 
These computations are based on net in- 
come after depletion. If, on the other 
hand, we should use the net income be- 
fore depletion the differences in percent- 
age between the subclassifications would 
be much greater and the inequities more 
glaring. 

_ The third table, which contains statis- 
tics for 1924 only, indicates the magni- 
tude of the depletion allowances for ali 
corporations. It shows that these allow- 
ances do not vary uniformly in proportion 
to the gross sales or to the net income 
before depletion. For example, in metal 
mining the ratio of depletion to gross 
sales is about 14 per cent, while in the 
case of coal mining the ratio is only 2 
per cent, . 

One of the chief causes for this in- 
equitable distribution appears to be a 
lack of uniform methods of valuation of 
mining properties. It has been shown 
that three methods of valuation are em- 
ployed by the Bureau—the comparative 
sales method, the prevailing royalty 
method, and the analytic appraisal 
method. These methods, being based on 
different principles, are productive of 
widely different results. 

_A second cause of discrimination is the 
discovery clause. This clause was first 
enacted in the revenue act of 1918. The 
hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee under that act disclose the 
following reasons for its insertion: 


(a) To relieve the prospector who had 
spent years of effort and all of his sur- 
plus money from some of the tax which 
would fall on him when he finally made 
a discovery. Under the very high. tax 
rates proposed in the revenue bill of 
1918, his profit from this source would 
be largely taken away from him in taxes. 
Furthermore, there was no way in which 
he could charge off the expenses of prior 
years against the profits finally realized. 

(b) To stimulate the discovery of oil 
and minerals to meet the excessive de- 
mand created by the World War. 


Relief Intended 
For Individual Prospector 


Both of these reasons are now inap- 
plicable. The tax rates have been ma- 
terially reduced since 1918 and there is 
no longer an excessive demand due to 
the World War or any other cause. 

In enacting the discovery clause in the 
revenue act of 1918, Congress doubtless 
intended to grant relief chiefly to the in- 
This has not turned 
The greater 


gone to corporations having full oppor- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) 











“That’s All Right— 
Pll Wait Around” 


How many of your skilled work- 

. ers will say that... if fire destroys 

your plant and throws them out of 
work for six months or so. 


Will they all be off on other jobs? 
Lost to you—and working for your 
competitors? 


Not if Business Interruption In- 
surance steps in after the fire and 
holds your essential force together 
until you’re ready to resume opera- 
tions, 


How this insurance works is told 
in a few words in 
a little book — “Mr. 
Dixon.” Write for 
it. It may be worth 
thousands to you 
later. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Wirnout ComMENT By THE Unitsp States DatLr 


Bankruptcy Laws 


Twelve Cases Under Bankrupicy Law 
Are Pending Before Supreme Court 





Execution of Trust Deeds, Validity of Claims, and Othér, 
Questions Are in Issue : 





T 


ous interpretations of the act. 


The execution of a trust deed as an 
act of bankruptcy, claims growin 
of the termination of a lease by bai 
ruptey, the advisability of the appoint- 
ment of a receiver at the time of adju- 
dication, recovery of property held in 
trust by the bankrupt, the validity of 
two mortgage claims which allegedly do 
not comply with an Arkansas statute, 
the execution of a trust deed to secure 
an allegedly pretended bond issue, the 
failure to apply for an appeal in com- 
pliance with section 25 (b) of the act, 
and the lower court’s alleged disregard 
of General Order of Bankruptcy No. XI 
regarding amendments,. are some of the 
numerous problems which will confront 
the court when it meets on Oct, 7. 

All of these bankruptcy cases are on 
petitions for writs of certiorari to differ- 
ent circuit courts of appeals, the court 
as yet having granted only one of the 


petitions. 


The petition in the case of Kothe, 
Trustee, v. R. C. Taylor Trust, No. 48, 
having been granted, the court will re- 
view ‘the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, which 
held that the respondent was entitled to 
prove his claim for the full amount of 
rent under a lease which,: according to 
the written provisions, was to be termi- 
nated by an adjudication of bankruptcy 
(III U. S. Daily 2932.) 


of the lessee. 


Damages Computed 
On Basis of Rents 


The lease contained the provision that 
in the event of bankruptcy the lease was 
to be terminated and the lessor entitled 
f to recover damages for such breach in 

an amount equal to the amount of the 
rent reserved for the residue of the term, 


the briefs explained. 


Should the court grant the petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
in the case of Higginbotham-Bailey-Lo- 
gan Company et al. v. International Shoe 
Conipany et al., No. 83, it will be re- 
quested by the petitioner to determine 
whether the lower, court erred in ap- 
vointing a receiver in bankruptcy in an 
involuntary case, such motion having 
been made at the time of the filing of 


the petition. 


The appellee, a creditor of the bank- | 
rupt, sought and obtained the appoint- 
ment of a receiver of the bankrupt, but 
other creditors later sought to have the 
order of appointment set aside. 
the contention of the petitioners in the 
lower court that such appointment was 
not necessary and was not for the best 
interests of the bankrupt estate, 

The question presented in. the case of 
Frederick J. and Walter R. Mohr, etc., v. 
Bielaski, Trustee, No. 108, according to 
briefs filed, is whether the petitioners 
as trustees, are entitled to recover fro 
the bankrupt estate certain property or 
its corresponding monetary value which, 
it is alleged, the bankrupt held as trus- 
tee and which was lost and dissipated 
through unlawful dealings by the “bank- 


rupt. 
Validity of Mortgages 
On Fixtures Is Tested 


The will of the petitioner’s testator 
left all his property to his wife with re- 
An account 
having been established with the bank- 
rupt, the brief alleges that it was not 
very long before the estate began to 
It is the contention of the pe- 
titioners that the bankrupt knew that 
it received the: property for the purpose 
of carrying a trade account on the 
York Stock Exchange, and that under 
such circumstances it obtained no title 


mainder to his children. 


dwindle. 


thereto. 


The case of Huckins v. Smith, Trustee, 
No. 152, on a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit involves the valid-| 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States now has on its docket for the 
coming term 12 cases which have arisen 
under the national bankruptcy act. Some 
of these cases involve jurisdictional ques- 
tions, whilé in others reviews are asked 
of the rulings of the lower courts on vari- 


Bank: 


It was 


ity of the petitioner’s claims, to the bank- 
rupt estate. 

The petitioner claims to have two 
chattel mortgages on the fixtures of the 
bankrupt’s store but the trustee has so 
far successfully contested the two mort- 
gages on the ground that they were void 
under the terms of the Arkansas bull 
sales law because the notices to cred- 
itors were not given before the taking 
of the mortgages as required by the act. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in the case of Shick, As- 
signee, v. Goodman, Trustee, No, 155, 
requests a ruling on a jurisdictional 

uestion arising out of bankruptcy 
litigation. 

The brief of the petitioner states that 
one of the question$ involved is whether 
the referee has jurisdiction to pass upon 
the proofs of two secured claims, in a 
summary proceeding, where the record 
showed the res never to have been in 
the possession of the bankrupt or of 
the bankruptcy court. 

The granting of the petition in the 
cease of *Schefman et al. v. De Groot, 
Trustee, No. 156, will call for a deter- 
mination of the question whether the 
assignee of a stock in trade exemption 
under the statutes of Michigan is en- 
titled to the exemption of a partner- 
ship when the partnership was adjudi- 
cated bankrupt subsequent to the assign- 
ment. This case ison a petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (IV 
U. S. Daily 256. 


Commission of Act 
Of Bankruptcy Disputed 

The court will be asked to determine 
whether the respondents committed an, 
act of bankruptcy within the meaning of 
the national bankruptcy act, should it 
decide to review the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit in the case of Ringling Trust & 
Savings Bank et al. v. Whitfield Estates, 
Inc., No. 233. 

The petition claims that the respond- 
ents, while indebted to the petitioner in 
the sum of $27,377.04, signed, sealed, and 
delivered an instrument in writing called 
a trust deed to C. E. Holcomb, Trustee, 
to secure a pretended bond issue of $1,- 
600,000, which bond mortgage was not 
recorded until Dec. 8, 1926. This, the 
petition claims, constituted an act of 
bankruptcy and the lower court erred in 
refusing to adjudicate the respondents 
bankrupt. 

The question whether the claim of an 
unscheduled creditor against a bankrupt 
estate’ may be allowed, even though 
proof of claim was allowed to be filed 
after a composition had been confirmed 
by the district court, is involved in the 
case of Cady, Schapiro & Schapiro et al. 
v. M. D. Mirsky & Co., No. 277. 

This case is on a petition for a writ 
of certiorari to review the action of the. 
Circuit .Court of Appeals. for, the Seeomd + 
Circuit, which held that such créditors 
could not file their claims at such a time. 
(IV U. S. Daily 944.) 

The case of Clements, Trustee, v. Con- 
yers, Receiver, No. 312, pertains to the 
right of the trustee in bankruptcy to 
recover certain land held by the receiver 
of the bankrupt who’ was appointed to 
such receivership more than four months 
prior to the adjudication. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit held that: the appoint- 
ment of a general receiver by a State 
court for a corporation not then insol- 
vent, more than four months prior to the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy, de- 
prives the trustee in bankruptcy of the 
right to the possession of the bankrupt’s 
property. The petitioner claims that the 
decision is in conflict with section 70 
of the national bankruptcy act. 

The case of Security Trust Company 
et al. v. Baer, No. 346, is on a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 

This litigation raises, according to 
briefs filed, the question whether the 
failure to apply for the allowance of 
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EVERYBODY CAN’T BE RATED 


AAAI In. pun’s 








Crane’s Bond is a 100% new 
white rag paper. It has the 
look and feel of quality —an 
air of substance and authority. 
It is the official stationery of 
many of America’s greatest 


corporations. 


But there are some things 
—associated with an AAAI 
rating—that everybody caz 
have... | 

The kind of stationery, 
for example, that is expected 
of a firm of standing and 
reputation, 

And, after all, a really 
distinguished stationery like 
Crane’s Bond doesn’t cost 
much more than just mid- 


dling good stationery. 








CRANE’S BOND 


CRANE & CO.'™« DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 















‘announged Sept, 23. The full text of the | $187,000, 


shown by imports amounting to 408,360 


f Avrnonzen STaTeMents ONLY Are Paesentey Hierern, Beno 
PusLisHeD Woairxsout ComMeNT BY THE UNITED STates Day 


Commerce 


Wheat Stocks Reach 
Higher Level During 
Week Ending Sept. 21 


United States Grain in Stor- 
age in Canadian Ware- 
houses During 1929 Ex- 
ceeds Supply of 1928 


_ The total commercial stock of wheat 
in store and afloat in the principal mar- 
kets of the United States at the close 
of the wé@ek ending Sept. 21, according to 
reau of Agricultural Economics, of the 
Department of Agriculture, were for the 
current week 194,952,000 bushels, against 
that of 192,046,000 bushels for the pre- 
vious week and 109,187,000 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. The to- 
tals for corn were 4,436,000 bushels for 
current week, against 4,450,000 bushels 
for previous week and ¥,218,000 bushels 
for corresponding week last year. For 
oats 28,037,000 bushels for current week, 
against 27,241,000 bushels for previous 
week and 18,284,000 bushels for corre- 
sponding week last year. For rye 9,974,- 
000 bushels for current week, against 
9,684,000 bushels Sor previous week and 
2,010,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. For barley 12,270,000 bush= 
els for current week, against 12,287,000 
for previous week and 10,655,000 for cor- 
responding week last Yyeay. For flax 
575,000 bushels for current week, against 
583,000 bushels for previous week tand 
570,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. 


Canadian Stocks High 

Canadian grain in storage in bond in 
United States markets are: Wheat, 20,- 
937,000 bushels for current week, against 
22,081,000 bushels for previous week and 
4,977,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. For oats, 287,000 bushels for 
current week, against 267,000 bushels for 
previous week and 32,000 bushels for 
corresponding week last year. For rye, 
429,000 bushels for current week, against 
432,000 bushels for previous week and 
15,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. For barley, 1,653,000 bushels 
for current week, against 1,653,000 bush- 
els for previous week and 460,000 bushels 
for corresponding week last year. 

United States grain im storage in Ca- 
nadian markets, are: For wheat, 8,345,- 
000 bushels for current week, against 
7142,000 bushels for previous week and 
2,305,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. For corn, 741,000 bushels for 
current ‘week, against 686,000 bushels 
for previous week and 448,000 bushels 
or corresponding week last year. For 
oats, 4,046,000 bushels for current week, 
against 3,769,000 bushels for previous 
week and 2,307,000 bushels for corre- 
sponding week last year. For rye, 2,- 
649,000 bushels for curremt week, against 
2,659,000 bushels for previous week and 
564,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. For barley, 1,554,000 bushels 
for current week, against 1,160,006 bush- 
els for previous week and 3,332,000 bush- 
els for corresponding week last year. 


Canada Developing 
TradeinFrozen Fish 











Hudson Bay Company Ac- 
tively Fostering New Line 
Of Trade 


_The - Hudson's Bay Company, which 
since the latter part of the 17th century 
has imported into Great Britain furs and 
skins obtained from Canada, is now using 
its extensive organization to develop a 
new trade in frozen fish, according to in- 
formation contained in the London Times 
forwarded Sept. 23-to the Department 
of Commerce by the trade commissioner 
at London, J. Sommerville Jr. The full 
ar of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 

Refrigerating plants have been in- 
stalled im Newfoundland and at a num- 
ber of points in Labrador. Here salmon, 
lobsters, halibut, and cod are packed for 
dispatch to the United ingdom. 

The Z.ondon agents for Hudson's Bay 
Company state that the trade-began in 
an experimental wer about four years 
ago, but that it is only now that develop- 
ment is to go ahead “‘at full speed.” 
Twehty thousand cases of frozen salmon 
have been received'this year, and for 
this there was'‘a great demand. ‘trial 
consignments of other fish have also been 
sent amd were sufficiently successful to 
justify future substantial shipments, it 
is reported. 

The Hudson's Bay Company are re- 
ported to have their own ships, some of 
which carry refrigeratin= plants, in the 
Labrador and Newfoundland districts, 
but they also contract with fishermen 
along these coasts. All the fish is trine 
frozen and is said by these engaged in 
the trade to reach British ports in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Lobsters and halibut steaks are ex- 
pected to enjoy great popularity. Lob- 
sters are boiled at the~ stations. frozen 
and packed in cases of 50 for shipment. 
Halibut steaks average about. one pound 
each, and are cut from the fish, skinned, 
boned and frozen. 


Shoe Importations 
Continue to Expand 











Receipts for Eight Months Are 
Double Figure Last Year 


During the first eight months of 1929, 
the United States imported 3,844,228 
pairs of leather boots amd shoes free) 
valued at $10,983,035, as compared with 
1,748,076 pairs valued at $5,553,156 im- 
ported uring the corresponding period 
of 1928, the Department of Commerce 


announcement follows: 

The 1929 importatioms followed a 
trend similar to that of 1928, with March | 
as the peak of the import trade (660,- 
495 pairs) followed by decline during 
May, June and July to 287,754 pairs, 
with upward tendency in August as| 


pairs valued at $1.203,586. 

In August, 1928, the United States 
imported 135,028 pairs of leather boots 
and shoes (free) and in. August of the 
current year, 408360 pairs, Of this 
quantity 41,425 pairs, valued at $207,511, 
were for men and boys; 339,736 pairs, 
valued at $934,602, were for women, and 
27,199 pairs, valued at $61,473, for 










children, 












| sharpely in 1927, : 
| substantially above those for any previ- 
| Ows year since 1925. 
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Cotton: 


Sepiember Cotton Prices Hold Steady 





Whea Market Declines Due to Shortage of Storage 


Space at 


Cotton markets appeared to stay 
fairly steady im late September, while 
the markets of grain, livestock and vege- 
tables were tending slightly downward. 
The egg and butter market showed ad- 
vances and all kinds of frrits are selling 
well, according to a report made public 
Sept. 24 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
The decline in the markets was chiefly 
a matter of heavier or lighter supply 
according to the season. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Grain, livestock and vegetables. were 
tending slightly downward in late Sep- 
tember, while eggs and butter advanced. 
It was chiefly a matter of heavier or 
lighter supply according to season. Cot- 
ton markets appeared fairly steady. All 
kinds of fruit are selling well. 

Wheat has declined 5 to 7 cents per 
bushel since the .amiddle of the month. 
Shortage of storage space in the do- 
mestic markets is seriously restricting 
elevator buying and is an important fac- 
tor in the weaker market sittation. 
Some slackening in demand for corn as 
a result of improved prospects for the 
new crop, together with indications of 
an early movement, weakened the corn 
market in late September. 

Oats and barley markets also weak- 
ened somewhat as a result of the gen- 
eral. slowng up in demand for feed 
grains. Rye was low with wheat, but 
flax prices closed unchanged. 


Rains Help Pastures 
Reducing Demand for Hay 


~ The féed market beqame somewhat 
unsettled with demand leks active at the 
higher prices, and the recent sharp ad- 
vance was apparently checked. The pro- 
duction of wheat feeds increased during 
the week and both bran and middling 
were being more freely offered im most 
markets, Hay markets were experienc: 
ing the usual seasonal dullness. Pastures, 
however, were helped by recent rains in 
important consuming districts and_ this 
improvement is restricting demand for 
hay from outside sources. Middlewest- 
ern alfalfa markets were steady to 
slightly higher, »with moderate offerings 
meeting fair demend. Prairie markets 
were generally firm. 

The excessive marketward movement 
of well finished fed steers during the 
second half of September was suggestive 
of fear on the part of finishers of fur- 
ther downturns and timidity prompted 
by, grain crop and grain price conditions. 
Many, however, are inclined to the belief 
that such liquidation cannot be of pro- 
longed duration and that the movement 
will subside probably late this month, to 
be followed by a prompt comeback in 
the market for well finished cattle. Such 
a possibility as an early frost, with its 
consequent effect on the late corm crop, 
would probably stimulate demand for 
stock steers amd to some extent for 
weighty feeder cattle. Weighty feeder 
steers are now practically $3 lower, Chi- 
eago basis, tham a year ago, while. the 
general average price of stockers and 
feeders is about $2 lower. 

Price gains ranging from 25 to 35 
cents in sows and heavy butcher hogs up 
to 75 cents to $1 on pigs, were scored in 
Chicago trading during the third week 
of September. From the low mark of 
$10.40, on which ep hogs rested at the 
low time of the preceding week, the top 
shot up to $11.10 paid at mid-week and 
again at the close at Chicago. 

Fat range lambs sold at Chicago from 
$13 to $13.50, with most feeding lambs 
at $11.50 to $12.50 and only choice light 
weight feeders eligible to $12.75 or 
better. 


Foreign Demzand Improves 
Steadiness of Cotton Market 


Boston wool trade continued fairly ac- 
tive on graded wools of 58s and 60s and 
lower qualities, and on original bag lines 
of 64s and finers, after carrying a dull 
tone early in the week. 

The cotton market in late September 
showed a rather steady tore, with final 
quotations nearly unchanged. Foreign 
demand was said to have improved, but 
domestic inquiries seemed to be mostly 
for immediate shipments, but not in very 








Ice-making Equipment 
Is in Demand Abroad 


Value of Exports Steadily In- 
creases in Past Few Years 





Foreign sales of American ice-making 
equipment have been climbing slowly but 
steadily upward in the past few years, 


| and in 1928 exceeded $820,000 in value 
|} as compared with approximately $761,- 


000 in 1927 and $747,000 in 1926, accord- 
ing to information made available Sept. 
23 by the industrial machinery division, 
Department of Commerce. 

For the past three years Mexico has 
been the best outlet for American ice- 
making equipment, and in 1928 this mar- 
ket absorbed 15 per cent of total exports. 
Sales to Mexico have been growing 
steadily, and in 1928 exceeded those for 
1925 by nearly 30 per cent. 

Purchases by Argentina, which is the 
next most important market, shamped 
but in 1928 were. 


Canada, which is another important 
buyer of American equipment of this 


| type, purchased nearly $85,000 worth in 


1928. This represented a sharp increase 
in sales over 1925 and 1927, but was 
only slightly above those made in 1926. 

Sales to Cuba, which totaled over 
$50,000, showed a sharp recovery from 
the low level in 1927, but were still less 
than in 1926 and especially in 1925, when 
Cuba’s purchases’ totaled more’ than 





The United Kingdom supplied - the 
United States with 28,621 pairs of men’s 
and boys’ shoes, valued at $172,384. 
Czechoslovakia, Canada, and. Austria 
supplied, respectively, 7,134, 3,088 and 
2,057 pairs of men’s and boys’ shoes. 
Out of 839,736. pairs of women’s shoes 
imported during the month of August 
283,919 pairs, valued at $697,073, were 
manufactured in Czechoslovakia; 34,243 
Pairs, valiied at $148,808, were of Swiss 
origin; 8,408 pairs, valued at $33,688, of 








| French; and 7,953 pairs, valued at $16,- 


931, of Austrian origin. 
Switzerland supplied 22,443 pairs of 
children’s shoes valued at $54,905. 


Elevators 





sizeable transactions.. Grades’ mostly in 
demand seemed to be from. strict low 
middling to strict middling in the lengths 
% to 1-1/32 inches. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, domestic raw cot- 
ton consumption and exports are increas- 
ing, and stocks cn hand decreasing com- 
pared with a year age. * 

Recent developments in the butter 
markets indicate that the slightly higher 
level of mid-September is being well sup- 
ported and that trade is fairly active. 
Arrivals of fresh goods are moderate 
and in general the quality is showing 
some improvement. Recent reports from 
market centers. indicate that withdraw- 
als from storage are now exceeding last 
year. Consumption appears to be fairly 
well maintained. Receipts at the mar- 
kets, reports from individual creameries, 
and‘reports from two of the large pro- 
ducing organizations all point to lighter 
production than a year ago. ‘The evi- 
dences of decreased make are important 
factors in maintaining the present steady 
to firm position of the markets. The 
cheese market remains firm, but buying 
activity is not yet especially active. 


While receipts of eggs are still run- 
ning lighter than a year age, there were 
|apparently enough fresh supplies for the 
usual trade, as storage goods were re- 
ceiving a great deal cf attention. Cold 
storage holdings remain materially 
lighter than a year ago. 


Potato Prices Give Way 
With Shipments Increasing 


Poultry prices have had the usual Fall 
setback and are being maintained at a 
point below those of a year ago. This 
tendency is not new, however, as it has 
been seen for some weeks past. Con- 
sumption is reported as showing some 
improvement from the Summer slump 
which was caused by the weather in 
part, and by the unusually high prices 
which prevailed during the first half of 
this year. Reports of the numbers of 
birds on farms all point toward con- 
tinued heavy marketings this Fall, un- 
less the favorable prices for eggs results 
in the retention in the laying flocks of 
an unusually large proportion of both 
old hens and young pullets. 


Potato prices began to give way more 
rapidly in late September, as shipments 
increased sharply from the important 
late or main-crop States. The Chicago 
carlot potato market dropped $2.10 
to $3.25. 

Domestic type cabbage was lower in 
southeastern Wisconsin at $25. Move- 
ment of Hollander cabbage from Wis- 
consin was scheduled to start late in 
September. Extreme range of prices in 
terminal markets was $20 to $50 per ton. 

Onion markets were advancing for 
awhile in mid-September, while ship- 
ments were increasing. A firm market 
was reported in Michigan peach shipping 
sections, but western Colorado sales were 
mostly lower. 

Grapefruit shipments, mainly from 
Florida, imereased rapidly. Output of 
fresh prunes is reaching a high mark 
in Idaho. Prices at California grape 
shipping points held fairly firm on all 
classes. Eastern sweet potatoes ad- 
vanced in price, but southern stock was 
about steady. 





Local Enterprises 
Develop Aviation 


American Communities  Ex- 
pand Facilities, Says Specialist 


| 

[Continued from Page 2.1 
anchor: and _ find shelter, and if there 
were no docks to which they could moor 
to load and unload their cargoes, so 
must airports be provided to link the 
airways together, to make the system 
complete and effective. 

To this end, communities whose lead- 
ers have vision and initiative are estab- 
lishing and equipping carefully-designed, 
well-located airports affording adequate 
facilities for the comfort and convenience 
of the public and for the safe and effi- 
cient day-and-night operation of air- 
craft, and are providing for expansion 
to meet the rapidly increasing needs of 
commercial aeronautics. Such _ com- 
munities will naturally be the, ones to 
attract air commerce and all its ac- 
companying industries. If you want 
your community to draw its share of 
this air commerce, you should seize ev- 
|ery opportunity to voost the development 
of your airport. -) 

Many cities and towns throughout the 
Nation are realizing that they must pro- 
vide suitable airports if they are to have 
a place in the far-flung transportation 
system that is now taking shape in the 
skies. As a result, in the United States 
today we find approximately 1,100 cities 
organizin committees and studying 
available sites for airports, and more 
than 1,000 additional cities actually 
engaged in the development of their air- 
ports, 

You know, of course, that airways 
always follow the flow of air traffic; and 
hence, that one of the outstanding 
|problems facing the cities of our coun- 
try today is «the development of ade- 
quate airports. That is why the United 
| States Department of Commerce main- 
tains a staff of airport specialists who 
travel all over the country visiting cities 
which want assistance in the selection 
of sites and information as to the re- 
quirements for the development of suit- 
able airports, a service which is avail- 
able without charge, upon request. 


The Department of Commerce is en- 
deavoring to assist in bringing about a 
combination of four essential olaeants of 
properly established air commerce: (1) 
Airworthy aircraft, adequately equipped 
and efficiently maintained, (2) which are 
flown by competent pilots over (3) suit- 

bly equipped airways (4) in conformity 
with standard air traffic rules. But your 
particular city or section cannot obtain 
the fullest possible realization of the 
many benefits which will accrue from air 
commerce unless or until you have an 
adequate airport. 

Air transport, business aviation, com- 
mercial aeronautics, are here, and here to 
stay; but how fully they serve your com- 
munity depends largely upon you and the 
| geet leaders of your community. The 
Federal Government will cooperate in 
jevery possible way, but the future of fly- 
ing in your city is largely up to you. 
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Reduction in Yield 


To Lack of Rainfall Isolation of Pests in New England Area Has Saved Country 
From Damage 


Low Stocks in Storage and 
Prospects for Smaller Out- 
put Reflected in Increase 
In Price of Product 


Unfavorable weather conditions in 
North America, and reduced crops in 


India and Argentina will probably result 
in a world flaxseed production lower 
than the 1928-29 output, unless present 
conditions in chief producing countries 
improve, according to a statement just 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Russia, which usually produces large 
uantities of flaxseed, has not entered 
the international market to any great 
extent in recent years; it was stated, and 
has little influence on the world situa- 
tion at this time. 


Prices Reach Peak 
The Bureau’s review follows in full 
text: 


Commercial stocks in the United States 
and Canada at the beginning of the new 
season on Sept. 1 were below those of 
last year. A considerable amount of 
old-crop India seed was believed to have 
been carried over into the new India 
season beginning Apr. 1, but exports 
from Apr. 1 to Aug. 24, 1929, were about 
1,500,000 bushels above those of the same 
period last year and stocks have prob- 
ably been reduced. The present export- 
able surplus in Argentina is not defi- 
nitely known. An official estimate of the 
surplus,on Aug. 15 was 26,417,000 bush- 
els, or 4,000,000 bushels above the sur- 
plus at the same period last year. This 
estimate is considered very high by trade 
sources, which place the surplus at some 
20,000,000 bushels. This figure would 
seem to be borne out by statistics avail- 
able on production and exports during 
the present season. 


Flaxseed prices in Minneapolis, Winni- 
peg, and Buenos Aires, which reached a 
peak during the last week of July, de- 
clined considerably during August with 
the lack of buying interest which fol- 
lowed the publication of the official esti- 
mate of Argentine surplus, but the 
monthly average was well above the Au- 
gust average for the past five years. 
Reports of continued drought in Argen- 
tina and unfavorable conditions in other 
countries sent prices upward the begin- 
ning of September and, with the publi- 


cation of the estimates of production | 


for Canada and the United States and 
official figures on the lack of rainfall in 
Argentina, the price of flaxseed rose 47 
cents per bushel in Buenos Aires be- 
tween the close on Monday, Sept. 9, and 
Thursday, Sept. 12. Closing quotations 
on Sept. 12 were $3.40 per bushel in 
Minneapolis, $3.00 per bushel in Winni- 
Reg, and $2.78 per bushel at Buenos 
ires. , ‘ 


Argéntine Exports Lower 

Flaxseed shipments from Argentina 
since June 1 have been below the corre- 
sponding shipments of 1928 but total 
shipments for the current season to Aug. 
24 are well above those of last year. 
Exports from Argentina, India and Rus- 
sia from Sept. 1 to Aug. 24 and Canada 
from Sept. 1 to July 31 were 89,776,000 
bushels compared with 86,863,000 bushels 
exported during the corresponding pe- 
riod last season. Imports into the United 
States and United Kingdom from Sept. 
1 through July 31 were 33,886,000 bush- 
els compared with 30,042,600 bushels last 
season. Imports ‘into four important 
continental European countries during 
the present season are slightly higher 
than those of last season. 


The condition of the United; States 
flaxseed crop showed a further deteriora- 
tion during August and the production 
estimate based on the Sept. 1 condition 
is 16,388,000 bushels compared with last 
year’s crop of 18,690,000 bushels. Con- 
ditions in Canada wére also poor during 
the season and the first estimate of pro- 
duction places the crop at 2,159,000 
bushels compared with 3,614,000 bushels 
harvested from a slightly smaller acreage 
in 1928. The first. official estimate of. the 
acreage sown to flaxseed in Argentina 
for 1929-30 is 7,150,000 acres or 2 per 
cent below the final estimate for last 
year. Weather conditions have been 
very unfavorable for seeding and sprout- 
ing. During the seven weeks ended Sept. 
7, there had been only 0.3 inch of rain- 
fall in the northern zone and a like 
amount in the southern zone while the 
normal for this period in the north jis 
2.8 inches and-in the south 1.8 inches 
and much rain is needed in the near 
future if the crop is to compare with 
last year’s production. 


British Imports Decline 


Flaxseed stocks in the commercial 
centers reporting to the Governments of 
the United States and Canada at the be- 

inning of the new season on Sept. 1 were 

75,000 bushels lower than stocks at the 
same time in 1928 and 1,608,000 bushels 
below those of 1927. Stocks reported for 
the United States were 159,000 bushels 
compared with 317,000 in 1928 and 584,- 
000 in 1927. Stocks in store in the west- 
ern grain inspection division of Canada 
were 313,000 bushels compared with 530,- 
000 bushels last year and 1,496,000 bush- 
els in 1927, There is some question con- 
cerning the present exportable surplus 
of flaxseed available in Argentina. The 
official estimate of 26,417,000 bushels 
available on Aug. 15 was believed by the 
trade to be about ‘6,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the actual amount. Statistics 
available on which to base an estimate 
are as follows: Official estimate of 1928- 
29 production issued on July 12, 82,791,- 
000 bushels; requirements for consump- 
tion and seed, 7,800,000 bushels; trade 
estimates of exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
17 approximately 54,840,000 bushels, 
leaving 20,150,000 bushels for export ¢+tr- 
ing the remainder of the season. This 
takes no account of shipments of new 
crop seed during December, 1928, nor of 
carry-over, which was believed to be 
small. 

Imports in the United States de- 
clined considerably during July and 
totaled only 1,293,285 bushels compared 
with 2,366,301 bushels. in the previous 
month and 1,484,346 bushels in July, 1928. 
Total imports so far this season from 
Sept. 1 to July 31 have been 5,000,000 
bushels above the imports for the same 
period last season. This is not sufficient 
to balance the decline in the 1928 United 
States crop which was 7,000,000 bushels 
below the crop of 1927. Imports into the 
United Kingdom also declined during July 
but were above those of July, 1928, being 
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Orie of the outstanding irsect-control 
achievements of the United States is 
the success of the effort, lasting more 
than a generation, preventing the gypsy 
moth and the brown-tail moth from be- 
coming scattered over large areas of 
the United States, where they would 
have resulted in severe damage and the 
necessity for control measures costing 
many millions of dollars. 

Although it is not practicable at pres- 
ent to wipe out these pests, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the infested 
States are attempting to prevent their 
spread to other parts of the country. 

This was declared by A. F. Burgess, 
Nelson Highlands, Mass., in charge of 
the control work for the plant quaran- 
tine and control administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, in a radio 
talk over the National Broadcasting 
Company and associated stations. 

Mr. Burgess explained that a most 
important feature of the spread-preven- 








‘Entomologists Plan 
| Study of Corn Borer 





Methods of Controlling Pests 
To Be Discussed at Toledo 
Conference 


Technical committees representing five 
national societies interested in European 
corn borer research and control, and a 
general committee on the allocation of 
such research work will meet for their 
regular field conference at Toledo. Ohio, 
Sept. 25-28, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Sept. 24. The fuil text 
of the announcement follows: 


The time will be largely spent in mak- 
ing a detailed examination of the re- 
search and control work, in studying the 
status of the corn borer infestation, and 
in the preparation of a repert for, their 
respective societies. 

The societies concerned are: American 
Association of Economic Entomologists, 
American Society of Agronomy, Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
American Farm Economic Asscciation, | 
and American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion. To strengthen the work of these 
committees, the various State regula- 
tory officials have been invited to attend 
the conference, together with well known 
farmers and educators from various parts 
of the Corn Belt. 

No general conference will be held_this 
year, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. However, arrangements 
have been made to receive individuals or 
groups ‘at the headquarters ~for.corn 
borer control—615 Front Street, Toledo, 
Ohio—and direct them over the corn 
borer area very much the same as has 
been done heretofore. Appointments for 
such visits can be made at the conven- 
ience of visiting groups by writing to 
Earl G. Brewer, 615 Front Street, To- 
ledo, Ohio, who will make necessary ar- 
rangements for individuals or parties 
wishing to look over corn borer condi- 
tions in this section. 

The attendance at the regular corn 
borer conferences in recent years has 
been so great as to become unwieldly, 
inconvenient, and unduly expensive, both 
to those attending these conferences ang 
those making arrangements for the in- 
spection tours over the infested area, the 
Department says. State delegations and 
other groups therefore find it more con- 
venient to visit the corn borer area at a 
time other than the general field con- 
ference, in order to make the most of 
the time and expense involved in such a 
trip. 








Changes in Harbor Project 
At Brazos Island Favored 


Modification of the project for the im- 
provement of Brazos Island harbor, Texas, 
is considered to be advisable, according 
to a report from the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, Department of 
War, just submitted to S. Wallace Demp- 
sey, chairman of the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. The statement 
follows in full text: 

In response to letter of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House of Representatives, dated 
Oct. 5, 1928, enclosing a copy of a resolu- 
tion of the ;Committee requesting the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors to review the report on Brazos 
Island harbor, Texas, with a view to 
changing the canal and terminal toward 
and near Brownsville, Tex., the Acting 
Chief of Engineers has forwarded the 
report of the Board to S. Wallace Demp- 
sey, chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives. 

He reported that modification of the 
existing project for the improvement of 
Brazos Island harbor, Texas, is deemed 
advisable, so as to provide for a channel 
18 feet deep and 300 feet wide, pro- 
tected by jetties, through Brazos-Santi- 
ago Pass, with a channel 16 feet deep 
and 100 feet wide from the ene to a 
turning basin 500 feet square about 8,000 
feet southwest of the Point Isabel head- 
land, at an estimated cost of $1,700,000, 
with $150,000 annually for maintenance, 
subject to the provisions that local in- 
terests shall contribute $700,000 to the 
cost, donate to the United States the 
north end of Brazos Island from a due 
east and west line 2,000 feet south of 
the old Coast Guard station and the 
south end of Padre Island from a due 





east and west line 500 feet north of the 
quarantine station, and a satisfactory 
| piece of land approximately 200 feet 
| square convenient to the terminal at 
Point Isabel, and shall give assurances 
satisfactory to the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War that they will 
furnish suitable terminal facilities at 
Point Isabel. 





cau 


848,520 bushels, compared with 693,520 
last year. Exports from Argentina from 
the beginning of the Argentine season 
on Jan, 1 through the week ended Aug. 24 
were 56,143,000 bushels, compared with 
53,643,000 bushels shipped during the 
corresponding period last year. Exports 
from India during the present season 
beginning Apr. 1 have been above those 
of last season, 
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Agriculture 
|Control of Gypsy and Brown-tail Moths 
AsGraim and Livestock Move Downward) (Qf Flaxseed Traced: |1s Considered Outstanding Achievement 


tion program is the maintenance of a 
“barrier zone,” inspected year after 
year, established in 1923 along the west- 
ern border of the New England States 
and the eastern pnart of New York State, 
and extending for 250 miles in length 
and from 25 to 35 miles in width, fro 
= _— border to Long Island 
und. 


Mr. Burgess’ talk follows in full text: 

The Government and the people of 
New England have for many years been 
engaged in a stubborn fight to prevent 
the gypsy moth and the brown-tail moth 
from becoming scattered over the United 
States. The success of this effort, which 
has now lasted more than a generation, 
is one of the outstanding insect-control 
achievements of the United States. 

The two foreign insects named became 
established near Boston, Mass., many 
years ago. The gypsy moth was the first 
of the two to arrive, appearing about 
1868; the brown-tail moth was found 
strongly established some 30 years later. 
Since then both of these insects have 
caused a great amount of damage in the 
eastern part of New England. On many 
occasions 
trees, woodlands and shrubs in the sum- 
mer so completely that the countryside 
appeared as leafless as in the winter. 











Cotton Ginning 


from the growth of 1929 prior to- 


they have stripped orchard s 








Sometimes such numbers of these in- 
sects are present that the crawling cat- 
erpillars seem to be everywhere, drop- 
ping on people in the streets and even 
invading their homes. The caterpillar 
of the brown-tail moth in addition causes 
great annoyance and sometimes serious 
illness to human beings beeause of the 
fact that its body is covered with net- 
tling hairs, which on touching the skin 
cause a very irritating rash, 

It does not at present seem practi- 
cable to attempt to wipe out these insects 
completely, but the Department and the 
infested States are attempting to pre- 
vent the general or gradual spread to 
other parts of the country. The area in- 
fested by the brown-tail moth lies con- 
siderably east of the Connecticut River, 
but the gypsy moth has spread farther 
westward and covers nearly all of the 
New England States. . 

A most important feature of the 
spread-prevention program is the main- 
tenance of a so-called “barrier zone” es- 
tablished in 1923 along the western bor- 
der of the New England States and the 
eastern part of New York State. This 
zone is 25 to 35 miles wide, and about 
250 miles long, reaching from the Cana- 
dian border to Long Island Sound. 

This zone is inspected year after year, 
and all of the infestations’ which have 
been found have been given extermina- 
tion treatment. Infested sections are 
cleaned from rubbish, fallen trees, and 
dead wood, and in the ter and Spring 
all of the gypsy moth egg clusters dis- 
covered are killed by creosote. During 
early summer the area is thoroughly 
sprayed with poison. This requires high- 
power spraying machines suitable for 
treating the tallest trees, and hose lines 
frequently a mile in length are used to 
carry the spray material from the ma- 
chine to the infested area. 


New Jersey Outbreak 
Wiped Out by Eradication 


Recently the gypsy moth has been in- 
creasing rapidly in the area just east 
of the barrier zone, which renders the 
maintenance of a clear zone more diffi- 
cult than heretofore. More infested loca- 
tions have been found in certain sections 
of the zone than previously, but the value 
of its maintenance in protecting the or- 
chards and’ woodlands of the rest of the 
United States from infestation is unques- 
tionable. 

At times, isolated infestations have 
been discovered beyond the generally in- 
fested area in Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. All 
of these have been exterminated. In 
1920 a severe gypsy moth infestation was 
found in New Jersey. This was a sepa- 
rate importation, and not the result of 
dispersion from New England. An early 
survey showed infestations scattered 
over an area of over 400 square files. 
At the center of the largest colony many 
trees had been stripped of their leaves 
and killed, and over 3,000,000 gypsy moth 
egg clusters were found the first year. 

The eradication campaign in New Jer- 
sey has been so successful that the out- 
break is now almost wiped out,-and it 
is hoped that another year or two will 
see the insect exterminated from that 
State. 3 

Long-distance spread has meanwhile 
been prevented by the enforcement of 
quarantine regulations which prohibit 
the transportation of material on which 
the insects may be carried from the in- 
fested to the noninfested area. Nursery 
stock, and forest and quarry products 
have to be inspected or certified by Fed- 
eral agents before they are moved, and 
Christmas trees and greenery cannot be 
moved out of the heavily infested area 
under any conditions, and ofly from the 
lightly infested section after thorough 
inspection has shown them to be free 
from infestation. 

The results obtained in exterminating 


OLD-FASHIONED 
HOSPITALITY 

IN A BRAND-NEW 
DRESS 


NEw HADDON HALL is At- 
lantic City’s latest expres- 
sion of panty, hospitality 
and comfort. Here are all- 
over sun-bathing facilities, 
squash courts, gymnasium, 
Sandy Cove—the playroom 
for children. 

Like being in your own 
home—is the presence of un- 
fettered comfort, of unaf- 
fected friendships, of deli- 
cious meals. , 

Write for rates and litera- 
ture. Golfing and ridinz 
facilities. New Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel. 
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World Production Expe 
To Reach 25,751, 
Bales, According ng to 
partment of Comme: 


The nimber of balls of cotton nec 
16 was 3,353,088, as com th 
500,781 for the same period of 1928, 
Bureau of the Census, Department 
Commerce, has just announced: 

Cotton consumed during the month 
August amounted to 558,118 bales, it 
stated. The full text of the announe 
ment follows: 

Number of bales of cotton ginned fr 
growth of 1929, prior to Sept. 16, 1929, 
and comparative statistics to the corre=— 
sponding date in 1928 and 1927: 


1929 1928 1927 
347,435 79,970 447,961 | 
7620 16359 «7,781 6 
197,974 105,138 90,221 
1,873 6,494 2. £ 
20,200 4,295 11 
427,988 111,652 474, 
362,881 199,980 221 
499,032 218,896 364,1 
1,186 1,032 
964 1,062 * 
7,689 3,011 \ 
39,613 58,514 4 
"i 68,579 25,011 
Tents: iis. '002 7,082 4,898 ‘ 
DOR ack cadet 1,362,907 1,664,469 1,684, 
All other nae 
States ..... pe? “ge Woe 
CB le *3,353,088 *2,500,781 *3,504,995 ~ 


*Includes 86,970 bales of the crop Of°- 
1929 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 
1928-29, compared with 88,761 and: 162,283" 
bales of the crops of 1928 and 1927. w 

The statistics in this report include” 
72,720 round bales for 1929; 103,744 for 
1928 and 100,739 for 1927. Imeluded in - 
the above are 1,038 bales of A 
Egyptian for 1929; 3,361 for 1928, and’ 
976 for 1927. ; 

The statistics for 1929 in this report: 
are subject to revision when ¢ 
against the individual returns of 
ginners being transmitted by mail. The 
corrected statistics of the quant = ‘ 





cotton ginned this season prior to 
1 are 1,568,629 bales» 


Cotton consumed during the month of, | 


ee 1929, amounted to 558,113 bales. 
otton on hand in consuming establish- — 
ments on Aug. 31 was 802,200 bales, and 
in public storage and at compresses 
1,387,187 bales. 
consuming cotton spindles for the month 
was 30,236,880. The total imports for 
the month of August, 1929, were 24,793 
bales and the exports of domestic cotton, 
excluding linters, were 226,018 bales. , 
The estimated world’s production ‘of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1928, as compiled from various 
soufces is 25,751,000 bales counting. 
American in running bales .and for 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while 
consumption of cotton (exclusive of 
linters in the United States) for the 
year ended July 31, 1928, was approxi- — 
mately 25,285,000 bales. The total num- 


a 
& 


ber of spinning cotton spindles, both ac- | 


tive and idle, is. about 165,000,000. 


Protest Is Sustained 


a» 


On Toothbrush Tariff. | 


New York, Sept. 24.—In a decision _ 
| sustaining protests of the Owl Drug — 


Company, San Francisco, the Customs 
Court finds that certain imported tooth- 


any of the materials named in 


WS 


igs 


brushes, not composed in chief value of ~ 


para- on 
graph 31, tariff act of 1922, should have © 


been taxed for duty at only 45 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1407, and 
not as articles in chief value of com- — 
pounds of pyroxylin, etc., at the rate of 
60 per cent, under paragraph 31.  (Pro-~ 
tests Nos. 201604-G-29641.) 














isolated colonies of this insect, and in # 
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The number of active | 


20 ar TEGAN 


preventing its spread by enforcing the ~@ 


quarantine regulations and maintaining | 
a barrier zone where the insect is v 
ously searched for and exterm 
when found have been very successful. 


insects from becomine established over — 
large areas in the United States, where 


damage and loss and necessitate 
of control measures costing many . 
lions of dollars. 
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JUST 17 DAY. 
Sail on a week-end, 
next you’re in Europe. Four 
days in London and Pari 
Only about two weeks sway 
from your desk, 
Sail on the Majestic, 
largest ship, or the populer 
Olympic. Or if timeisless 
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ation Is Void 


ment Is Held to Be 
ade Too Late to Extend 
ne for Assessment or 
For Refund Claim 


General Gdinsel, Bureau of In- 
Revenue, has ruled that a waiver 
Mf the statute of limitations is inef- 

tive in a circumstance in which it was 
‘Wiled prior to enactment of the revenue 
st of 1928 and after the taxpayer’s 
lity had been extinguished under 
revenue act of 1926 by the tolling 


the statute. 


BUREAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
COUNSEL’s MEMORANDUM 5983. 
Memorandum Opinion _ 
»)Guarest, General Counsel.—An opin- 
Gon has been requested in connection 
| with the application for reopening the 
k for refund: filed under the facts 
/ Teoinatecr stated on July 14, 1926, cov- 
ering income taxes paid for the calendar 
year 1920. 
The matcrial facts, briefly stated, are 
| t A died in 1919, leaving a will sub- 
sequently duly admitted to probate; that 
_ the executors of the decedent’s estate on 
: thereof filed an income-tax return 
P the calendar year 1920 on Mar. 15, 
. 1, and paid the total tax shown to 
| be due thereon. in quarterly installments 
‘in 1921; that said estate was closed and 
: executors discharged in 1922; and 
' that, subsequent to such discharge and 
' more than five years after the 1920 tax 
‘Yeturn was due and more than four years 
‘after such tax was paid, said former 
executors joined with the sole residuary 
legatee’in executing an instrument, filed 
















































































and also executed and filed on June 14, 
1926, a claim for refund of the above- 
mentioned taxes which were alleged to 
have been erroneously -paid. 
Reopening of Claim Asked 
__ Based upon the foregoing facts, it was 
‘stated in General*Counsel’s Memorandum 
- 2022A (C. B. VI-2, 103): 
' “The purported waiver was filed before 
June 15, 1926, and said refund claim was 
* filed before Apr. 1, 1927, in compliance 
with the above-quoted ,statutory provi- 
 sion.. These instrufhents, as hereinbefore 
5 , were executed and filed after the 
estate had been closed and the executors 
discharged. Each was signed and filed 
_by both the former executors and the 
sole residuary legatee. The M organiza- 
tion has been advised that said waiver 
not properly filed for the reason that 
neither the former executors nor the sole 
residuary legatee was the “taxpayer,” as 
required by section 284(g), supra. Such 
advice is in accord with the opinion ex- 
pressed in Solicitor’s Memorandum 41870 
(C. B. V-1, 124), interpreting sections 
2(a) 9 and 281(e) of the revenue act, of 
1924, A comparison of these sections 
with the corresponding -sections of the 
reve iue act of 1926, sections 2(a) 9 and 
284(:), reveals their material similarity. 
The construction applied in Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 4870 is applicable to the 
similar provisions of the revenue act of 
_ 1926, and it is the opinion of this office 
that the conclusion therein reached is a 
‘sound and correct interpretation of the 
statutory provisions. It follows, therefore, 
that neither the former executors nor the 
sole residuary legatee may, in the instant 
case, be said to have been the “taxpayer” 
at the time the irsstrument purporting to 
to be a waiver was filed. The purported 
Waiver does not comply with section 
284(g), supra, and the claim for refund | 
should, therefore, be rejected.” 




































reopening of the claim referred to was 
filed, based upon the decisions rendered | 
in the cases of Walter G. Davis et al.,| 
eas Executors and as_ Individuals, v.! 
. United States, decided Apr. 6, 1928 (27 
Fed. (2d) 630), and Mary S. Aldridge, 
Executrix of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of W. O. Aldridge, Deceased, v 


4251, C.,B. VII-2, 215). ‘ 


Without considering the question of | 
whether, under the above-mentioned de- | 
cisions, the waiver was properly ex-| 
ecuted in this case, it would appear that, 
even if we assume that it was properly 
executed, there is no authority for mak- 
ing a refund of the amount of tax over- 


3 > |where a taxpayer has filed “such a! Erroneously Assessed Staak : ‘rocker C . ; ; 5-175 und for depletion. ion’ t H 1 
paid. It will be noted that, under the| “Pete ayer + such a! y of 1918; articles 143 and 561, regulations| Crocker Co., Inc., H. S., 11601, 15-175. | po Pp p ‘oining | COTPOFation’s notes. e merely ex 
facts in the case, the period of limita- ho ae. 2 dae ged i! Yeilding Brothers Company, Birming-| 45; Kilby Car and Foundry Company v. Steczen” iron 3" saeeator, 16672 oe er ee ee the chenged, Bie make vniles Which. Be. was 
tion upon the assessment and collection| year 1920 “determined and oeceucej| ham, Ala. Overassessments of income Commissioner, 4 B. T. A. 1294. [ “Ss eee B., executor, 2, propertieg, 5 oy cone ae nadir: primarily liable for the corporation’s 
of any deficiency in tax expired on Mar.| within five years after the return was| 224 profits taxes in favor of the tax- ~~ ed result of the foregoing adjust-| Stearns, F. M., estate of, 16672, 19922, ete ph niger The unit reg recor pinternshe dh oA? waaprny cig oad 
15, 1926, and that the period of limita-| filed.” In the instant case such a waiver, Payer are determined as follows: 1918,| ments oe -texperer ‘has agrees te the} 16-208, rate of depletion, however, for the one is , “ y z Rives wy 


tion upon the right to claim a refund 
expired on the same date, which was 
after the enactment of the revenue act 
of 1926. It would therefore appear that 
im the absence of a waiver or a claim 
filed before that date any liability on the 
art of the taxpayer or the Government 


ecame extinguished by virtue of the} 


provisions of section 1106(a) of the 
1926 act. After the said date, however, 
the purported waiver and claim for re- 
fund, above referred to, were filed on 
Wune 9, 1926, and June 14, 1926, re- 
spectively. It is contended that the 
filing of such waiver extended the time 










































June 9, 1926, intended to be a_ waiver, | Fl 
























































































Refunds, Credits 


sf 


enue, Robert H. Lucas, has awarded re- 
funds, credits or abatements in 11 cases| ° 
of overassessment of taxes according to 
an announcement Sept. 23. Following 
is the full text of the announcement: 


s Community Power & Light Go., St. 
Louis, Mo. Overassessments of income 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer ‘are de- i 
termined as follows: 4924 $13,538.77; 
1925, $19,698.18; 1926, $22,823.66. <A 
hearing was held Jan. 17, 1929. 


Of the above overassessments, the 
amount of $52,851.09 is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for de- 
preciation. After.examination of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records dnd other | j 
relevant data by field examiners, con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, and con- 
sideration of all relevant factors gov- 
erning the .proper allowance for depre- 
ciation, it is determined that the de- 
ductions° Gaimed in the returns were 
inadequate. Accordingly, reasonable al- 
lowances are now made pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 234 (a) (7) of} 
the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 and/| 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. | 
Appeal of Even Realty Company 1 B.! 
T. A. 355. 

The balance of the overassessments in} 
the’ amount of $3,209.52 for the year|t 
1924 is caused by deducting from the! 
consolidated net income the amount of |! 
profit. arising from an_ intercompany}! 
transaction erroneously included in the| 
return. Section 240 (d), revenue act of | 
1924; article 636, regulations 65. 


Assessment Corrected 


On Gain in Realty Sale 


Bond Lumber Company, De Land, | 
a. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined | 
as follows: 1925, $25,120.48. A hearing | 
was held June 12, 19297 

The entire above overassessment is 
caused by a redetermination of the amount 
of taxable gain arising out of the sale 
of real estate during the taxable year. 
After a careful investigation of the tax- 


1 


ferences in the Bureau and considera-| 
tion of all releVant factors including the 





fair market value of property other than! by the fact that the above named tax- 
payer is exempt from tax. 
ful investigation by field examiners of | 


cash received as additional comsidera- 
tion for the sale, it is determined that 
the profit reported was overstated. Arti-|t 


cle 44, regulations 69, as amended by|records, it is determined that the tax-| 
payer is organized pursuant to and oper- 
ating in accordance with State laws gov- 
erning building and loan associations 
and that substantially all of the business | 


T..D, 4255 I. R. B. VIII-2, p. 9; article 
46,.regulations 69. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, New York. An 
overassessment of income and profits |< 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter-/! 
mined as, follows: 1917, $359,436.40. A 
Rearing was held June 24, 1929. 


The entire above overassessment is 


the extent to which income was derived 


from freight and passenger traffic origi-|Overassessments of 
nating within the United States which | favor of the payer are determined as fol- 


previously formed the basis for the|1 
assessment of tax liability. 
revenue act of 1916, as amended by sec- | 
tion 1206, revenue act of 1917; T. D 


(C. B. VII-1, page 171). i 
Isaac Lobe Straus, William H. Bishop 
Jr., Frederick J. Singley and Edward 


of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


taxpayer are determined as 
1923, $2,051.01; 1924, $19,410.44; 1925, | 


ute. 


such later determination. 


Reciprocal Rights Conferred 
The foregoing provisions were 


which thus existed. 
however, that the time for the filing of | 
a claim is extended only in the case | 


was never filed. 
ment given was executed and filed the} 
right to waive the statute of limitations | 
no longer existed, for the reason that| 
the bar of the statute had already be-| 


|come complete, both as to the remedy,in connection with the assessment of a 


and the liability, and the Commissioner | 
could no longer determine and assess a} 
deficiency in tax, even if one existed. | 
The waiver, therefore, was a nullity and| 
did not have the effect of extending the| 
time within which to determine and as-, 
sess any tax that might be due and with| 
respect to which liability had become} 
extinguished (see G. C. M. 5601 (Bul-| 


and. dbetedmente Are Awarded to Correct 
Errors in Eleven Cases 





The Commissioner of -Internal Rey-| $15,810.83; 1926, $7,424.08. A hear. 
ing was held May 23, 1929. 


in the above overassessments is due ta. 
the elimination of income reported on 
the returns filed, which it is determined, 
after careful investigation. of the tax- 
payer’s records, does not constitute tax- 
able income by reason of the fact that 


amount of $13,841.82 is caused by the 
allowance of deductions for losses, veri- 
fied by extensive field examinations as 
having been sustained from the sales of 
stock, other securities and\ certain fixed 
assets. The allowances are determined | 


tions 202 (a), 234 (a), revenue acts of 
1921, 1924, and 1926, and 204 (a), rev-| 
enue acts of 1924 and 1926, 
141 and 561, regulations 62, 65 and 69. 


ney’s fees and certain ordinary and 
necessary business expenses, erroneously 
omitted in the tax.returns cause $7,- 
711.14 of the above overassessments, 
since investigation discloses such items 
to be properly deductible from gross} 
income for the years involved. Sections| 
234 (a) (1), revenue acts of 1921, 1924} 
and 1926; articles 101 and 561, regula-| 


ments amounting to $169.02 represents | 


summarily assessed for the year 1925) 
as the result of a prior audit, inasmuch 
| as the present audit discloses that thére 


| 569.13; refunded, $481.88; 1924, re- 
funded, $19,410.44; 1925, abated, $1,- 
| 122.15; refunded, $14,688.68; 1926, abated, 
$1,800; refunded, $5,624.08. 


Building and Loan Concern 
Is Exempt From Taxation 


Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
ments of income tax in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1918, 
$14,055.19; 1919, $10,728.90; 1920, $13,- 


er ds by field . ; .| 582.49; 1921, $17,103.96. A hearing was 
payer’s records by field examiners, con ‘held Aug. 2, 1929. 


fide menibers. 

|aets of 1918 and 1921; articles 515, reg- 
|ulations 45 and 62, as amended by T. D. 
caused by a redetermination of the to-| 4253 (I. R. B. VIII-2-12); United States 
tal net income ceived from all sources | V: Tite Cambridge Loan & Building Co. | 
within the United States upon an appor- | (278 U. S. 55), T. D. 4252 (C. B. VII-2, 
tionment of revenues instead of upon| Page 290). 


Section 10,! A hearing was held Nov. 5, 1928. 


.| 1924 is due to the elimination from tax-| 
3387 (C. B. 1-2, page 153); T. D. 4201! able income of a certain amount received 
(C. B. VII-2, page 133); G. C. M. 3983 | as a widow’s allowance which, after field | 


reau, 
I roneously reported as income by the tax- 
G. Wright, receivers, Guaranty Company payer as the allowance was paid out of | 
Overas-| the corpus of the estate of her deceased|held Aug. 6, 1929. 
sessments' of income tax in favor of the} husband. 


ved. | ee > ———~ | 1927, $39,495 is caused by the allowance of 
In July, 1928, an application for the| fundable because of the bar of the stat-|a deduction for the amount of Federal 
Manifestly, it was unfair to the| estate taxes paid during the taxable year | 
taxpayer, where he had waived the time,! (section 703 (a) 
within which to determine and assess | 1928); 


jeaused by the correction of an error in 

addition whereby the income reported in| 
in-| the return was overstated. 
tended to alleviate the harsh situation | ited, $2,021.69; refunded, $7,210.45; 1927 
It will be noted,| refunded, $39,538.11. 


Ad Valorem Penalty 


At the time the instru-| $5,032.95; 1919, $15,777. 


The amount of $32,974.38 included 


t resulted from mere book entries. 
Of the above overassessments the 





n accordance with the provisions of sec- | 







Articles 


Allowances of deductions for attor- 





ions 62, 65 and 69. | 
The balance ef the above overassess- | 


nterest asserted on a deficiency in tax 


s no deficiency. 1923, credited, $1,- 


The Buckeye State Building & Loan 
Overassess- 


The entire overassessments are caused 
After care- 


he .taxpayer’s books of accounts and | 


& 


YLLABI are printed so 


to exte 
extend 


and wit! 
in this or subsequent issues. 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
*Préss Publishing Company, Newspaper 
Printing Company, Docket Nos, 29385, 
22475, 32380. 
The liquidation of liability under 
the guaranty by stockholding cor- 
porations of the bonds of a corpora- 
tion-created at their instance for the 
sole purpose of acquiring and elimi- 
nating .competirfg properties, is a 
capital expenditure and may not be 
deductéd by the principa!s as a loss. 
J. E. Brading, Docket No. 29815. 
Evidence held insufficient to show 
that a dividend declared by a cor- 
poration in 1922 was not a cash div- 
idend as determined by the Com- 4. 
missioner, 
Murtha & Schmohl 
Docket No. 17911. 
1. The respondent treated the peti- 
tioner as the parent company instead 
of its affiliated company, the Eman- 
dess Holding Company, and he com- 
puted the net income of the two com- 


the 


that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and Filé Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference, 


v. Commissioner. 


ae ee re 
tees 
Where an endorser on @ note was ‘compelled to 
own note in settlement thereof, and such endorser 
cash receipts and disbursements basis and made no Cash payment on his 
note during the taxable year, a deduction on account thereof was disallowed 
because the taxpayer parted with nothing during the 
(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 1774, 


Statute of Limitations—Waivers—Effect of Waivers—1926 and 1927 Acts— 
A waiver filed by taxpayer prior to enactment of the revenue act of 1928 
but after the running of the statute of limitations, and after liability on 
the part of the taxpayer to pay a deficiency in tax was extinguished by 
section 1106 (a) of the revenue act of 1926, is a nullity and does not operate 
the time within which to determine and assess a deficiency nor 
time in which to files claim for a refund.—Bur. Int. Rev. ( 
M. 5983)—IV U. S. Daily 1774, Sept. 25, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Sommissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Company, 








ents by Endorser of Note—Ac¢ounting—1924 


+" 
ay same and gave his 
ept his accounts on a 


xable period. Eckert 
ept. 25, 1929. 


(G. C. 













Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated September 24 





Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
be printed in full text 
Sub- 





Ine., 


panies on the basis ofa fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1921, instead of a 
calendar year basis ended Dec. 31 
of that year.’ Held, petitioner hav- 
ing failed to show that the basis 
employed by the respondent was 
incorrect because it does not clearly 
reflect the true net income nor that 
the method which it contends for 
will more nearly reflect its net in- 
come, the action of the respondent 
is approved. 

2. The Mar. 1, 1913, value of cer- 
tain tenement buildings owned by the 
peemeenere affiliated company deter- 
mined. 


3. The rate of depreciation deter- 
mined by the respondent and applied 
to the properties aforesaid approved 
because of the failure of the peti- 
tioner to overcome the prima facie 


correctness of the respondent’s find- 
ings. 


_ Deficiencies were asserted 
| against and collected from the peti- 
| tioner for the years 1917 and 1919, 
which were later, but not until after 
the period of limitations had barred 
the right of recovery, found by the 
| respondent to have been excessive. 





The respondent reduced petitioner’s 
invested capital by the amount of 





s confined to the making of !oans to bona 
Sections 231 (4), revenue 


Mrs. T. J. Fleming, Los Angeles, Calif. 
income faxes in 


ows: 1924, $9,232.14; 1927, $39,538.11. 


The entire overassesment for the year 





nvestigation and conferences in the Bu-| 
is determined to have been er-| 


Section 219, revenue act of | 


Of the overassessment for the year 


(4), | 


A hearing was 


held Apr. 6, 1929. 

The entire overassessment for the 
year 1918, amounting to $5,032.95, rep- 
resents an ad valorem penalty asserted 


deficiency in tax, since, after careful in- 
vestigation by field examiners and con- 
sideration of all the relevant facts and 
circumstances in the Bureau, it is de- 
termined that the penalty was errone- 
ously assessed. 

The overassessment for 1919, amount- 
ing to $15,777, represents that portion 


York. 


follows: 


42.91 is due to the elimination | 2¢ts of 1918 and 1921. 

any tax due, for the Commissioner to,from esahie income of an amount re- | 261, regulations 45 and 62; Appeal of | 
j later determine the correct tax liability | ported as a distribution received from an| Eyen Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 55. 
, and then set up the bar of the statute,|association which is determined to rep-| The balance of the above Over aenlpe~ 
jand properly so under the law as it/ resent a return of capital and, therefore, | Ments in ‘the amount of $21,133.26 is 


r -| then existed, against the taxpayer’s right | : istri i 
United States (64 Ct. Cls., 424, T. D.! toyecover any overpayment disclosed by Pf manele io the Cetetinee seeemen 


dismissal of a suit 
United States Court of Claims for the 
recovery of income and profits taxes in a 
greater amount than the aggregate of 
the above overassessments. 

Arizona Commercial Mining Company, 
Boston, Mass. An overassessment of in- 
jcome and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as 
1917, $27,325.75. 

The entire above overassemment is due 
to the allowance of a paid-in surplus of 
$2,000,000 in accordance with the decision 
of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Massachusetts in the 


foregoing adjust- 


instituted 


taxes determined in the amounts indi- 
— for the above years against a 
ciencies in taxes for the years 1914, 
1915, and 1918 after the expiration of| . ‘teased by the amount of the said 
the statutory periods provided for the 
collection of such deficiencies’ in taxes. 
New York & Albany Lighterage Com- 
pany v. Bowers (273 _U. S. 346); section 
699, revenue act .of, 492 i 
As a result of 
ment the representatives of t 
have agreed to the dismissal, of‘a suit 
instituted in the United States. Court 
of Claims for the reeovery of income 
taxes in a greater amount than the stm 
of the above overpayments. , 
Vanadium Corporation of America, New 
Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 
994.17; 1923, $18,288.74. A hearing was 
Of the’ above over- 
assessments $23,149.65 is caused by the 
follows:} 1924; article 343, regulations 65. | allowance of additional deductions for de- 
|preciation since upon careful investiga- 

tion it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the returns were inadequate 
and less than the reasonable allowances 
addeinue ant ot | authorized by section 234(a) (7), revenue 
Articles 161 and 


"a 


caees by the allowance of a deduction 
— 5 -_|for loss of useful value with respect to 
revenue act of 1926); and $0.20 S| capital assets permanently discarded dur-4 
|ing the taxable year 1920. | 


in 


estate 


1920, $25,- 


i ryt " This aoe! 

ance is made after consideration of all 
1924, cred-| pelevant facts and circumstances, such 
?|as the depreciated cost of the properties 
and the fact and time of the abandon- 
ment and is in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 234(a) (4), revenue act 


the outlawed portion of the overpay- 
ment in tax. Held, the petitioner’s 
invested capital should not be in- 





outlawed portion of the overpayment 
in tex. +." 


5. The petitioner having offered no 
evidence with respect to value of its 
leasehold at the date, of acquisition, 
respondent’s action in failing to al- 
low a value for invested capital pur- 
poses is approved. : 

6. For failure to prove the exist- 
ence of a leasehold upon premises 
occupied by the petitioner extending 
over a period of years upon which a 
Mar. 1, 1913, value might be predi- 
cated, the action of the respondent 
in failing to allow exhaustion thereon 
in, the taxable year is approved. 

7. For failure to adduce satisfac- 
tory evidence of the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of the so-called Handley lease 
the respondent’s failure to allow said 
value or exhaustion thereon is ap- 
proved, 

8. No evidence having been offered 
with respect to the depreciation upon 
improvements erected by the peti- 
tioner upon leasehold property, the 
respondent’s tailure to allow a de- 
duction therefor in the taxable year 
is approved. 


Se et ee 





Acquiescence Announced 
é . . 
In Decisions on Taxation 





The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, has announced 
his acquiescence in decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket 
numbers and citations of which follow: 








the | - : arias cy 
regulations 33 (revised), and) 161 and 
561, regulations 45, 4 

The amount of $37,289.36 included in 
the above overassessments for the years 
1917 and 1918 represents miscellaneous 
deductions claimed in the returns filed 
and disallowed in a prior audit of the 
case as the result of which additional 
taxes were summarily assessed, under 
the provisions of section 250 (d), reve- 
nue act of 1921, due to the then lack of 
substantiating data whereby the propri- 
ety of the deductions could be ascer- 
tained. After field examination and com- 



















Opinion Sets Forth That Instrument Is Only Promise to 
Pay and Does Not Involve Actual Outlay of Cash 





The Board of Tax Appeals has held 
that a note given by an individual in 
payment of an amount represented by a 
defaulted note on which he was the en- 
dorser did not constitute a deductible loss 
inasmuch as the maker of the new note 
was on a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis of accounting. 











































A. JAMES ECKERT 
VY. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 29656. 

HENRY T. Dorrance, for the taxpayer; 
HARTFORD ALLEN and HUGH BREWSTER, 
for the Commissioner. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 17, 1929 
Prior to 1922 the petitioner and Wil- 
liam A. Ainsworth were engagéd in busi- 
ness as partners under the firm name 
of Electric Refrigeration Company. In 

1922 they organized a corporation under 

the name of Electric Refrigeration Co., 

Inc., which acquired all of the assets 

and assumed all of the liabilities of the 

partnership, including certain; notes, to- 
taling $25,419.65, payable to and held by 
the Citizens Trust Company of Utica, 

N. Y., for money loaned to the partner- 

ship. The bank subsequently accepted 

notes executed bythe corporation for the 
partnership notes. Between ;1922 and 

1925 the corporation issued several addi- 

tional notes inthe amount of $19,375.25, 

in favor of the same bank: for loans. 

All of the notes issued by the corpora- 

tion in favor of the bank were indorsed 

by the petitioner and Ainsworth. 


In September, 1925, the bank made a 
demand upon the corporation for pay: 
ment of the latter’s notes. Subsequently 
in 1925 the corporation discontinued busi- 
ness and proceeded to wind up its affairs, 
its assets on dissolution being insuffici- 
ent to pay the amount due on the notes 
in excess of about $600. This amount 
was paid on the notes by the corporation 
in December, 1925, leaving an unpaid bal- 
ance of $44,800, after charging about 
$5 to the personal account of the peti- 
tioner. Concurrently with the, payment 
of $600 by the corporation, the petitioner 
and Ainsworth delivered. to the bank, 
Be en Ss Ra Ra een ee 





Change in Computing 
Mine Depletion Urged 





[Continued from Page 4.] 

tunity to ‘charge exploration expenses of 
years prior to discovery against their in- 
come. Furthermore, other classes of tax- 
payers, especially inventors, appear to 
be entitled to as favorable treatment as 
he prospectors. : 3 3 

, Tne (0 Galee of discovery depletion, it 
is apparent that the extent to which the 
discovery value exceeds the cost repre- 
sents tax-free income. In other words, 
taxpayers entitled to the benefits of this 
provision are given an advantage as to 
taxés over competitors who are not so 
fortunate in this respect. For example,’ 
the existing law allows discovery deple- 
tion only in the case of mines. Oil an 
gas wells and other natural deposits 
are not entitled to any relief from this 
source. < a ERS 

A third cause for the discrimination in 
the industry is the fact that the existing 
law provides for a. percentage depletion 
to the oil and. gas industry. The table 
heretofore submitted, in which compari- 
son was made of the per cent of tax paid 
by the oil and: gas industry for a period 
of 10 years with that paid by coal and 
metal mines, shows that in the year 1925, 
when discovery depletion to oil and gas 
was eliminated, a substantial increase in 
percentage of tax paid resulted. : 

The present system may result in gross 
inequities between individual taxpayers 
within the same branch of the mining 1n- 
dustry. The following examples of actual 
cases illustrate how such situations may 
arise. Company No. 1, organized in 1904, 
is allowed depletion based on an analytic 
appraisal as of Mar. 1, 1913. The unit 
rate of depletion as computed is 2.4 cents 
per pound. Company No. 2, organized in 
1912, paid cash for its properties, and 
since the date of acquisition was on or 
about Mar. 1, 1913, cost was adopted, re- 
sulting in a unit rate of 1.2 cents per 


double that of the other. — ; 

In a second case, a certain mining com- 
pany purchased an ore body in 1912 for 
less than $2;000,000. This property had 
previously been operated, but always at a 
loss. The company built a new plant 
which was not put into operation until 
1915. Losses were sustained for all years 
prior to 1917, and up to the present time 
the earnings have never reached $24,000,- 
000 in any year. The Bureau allowed a 
Mar. 1, 1913, value on this property of 
approximately $215,000,000 computed by 
the analytic appraisal method. 


d| Solvency. 


their joint note for $44,800 in settlement 
of their liability as indorsers of the cor- 
poration’s noted and in return received 
the corporation’s notes stamped “paid. 
The notes were subsequently destroyed 
by the petitioner. j : 

The liquidation of his liability as an in- 
dorser of the corporation’s note did not 
involve the payment of any cash. The 
petitioner has never collected anything 
on the notes he and Ainsworth paid. He 
did not keep books of account. His re- 
turn for the taxable year was filed on the 
basis of cash received and disbursed. 

In his determination of the deficiency 
in controversy, the respondent declined 
to allow any amount »f_the note as a de- 
duction from gross income on the ground 
that. no cash payments were made on the 
notes during the taxable year. 

Opinion 

ARUNDELL.—The position of the ,peti- 
tioner is that by reason of the fact that 


he was compelled to pare good his lia- 
bility as an indorser of the corporation’s 


‘notes, he is entitled to a deduction of 


$22,400 (one-half of the amount of the 
note given by the. petitioner and Ains- 
worth),..even though the note was not 
paid by cast The respondent contends 
on the other hand that the amount is 
not deductible either as a loss sustained 
or a bad debt since the petitioner did not 
during the taxable year disburse any 
cash or its equivalent in property. The 
facts are not in dispute. 

Section 212 of the revenue act of 1924 
provides: (a) In the case of an individual 
the term “net income” means the gross 
income as defined in section 213, less the 
deductions allowed by sections 214 
and 206. 


(b). The net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer’s annual 
accounting period (fiscal year or calen- 
dar year, as the case may be) in accord- 
ance with the method of accounting reg- 
ularly employed in keeping the books of 
such taxpayer: * * * 

Section 214 (a) of the same act pro- 
vides that in computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions: (4) Losses 
sustained during the taxable year and 
not compensated for by insurance or oth- 
erwise, if incurred in trade or business; 

(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year 
** * 


In Jackson County State Bank, 2 B. T. 
A. 1100, we said: “The expression ‘losses 
sustained’ means actual losses and not 
paper losses.” To be entitled to a de- 
duction for a loss, a taxpayér “must 
prove as a fact that it was actually sus- 
tained within the year.” Carl Muller, 
4 B. T. A. 169. In Electric Reduction 
Co. v. Léwellyn, 11 Fed, (2d) 493 (Re- 
versed 275 U. S. 248 on other grounds) 
the following appears: 

“Failure to keep that which one has is 
a loss. Foehrenbach v. German-Ameri- 
cen -Title-& Trust Co.) 664A. 561; 217 Pa. 
$32, 12 L. R. A. (NL S.) 465, 118 Am. 
St. Rep. 916. There are many kinds of 
loss: Money out of pocket; a judgment, 
changing the status from solvency to in- 
Schambs v. Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., 259 F. 55, 58, 170, C. C. A. 55, 
6 A. L. R. 1231.” 

The petitioner in the case of Morris 
Sass, 12 B. T: A. 156, clainied the right 
to deduct as a loss the amount of a note 
he gave a bank in satisfaction of his 
contract of guaranty on a number of 
loans, he being on the cash basis in the 
year in which the instrument was exe- 
cuted. In sustaining the Commissioner’s 
action disallowing the sum of the note 
as a deduction, we, said: : 

“The giving of a note does not con- 
| stitute a disbursement or deprivation 
{of cash, nor does it necessarily consti- 
{tute a disbursement of the equivalent 
thereof. In giving his note to the 
| bank, petitioner gave evidence of his in- 
debtedness in the amount of $19,253.54 
incurred as a guarantor, but being on the 
cash receipts and disbursements basis 
{he did not sustain an actual and deduc- 
| tible loss, i. e., a deprivation of his prop- 
erty, until he paid the note subsequent 
'to 1919.” _ 

An identical situation exists here. The 
petitioner did not at any time during 
the taxable year pay out any cash or 
its equivalent in property in satisfac- 
tion of his liability to the holder of the 


erty having a cash value, Not having, paid 
out anything either prior to or during 
the taxable year, the petitioner had no 
investment to lose or to charge off as 
valueless. His cash assets were not di- 
minished in any amount by the giving 
of the note. In our opinion the peti- 
tioner is not entitled to a deduction of 
the amount claimed either as a loss or 
as a worthless debt of the corporation. 
See Morris Sass, supra; and Morris Sass, 
17 B A. —, promulgated: Sept. 17, 
1929. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 





; , r pase ae f a deficiency in tax assessed but not]; : ; eo rehensive revi in the B the inued in the issue of | spondent 
in which a valid claim for refund could|letin VIII-5, 4) ), nor did it have shalt sane : ; instant case, Arizona Commercial Mining P lew in the Bureau, To he continued im ei” eet: 
i @iad- in accordance with section 2a4 | effect of extending the time within which| Coneided — the statutory period Company Sc Calon (32 Fed. (2d) 288), correctness of such deductions, in whole Sept. 26. Smith dissents. 


(g) of the revenue act of 1926, 


5 p That 
section reads in part as follows: 


of his right to have the taxes due for 


to file a claim for refund on account of | 
a liability on the part of the Govern-| 
ment, which, if one ever existed, had} 





such taxable year determined and as- 
ses: within five years after the re- 
) turn was filed, * * * then such credit 
or refund relating to the taxes for the 
— in respect of which the waiver 

filed shall be allowed or made if 
therefor is filed either on or be- 
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f ith ] Sections 12 ; 7 ra ¢ 
' fore Apr. 1, 1925, or within four years| period within which to file a claim for| the, amounts of prior erroneous appli-| (Second), revenue act of 1916, and 234 of representative corporations which in 
cE the time the tax was paid. * * *|refund. While it is true that the pro-| Cations of overassessments of income! (a) (7), revenue act of 1918; article the aggregate may be said to be’engaged 
: Pp ) )» ; Ss 159, ( 
ts So conparer has, on ar before June | visions of that section refer to the filing | == SS thet te, oF simalar as tie Seoeee' te m n 
4 : » tiled such a waiver in respect! of a waiver on or before June 15, 1926 : . Payer. Seen ‘ I ce p y 
Witithe taxes due for the, taxable vear|that date merely represents - sae War and excess profits tax rate on net income: nue act of 1917; article 52, regulations nsuran O a ° 0 
a fee en such credit or refund| date upon which “such a waiver” (a ee ee A ee ee “The amounts of $18,390.24 and $8,924.29 : 
bs, . ; oe eg i F ° * ct. et. nts 0 24 an . ° 
paar 4820 or feat’ van, taxes ewe we ereerey's, a to have | Aggregaté of all industries .....,. . 15.27 29.96 15.21 12.51 7.73|ineluded in the above overassessments North America 
; if claim therefor is filed either| assessed within ‘five siieee wae thet Wining acs quarrying (subtotal) .. int 35.04 68 16-78 oa are due to the allowance of additional 
as before Apr. 1. 1927, or within four|turn was filed”) may be filed for the| Coal mining ............-.... ss cuex tt B40 938 2280 10.04 cecectnne for me ge expenena. snd . 
rom the time the tax s id.” urpos f aini stensi SMR AUAUADD 3s ois 5.50 0:0 i'n g's 0 0's 2 eh Rabe comida 5.93 07 Z “gq | disco respectively, since it 1s - HIL A 
or to the enactment 2p" aay BM eee shard Sena een a aoe, recnene ssi ange et ahaKeds , 24.23 7'63 10.35 7 wee that ~ amounts were arremeevely P DELPHIA 
ng provisions, as first introduced in| Th si rei shed ‘{ HB. en he RR : als 4et 5.88 80 | omitted on the tax réturns, Sections TS )8 ' 
Sete by Ss ee ea ae etaciad be the eelettive tie | Zoe Sun sliver std Sasa eainedev ape ¢0aaas KEL eRe at —_ ae 5.36 ree ep ate mare and 234 (a) and the 
act, approved Mar. 4, 1923, in-|tion 1106(a) of the revenue act of 1926| Quarrying 2222 19.48 11.49 ‘94 ;. . eee © 18. 
, , ) , 2 uarry on dnaisie Ws Ween eeeensenegsdviedas'e Spee 9.4 , 7.92 6.99 The fi j dj in ac- 
Sides where, pursuant to waive . ; ’ : ; . : 6.94 e foregoing adjustments are in ‘ 
oo eigen, per gt te waivers by geation, 613 of Fak norence act of en tienen WEDIOG 13+ 03 lemede ernie d s+ aerial oe ian ad 11.30 | sondage — Btipaletions appreved by Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
as determined after t ion. _ es an os “n° 3 ; Construction ; cup easasmhagemha 19.54 47.85 35.66 22.60 2.951 she: Unite ales Board 0 ax Appeas every insurance excep 
of the five-year Sid dinciened caltiottte we Se tae ame | quaeapomation and public utilities ............ 4.64 8.58 4.34 275 o04 in Pe eae cee meckes vee ee write practically fgem at pe 
yments of tax, which overpay-|for the reopening of the claim should| public service, + Feet ee eee nen ens 17.30 27.56 17.57 | 13.48 8.82 | an . , abated, 545.82; ne 
, ublic service, professional, etc. .......6.0.505 9.98 5941 13.50° 14.24 10.73|1918, abated, $102,590.33; 1919, credited 
“were thep found not to be re-|be denied, Finance, banking, etc. ..........+:+s+0sereee 434. 1469 6.94 «5692.75 1 $654'32, ? ay mr ns acer Ao RNR RN RE a4 





rights upon both the taxpayer and the! 
Commissioner (see report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate on the} 
revenue bill of 1926, page 33), and,| 
where the waiver did not have the effect 
of extending the period within which to 
determine and assess the tax, it likewise 
did not have the effect of extending the 








The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with stipulations approved by 


Estate of James Sprunt, James Lau- 


ton, C. Overpayments of income 
taxes in favor of the estate are deter- 
mined as follows: 1919, $106,954.72; 
1921, $12,353.72. A hearing was held 
July 3, 1929. 


The above overpayments represent 





Central Commercial Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 


f ov 

rence Sprunt et al., executors, Wilming= | semen $00412.06 is comea ty i 

N allowance of additional deductions for 
depreciation, since after careful field in- 
vestigation of the taxpayer’s books of 
accounts and records it is determined 
that the amounts claimed on the returns 
filed were inadequate. 








4 





or in part, as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses, has been determined 
and revision made accordingly. Sections 


sults from the redetermination of the 
profits tax liability for this year under 
the provisions of section: 210, revenue 
act of/1917, because of inability to sat- 
isfactorily determine the invested capi- 
tal. Accordingly, the excess profits tax 
has been determined by a comparison 
with the profits tax liability of a» group 
























Refund Authority Lacking aireader iininee etal a, nad’ the United States Board ofeTax Appeals 3 : 12 (a) (First), revenue act of 1916, and “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” D 
Lackin | y bec guished. (Section|: ted ‘ 2 payer are*determined as follows: 1917, ’ nay ’ e est Am , 

front the taxpayer has, within five years|1106(a) of the 1926 act.) The pro-|." the instant case, Docket Nos. 20648 845,545.88; 1918, $103,600.88; 1919, | "eat (op Revende act Of 1018. y 

fom the time the return for the taxa-| visions of section 284(g), supra, are| - 2 ‘e997. abated, $5,032.95; 1919,| $654.32. “A hearing was held July 11, e above overassessment for the 

ble year 1917 was due, filed a waiver|cléarly intended to confer reciprocal | *Pate + $20,777. 1929. year 1917 the amount of $21,773.92 re- Founded 1792 
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Meeting the needs of Retail Busineae with 


‘inest Cash Negister 
ver Built 


A NEW 
National 


Cash Register. 


THE 





= 





the only machine in the world at a 





moderate price which gives a merchant 
complete control of his business... 


combining in one machine all the 
features and functions that merchants 
are demanding . 


small in size... beautifully finished... 


+ 
— _ - any solid color. 
: THIS REGISTER ADDS THE ITEMS OF A SALE Sg te ELIMINATING MENTAL la a 


\ 
a 


4 HERE is the latest development in cash registers for retail stores 


by The National Cash Register Company, the world’s greatest manu- 
facturer of efficient business machines. 

This register, selling at moderate price, has features and functions 
never before combined in a single cash register. 

It indicates, prints and adds the items of each sale... insuring that 
the correct total is recorded before any money is paid. 

It prints this total on a visible detail-strip ... providing a permanent, 
unchangeable record of the transaction within the cash register. 

It prints and issues an itemized and totaled receipt... making 
the customer the inspector of the transaction. 

It certifies the amount of the transaction on both the original and 
duplicate copies of a sales slip ... thus assuring absolute protection. 


It gives printed totals by clerks, by departments, by transactions ... 
giving the merchant complete control of his business. 

You know how much cash is taken in. How much is paid out. 
What is sold on credit. You know the number and amounts of sales 
made by each clerk. You know which mepreEione are profitable; 
which are unprofitable. 

You can get this information at the end of the day, or at any time 
during the day, simply by pressing a key. 

This new National Cash Register will help you build your business. 
It will make your work easier. 

You.can buy it with part of the money it will save you. 


Ask your nearest National Cash Regfster Company office to show 
you in detail how it will serve your business. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Washington, D. C.—M. H. Rittenhouse, Sales Agent, 816 Thirteenth 
St. N. W. Phone National 1376. 

Baltimore, Md.—B. Wolf, Sales Agent, 17 West Fayette St. 
Plaza 1948-1949, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—J. T. Watson, Sales Agent, 730 Chestnut St. 
Phones Bell Wal 0465-0466, Keystone Main 7334, Keystone Main 
7335. 

New York, N. Y.—C. A. Snyder, Sales Agent, 205 East 42nd St. 
Phone Vanderbilt 0261. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Pliny Eves. 
Phone Main 2517. 

Chicago, Ill.—C. D. Keeler, Sales Agent, 172 North Michigan Ave. 
Phone Randolph 4600, 


Phone 


Sales Agent, 317 Washington St. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Detroit, Mich.—M. A. McLane, Sales Agent, 124 West Jefferson 
Ave. Phone Randolph 4297. . 


Cleveland, Ohio—H. J. Hattenbach, Sales Agent, 1718 Euclid Ave, 
Phone Main 3994. 


St. Louis, Mo.—F. R. Jennings, Sales Agent, 1011 Olive St. Phone 
Central 3060. 

Boston, Mass.—Fred S. High, Sales Agent, 14 High St. Phone Lib- 
erty 5132-5133. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—L. S. Roberts, Sales Agent, 632 Grant St. Phone 


Atlantic 5450-5451. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—C. U. Whiffen, Sales Agent, 636 South Hope 
St. Phone Vandike 2347. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—John Simon, Sales Agent, 653 Main St. 
Tupper 0035-0036. 


San Franciseo, Calif.—G. J. McCarthy, Sales Agent, 519 Market St. 
Phone Sutter 2782. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—E, L. Blake, Sales Agent, 214 Michigan St. Phone 
Marquette 0058-5810. 


Newark, N. J.—L. A. Albertson, Sales Agent, 942 Broad St. 
Mulberry 0301. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—C. H. Adler, Sales Agent, 224 East Fourth, St, 
Phone Main 223. 


New Orleans, La.—G, B. Doyle, Sales Agent, 611 St. Charles St. 
Phone Raymond 2655. 


Phone 


Phone 


Sales and Service Offices in more than 250 other cities of the United States and Canada 





















ustry Freight Rates Approved for Shipping 










And 

Mileage of Pipe Line Laid 

In 1928 Set New Record 

“* And Gave Access to Addi- 
‘tional Perritory 


he [Continued from Page 1.1 
which trunk lines were laid during the 


Cases, I. C. C. States 








A complaint brought by the Salt Lake;sion for 912 miles, while the rate 
Tribune Publishing Company et al. 
against the Bamberger Electric Railroad 
Company et al, Docket No. 21752, al- 
leging unreasonable rates on newsprint 
in carloads, from Camas, Wash., and 
West Linn and Portland, Oreg., to Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah, is found not 
sustained by Interstate Commerce Ex- 
aminer, L. A. Pyle, in a proposed re- 
port just made public. The exam- 
iner recommends dismissal of the com- 
plaint by the Commission. 

The full text of the proposed report 
follows: 


Complainants are corporations and an 
individual publishing newspapers at Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah. By. com- 
plaint filed Nov. 26, 1928, they allege 
that the rate on newsprint, in carloads, 
from Camas, Wash., and West Linn and 
Portland, Oreg., to Salt LakegCity and 
Ogden was and is unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainants and unduly 
preferential of competing newspaper 
publishing companies at Denver, Colo., 
Omaha, Nebr., and Kansas City, Mo. 
The Commission is asked to prescribe 
reasonable rates for the future and to 
award reparation on shipments delivered 
between Nov. 27, 1926, and Sept. 30, 
1928. Rates are stated in cents per 100 
pounds. 


Camas is on the north bank of the 
Columbia River, 14 miles east of Van- 
couver, Wash. West Linn is on the west 
bank of the Willamette River, 15 miles 
south of Portland. All of the shipments 
under consideration herein originated at 
Camas or West Linn. They moved, with 
the exception of six, over the boat line 
of the Western Transportation Company 
to Portland or Albina, Oreg. The ex- 
cepted shipments moved from Camas to 
Portland over the Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle. The Ogden shipments were de- 
livered by the Utah-Idaho Central, an 
interurban electric line extending from 
Dewey, Utah. Those to Salt Lake City 
were délivered by the Oregon Short Line 
or the Bamberger Electrig, the latter an 
interurban line eveniiaas trek Ogden to | 
Salt Lake City. 


Complainants Seek 
Alternative Rates 


The applicable rate from and to the | 
points here considered was and is 63.5 
cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. Com- 
plainants seek alternative rates and | 
minima of 58 cents, minimum 40,000 | 
pounds, 52.5 cents, minimum 50,000 | 
pounds, and 46 cents, minimum 70,000} Average Cost of Handling 
pounds. The average distance from | Wy < Sh 
Camas and West Linn to Ogden and Salt | ‘Vewsprireé own 


Lake City is 907.9 miles, and the average | 


for 1,884 miles. 


revision rate for 912 miles, results i 





~The total consumption of natural gas 

domestic consumers in 1928 amounted 
to 320,877,000,000 cubic feet, equivalent 
Tae per cent of the total consumption. 
, ¢ 


tions are much more difficult than 


: total represents an increase over 
27 of 8 per cent. For the sixth suc- 
_ yeessive year, the average consumption 
per domestic consumer was lower in 
1928, when it amounted to 73,500 cubic 
feet as compared with 74,300 cubic feet 
the previous year. This decline in aver- 
age corisumption may have been due to 
"more efficient use but it is probable that, 
hhad the new trunk lines been in opera- 
tion the entire year, the average con- 
sumption would have increased. 


Prices Move Higher 

The average price paid for natural 
gas by domestic consumers continued 
its slow increase, and amounted to 62 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 1928. This 
compared with 60.8 cents in 1927 and 58.4 
cents in 1926. On the basis of the con- 
‘sumption and price data given above, the 
mnatitral gas bill for the average domestic 
consumer in 1928 was $3.70 per month. 
This compares with $3.76 per month for 
4927 and $2.82 for the year 1918. 

The total consumption of natural gas 
-for industrial purposes in 1928 amounted 
‘to 1,247,102,000,000 cubic feet, an in- 
“crease over 1927 of 9 per cent. Of this 
total, 573,698,000,000 cubic feet, or 46 

r cent, was used for field purposes; 
that is, for drilling, pumping, etc.; 175,- 
"137,000,000 cubic feet, or 14 per cent, 

as burned for carbon black; 114,950,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or 9 per cent, was 
vused for fuel in the refinthg of pe-| 
*troleum; 77,326,408,000 cubic feet, or 6| 
Sper cent, was burned as fuel by electric 

**public-utility plants; leaving 305,990,- 
{Bo2,000 cubic feet, or 25 per cent, for 
“other industrial” purposes. 
* In comparison with 1927, these figures 
resent increases in the amounts of 
matural gas used for field purposes, for 
acarbon black, for generating electricity, 
sand for miscellaneous purposes, but a 
edecrease in use at refineries. 
* ‘California was credited with an in-| 
screase of about 28,000,000,000 cubic feet! 

"in field use of natural gas in 1928, this} 

‘figure exceeding the increase for the 

fcountry as a whole. The other two major 

soil-producing States, Texas and Okla- 
shoma, registered but small increases in 

«the field use of natural gas. This slight 

“change in Texas was perhaps surprising 
. in view of the increase in drilling ac- 

; *tivity, yet considerable of the new wells 

«wege located in west Texas, where there 

tis little gas. Drilling activity in Okla- 

shoma fell off but this factor was com- 
eee ees Fg aig scr so cents per car-mile, and 12.78 mills per 


j ‘ ton-mile. 
sof natural gasoline plants. Complainants obtain their entire sup- 


* 
i Refineries Reduce Consumption ply of newsprint paper, hereinafter re- 
: The use of natural gas at refineries, | ferred to as newsprint, from the origins 
‘which had been increasing quite rapidly,|"2™med. At the time of the hearing it | 0.2353 cents. 
declined in 1928. The total used in that|W@s_ worth $2,925 per 100 pounds don \computation because only two of the 
year amounted to 114,950,000,000 cubic | $58.50 per ton. The freight rate to Og oi | ingerested carriers are included in 
feet as against 123,395,000,000 cubic feet | 20d Salt Lake City is about one-fifth of | showing. It 
| ‘in 1927. The largest factor in this de-|the value of the paper and is a criticism that no account 
P “¢line was the displacement of “about |™4tely 3 per cent of oe 9 seein the difference 
»  17,500,000,000 cubic feet in Oklahoma by|@Ucing the newspaper. Due in large | 
‘slightly over 1,000,000 barrels of fuei 
oil. Fuel-oil prices were low in 1928 
jand some refiners considered it economi- 
cal to use their surplus in place of gas 
rather than sell it on a weak market. 
The total quantity of natural gas 
,burned for carbon black in 1928 amounted 
‘to 175,137,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 
,over the previous year of 31,050,000,000 
‘cubic feet or 22 per cent., Although 60 
‘per cent of the total was burned in 
‘Louisiana, more specifically in the Mon- 
‘roe district, the State of Texas made a 
ivery material gain in its carbon black 
business in 1928 and bids fair to displace 
‘Louisiana in first place in the near future. 
The Geological Survey reports the con- 
.Sumption of natural gas as fuel in the 
‘generation of electric power by public- 
utility plants in 1928 as 77,326,408,000 
‘cubic feet, an increase over 1927 of 14,- 
407,211,000 cubic feet, or 23 per cent. 
4 \Texas was the leading State from the 
standpoint of quantity of natural gas 
‘used in the manufacture of electricity in 
1928, with California second and Louisi- 
‘ana third. 
; Prices of Industry Rise 
The average price per 1,000 cubic feet 
‘paid for natural gas for industrial pur- 
.poses in 1928 was 13.2 cents as compared 
‘with 12 cents the previous year and 12.5 
cents in 1926. Thus the upward trend in 
prices in 1928 was sufficient to more than 
offset the decline of 1927. This increase 
was due entirely to the increased price of 
gas for field purposes; in fact, the price 
of gas for all other purposes except field 
uses declined from 16.5 cents per 1,000 in 
'1927 to 15.8 cents per 1,000. in 1928. 
The interstate movement of natural 


is depressed. 


sailed is unreasonable. 
The rate to Pueblo is influenced by 
same carrier competition previously 


ment under the rates to the other de 


Other newsprint rates instanced 


Falls, Minn., to Hastings, Nebr., 
miles, 42.5 cents; to St. Louis, Mo., 


1,065 miles, 54 cents; to Oklahoma C 
Okla., 1,205 miles, 585 cents; and 


in Mountain-Pacific territory. 


sification. 


rated fifth class or higher 
classification. For example, rates 
37.5 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, 
ply on plaster board from Seattle; 
cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, and 
cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, 


| minimum 40,000 pounds, on cereal fo 
| 000 pounds, on boxboard from Longvi 


Wash.; and 58 cents, minimum 40, 


impaired by the absence of a show 
of similarity 
tions. 


complaint is 55,609 pounds. 


per ton-mile. 


| pany for the year 1927. The aver 
jcost was determined by dividing the 
{tal number of gross-ton miles into 





is taken 


are prepared for shipment complainants | 
have had no loss and damage claims. 
In support of the allegation of unrea- | 
sonableness, complainants refer to Min- | 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co. SF m e Ry. 
Co., 66 I. C. C. 571, in which.it was | 
, : . nsatory or not, 
found that the rates on newsprint should | P® he. 
be the basic rates and that printing | Defendants take the position that 
paper (including wrapping paper and 
paper bags) and “wee, pape * 
not exceed 110 and 1331-3 per cent, re- aad L 
spectively, of the newsprint rates. From | Lake cy are generally based on 75 
the Portland group to the destinations jcent of the Missouri River rates. 


or in the expenditures required for 
maintenance. Such a showing does 


on wrapping paper and 70 cents on 
printing and writing paper, and paper 
bags. While it is obvious that the rates | 
on the articles referred to do not reflect 
the prescribed percentages of the news- 
print rate, it does not necessarily follow | 
that the rate assailed is unreasonably | 
high. It may well be that the rates on 
some of the related commodities are too | defendants 


souri River. 





range from 75 to 115 per cent of 
Missouri River rates. 


compare the 


rates on the same commodities to 


Denver. 
Cite Newsprint 


Rate to Denver J ; jland group to Anaconda, Butte, Hel 

Complainants particularly ant the Great Falls Lewistown, and Billi 
rate of 68.5 cents on newsprint to Denver. | Y Fic : 
Defendants explain that the previous Mont., for distances ranging from 
rate of 71.5 cents was reduced to the 
present basis on Dec. 1, 1927, following 
reductions in the rates on newsprint 
from Wisconsin and Minnesota produc- 
ing points to Denver. From Appleton, 
Wis., and Little Falls, Minn., for example, | 
the rates are 67.5 cents and 66.5 cents, 
respectively. Defendants assert that in 
order to meet those rates it was neces-|) 7), 
¢ ) r sary to reduce the rate from the Port- | pp 
‘gas increased materially in 1928, when| Jand group or forego pagticipation in 
ra total of 241,386,000,000 cubic feet! the traffic. ‘They show that only one 
i was transported between States as com-|Denver newspaper receives its supply 
i pared with 194,401,000,000 cubic feet in| 
=: The movement of natural eas from 

est Virginia to Ohio continued to rank 

‘first in importance, though some i.e 
} ‘recently established interstate deliveries, | 
ik for example from Louisiana to Texas and 
i ‘from Texas to Oklahoma, showed a larger 
‘increase in 1928. 
\ The year 1928 was an important one 

4 ‘from the standpoint of mergers and ex- 
\‘pansions, and probably more pipe line 
,work was done than in any previous year. 
‘As shown on the natural-gas pipe line 
‘map of the United States, recently issued 
ys ‘by the Bureau of Mines, the new trunk 
dines serve or will serve territory that a 
'few years ago was considered inacces- 
8 


jern classification, 
Comparison is also made with a 


from 19.05 to 13.65 mills. 


Wash., a point in the Spokane gr 


of from 365 to 533 miles, and 68.5 ¢ 
for 614 to 621 miles, with ton-mile e 
ings of 31.78 to 21.76 mills. 

in Mountain-Pacific _ terri 


are substantially similar to those 


from the Northwest, while two others | 
obtain their supply from eastern points, 

Another method suggested by com- 
plainants of arriving at a reasonable 
rate on this traffic is’ based upon the} 
ratios of various newsprint rates to the 
first-class rates prescribed in the re- 
cent southwestern revision applied to 
the distances from and to the points 
here considered. For illustration, the 
rate to the Utah points is 26.13 per cent 
of the first-class rate under that revi-ito 36,000 pounds from Camas, and 
eee er aera eit nie 


points. 


} and Spokane, 118 I. C. C. 
increases in the rates on newsprint 
poster paper from Camas, 
and Oregon City, Oreg., to certain 
tinations in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho. To. most destinations the 
was increased from 40 to 54.5 cents 
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‘Bible. Erie R. R. 

" a August me Eight Months 

* Gf : 1929 19 1929 1928 

1 iC, & O. Seeks Authority | Freight revenue ....+++++« 8,308,754 7,658,829 61,811,885 57,273,300 

4 s Passenger revenue ......- 1,108,743 1,106,480  — 7,064,5: 7,247,669 

ees" To Construct Extension [fs Oper. TeV. ...2sscece 10,818,566 9,559,938 75,478,036 70,296,829 
en eee tes | Maintenance of way ...... 1,402,239 1,377,617 —_—8,884,695 8,727,783 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com-| Maintenance of equipment. 2,284,623 2,032,857 17,568,592 16,167,560 

(pany a plied to the Interstate Com-| Transportation expenses .. 3,515,526 3,505,359 28,104,601 27,751,528 
{merce Commission on Sept. 21, Finance | Total expenses incl, other 7,782,246 7,433,224 58,862,720 56,670,406 
(Docket 7834, for authority to construct| Net from railroad ........ 2,636,320 2,126,714 16,616,216 13,626,423 
‘an extension of its Gauley and Rich| Taxes .......4.ss00-: Sed 477,812 356,480 — 3,525,828 =: 2,867,680 
Creek subdivision from Marshall, up | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 855 724 11,858 13,720 
, Rich Creek, into the coal lands of the) Net after taxes, etc, ...... 2,057,653 1,769,510 13,078,530 10,745,023 
Gauley Mountain Coal Company, all in| Net after rents ...... a ae 5Oet 087 1,659,808 12,705,541 10,256,778 
Fayette County, W. Va. The proposed} Aver. miles operated ..... 2,047.24 2,047.24 2,047.24 2,047.24 
eon will be 5.4 miles long. Operating ratio ....ssesee 75.4 17.8 78.0 80.6 


Of Newsprint From Northwest to Utah 


Extends Service Question of Minima of Weights Changes Rates in Few 


Denver is 22.46 per cent of that. scale 
sing the Denver ratio 
of 22.46 per cent of the southwestern 


rate of 54.5 cents to the Utah points com- 
pared with the rate of 58 cents sought. 
However, the southwestern revision has 
not been prescribed for Mountain-Pa- 
cific territory, where operating condi- 


the southwest, and the basis suggested 
is of little assistance in’ determining 
the reasonableness of the rate assailed 
for the reason that the rate to Denver 


Reference is made by complainants) 
to a number of rates.on newsprint and 
earnings thereunder in the same gen- 
eral territory to show that the rate as- 


ferred to in connection with the Denver 
rate. There is no showing of any move- 


nations with which comparison is made. 


complainants include, from International | 
miles, 29.5 cents; to Muskogee, Okla.,,| 


Memphis, Tenn., 1,231 miles, 44.5 cents. 
It is a recognized fact that the move- 
ment from and to those points is through 
a lower-rated territory where the traffic 
density is higher and the operating con- 
ditions considerably more favorable than 


Newsprint is rated fifth class, carload 
minimum: 36,000 pounds, in western clas- 
Further comparison is made 
of the rate assailed and earnings there- 
under with substantially lower rates and 
earnings.on a number of commodities 
in western | 


41 cents, minimum 40,000 ‘pounds, and 


jeanned goods from Portland; 52 cents, 


| from Portland; 53.5 cents, minimum 50,- 


; pounds, on broom handles from Port- 
|land. These comparisons, however, .are 


of transportation condi- 


° ) Complainants urge that newsprint pro- 
loading of the shipments covered by the | duces earnings as great if not greater 
_Based on /than all other freight. To establish this, 
these figures the average earnings under | they presented an exhibit purporting to 
the present rate are $353.23 per car, | show the average cost per gross-ton mile 
38.91 cents per car-mile, and 13.98 mills|of handling all freight traffic on the 
The rate of 58 cents/Qregon Short Line, and the Oregon- 
sought would earn $322.53 per car, 35.52 | Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 


total freight operating expenses, and, 
| thus computed by complainants, was 
Defendants criticised this 


is subject to the further 


= > unit cost dependent, 
Ao among other fhings, upon difference in 
measure to the manner in which the rolls l the length of haul, in the character of 
| the commodity, the volume of movement, 
jin the nature of the equipment employed, 


reflect whether a particular rate is com- 


rate assailed is too low. They state that} 
hould | Tates from _ Pacific Coast points to Utah 
|common points, including Ogden and Salt: 


: 3.5 cents |rate of 63.5 cents from the Portland 
here considered the rates are 63.5 cents group ic GB2S per cout of the' rete of 


93 cents on newsprint from the Mis- 
Many other commodities 
are instanced on which the percentages 
jof the rates from the Portland group 


In further support of their position 
t rate assailed 
low, especially when compared with the |and earnings thereunder with the rates 

. and earnings on numerous other com- 
modities also rated fifth class in west- 


| of 68.5 cents on newsprint from the Port- 


to 1,004 miles and ton-mile earnings of 
( Similar data 
are furnished with réspect to Millwood, 
From Millwood to the Montana destina- 
tions the rates are 58 cents for distances 
These rates 
jwhere traffic and operating conditions 
| countered in the movement to the Utah 
In Paper Between North Pacific Coast 
, 123, decided 
Oct. 11, 1926, the Commission approved | 


West Linn, 


the minimum reduced frorh 50,000 pounds 
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Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate CCommerce 
Commission 


Finamce Docket No. 
Fimance Docke 
7021.—Application Seaboard-All Florida 
Docket /No, 7022.— 
Application Seaboatad Air Line Railway 

. Further hearing mow assigned for 
Sept. 30, 1929, at Miarmi, Fila., before Ex- 
aminer R. R. Molster, eancelled and re~ 
assigned for Oct. 15, 
before Examiner R. R. Molster. 


Docket No. 





7000.—Application 


7702.—Application 
, Broward County Port Authority for au- 
thority to construct a line of railroad in 
Broward County, Fla. 
sigmed for Oct. 1, 1929, at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fia., before Examiner R. R, Mol- 
ster, cancelled, and is reassigned for Oct. 
16, 1929, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla, before 
Examiner R, R. Molster. 


Finamece Docket No. 7714.—Application At- 
lantic Coast Line R. RR. Co. for authority 
to abandon a line of railroad between 
Yuste and Monticelle, Fla. 
assigned for Oct. 3, 1929, at Tallahassee, 
before Examiner R. R. Molster, 
cameelled and reassigmed for Oct. 
at Tallahassee, 
aminer R. R. Molster. 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 4309 et 
al.—-Commodity rates from, to, and be- 
tween points in southern territory. 
proceeding entitled Fourth Section Ap- 
plications Nos. 4309 et al., assigned for 
hearing Oct. 22,1929, at Washington, D: 
is also assigned for hearing Nov. 5, 
at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Boat (as to commodity rates from ana 
south Atlantic 
West Palm Beach and Tampa, Fla, and 
adjacent points.) 
Fourth Section Application No. 13918, 
filled by F. L. Speiden, agent, on behalf of 
interested carriers 
authority to establish 
the Ohio and 
crossings and points 


Fia., 


Ports; 


némed therein, 
commodity rates 
Mississippi river 
in central terri- 
to the south Atlantic ports; and 
Miami, West Palm ‘Beach and Tampa, 
and adjacent points; via all-rail 
routes, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, is also assigned 
for hearing Nov. 5, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
before Examiner Boat, in connection wit 
the above proceeding. 
of |X 22012.—Empotia Manufacturing Co. et 

al. v. Arcade & Attica Railroad Corpora- 
Hearing mow assigned for 
Sept. 26, 1929, at Washigton, D, C.? be- 
fore Examiner Glenn, cancelled. 


C. I. & L. Asks Authority 
To Buy 10 Locomotives 





The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company made application to 
the Interstate COCmmerce Commission on 
Sept. 20 for authority to issue $520,000 
of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates. 
The proceeds of the 
used in_ part payment of the cost of 10 
new Mikado type locomotives. Subject 
to the approval of the Commission, the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville has 
arranged to sell the issue to the Har- 
Trust & Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, and Potter & Company, of New 
York, at a price of 96.917 and accrued 
dividends from Oct. 1, 1929, to date of 


The locomotives ane being built by the 
American Locomotive Company. They 
are to be coal-burning freight service 
. The total weight of 
engine and tender -without booster 
371,000 pounds and with booster 381,000 
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40,- 


70,000 pounds. 


50,000 pounds. 


parties on this point. 
ing of any necessity for more than one 
carload minimum on newsprint. 

The Commission should find that the 
rate assailed is not unreasonable or wn- 
duly prejudicial The complaint should 
be dismissed. 


000 pounds from West Linn and Oregon 
} _ From the latter point to four des- 
tinations, 315 to 386 miles, the approved 
rate | yields ton-mile earnings of 35 to 


Complainants distribute their news- 
papers throughout Utah and portions of 
Wyoming and Idaho. 
some degree with publishers at Denver. 
They maintain that a reduction in the 
rate to the Utah points would result 
in imcreased capital which would be used 
to extend the circulation of their news- 
papers, and, conversely, an increase in 
the rate to Denver would increase the 
cost to newspaper 
point, curtailing their sales territory. In 
as much as the rate to Denver is higher 
than to the Utah points, any advantage 
in favor of the former does not appear 
to result from the rate situation. 
nesses for complainants testified that by 
reason of better train 
publishers were able to deliver their pa- 
pers at distributing points earlier than 
the Utah publishers. 
rate to Denver should be increased as 
a result of this proceeding, no advan- 
tagwe would accrue to complainants since 
Denver could secure its supply of news- 
print from eastern origins at lower rates 
than those in effect from the Portland 


producers at that 


previously stated, complainants 
seek three rate levels based on three 
minimum weights, namely, 58 cents, min- 
imum 40,000 pounds, 52.5 cents, minimum 
40,000 pounds, and 46 cents, minimum 
_ A total of 469 cars of 
newsprint received by complainants dur- 
ing the period covered by the complaint 
averaged 55,609 pounds per car. Sixteen 
per cent of the total were loaded below 
As a general rule, the 
|Commission has declined to approve al- 
ternative minina for application in con- 
nection with commodity rates. In La- 
fayette Box Board & Paper (o.v. A., C. 
& Y. Ry. Co, 101 I. C. C. 273, the Com- 
mission said, at page 274: 
|  **It is not our policy or that of carriers 
ordinarily to make 
based on different minima but a few in- 
stances may be found where the carriers 
have departed from the rule.” 

Little evidence was offered by the 
There is no show- 
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Freight Ratcs 


Midwestern Trade 
Aided by Expansion 
Of River Barge Line 





Slower Expansion Is Predicted 
In Size of Chain-store Systems 
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Future Development Expected to Tend Toward Improve- 
ment in Business Methods 





Traffic on Mississippi Is In- 
creased Rapidly, Partly 
Offsetting Unfavorable 
Railway Rate Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
development and utilization of these 
splendid arteries of traffic are solving 
many of their difficulties. 

More and more are they availing them- 
selves of the low cost river transporta- 
tion, both for the receipt of raw mate- 
rials and for shipping the products of 
their farms, mines, forests and factories. 
The improved channels and increased use 
of the inland waterways have resulted in 
greatly improved barge and boat service 
and in improved ports and terminal fa- 
cilities along the various streams. 

The recent completion by the United i 
States Engineer Corps of the canaliza- 4 
tion project for the Ohio River, compris- i 
ing 50 locks and dams, provides year 
around 9-foot navigation from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Cairo, Ill., a distance of 
968 miles. This river drains one of the 
richest valleys of. the civilized world, 
and its improvement is of incalculable 
benefit to the vast industrial region 
through which it flows. The traffic on 
the Ohio River system for the year 1928, 
after eliminating all known duplications, 
was more than 46,000,000 tons. 

The report just issued discussey in de- 
tail the character of the commerce mov- 
ing over the entire system, showing the 
movements of commodities by origin and. 
destination. Numerous graphs and charts 
supplement the text and assist the reader 
to gain a better conception of the sig- 
nificance in the economic life of the Na- 
tion of this vast movement of river- 
borne traffic. Information is also pre- 
sented in the report showing channel 
depths, ports, and terminal facilities. | 


Federal Aid Growing 


There is every indication that inland 
waterways are steadily assuming greater % 
and greater importance in the country’s 
transportation structure. This is shown a 
not only by the traffic figures but also 
by the continuance on a larger scale 
than ever of the aid rendered to the cause 
of river improvement by the Federal 
Government, as well as by plans an- 
nounced for the extension of private and 
common carrier service,“ by the many 
substantial contracts awarded for new 
equipment, and by the building of muni- 
cipal terminals. These new plans, new 
enterprises, new enthusiasms indicate 
that even the present large volume of 
river traffic is destined to be exceeded in 
the not distant future. 

Of the manifold activities pertaining 
to the development of this vast system 
of inland waterways, the report just is- 
sued by the War Department and Ship- 
ping Board gives a graphic and compre- 
hensive picture. It should prove of spe- 
cial interest to transportation executives, 
to shippers desiring to avail themselves 
of the economies made possible by the 
operation of river freight-carriers, to 
river communities contemplating the 
construction of new terminals, and to 
engineers and economists interested in 
the further development of our inland 
waterways. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
by addressing the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, the Shipping 
Board, or the Government Printing Office. 


t No. 






[Continued from. Page 1] 


private discussions of that type of mer- 
chandising, considering such phases as: 
Advertising, financing, buying, operation, 
accounting, prices, stock control, ete. 
Grocery, drug, hardware, department 
store, and other trade lines are included 
in the references.”’ 


Dr. Klein in his Chicago address 
warned against overemphasis on volume 
in gross operations on the part of chain 
systems and its possible effect on the 
business done per store, and cited an in- 
stance of a large chain organization 
which reduced its system by many hun- 
dred stores with a resultant increase in 
net profits. 


Discussing the matter of competition 
between chains and independents, Dr. 
Klein said that analyses of failures 
among retailers in all parts of the coun- 
try reveal that considerably less than 5 
per cent of failures among independents 
last year were* due to competition and 
that incompetence 1s responsible for any- 
where from 32 to 80 per cent of the 
casualties, dependent upon locality and 
trades involved. 


The full text of *the address follows: 


It is a commonplace of modern eco- 
nomic history that any sudden change 
in theAunctioning of industry or com- 
merce ‘has ‘immediately brought about 
inewitable confusion and alarm. The 
household wool weavers of Eighteenth 
Century England burned the first looms 
which they viewed as destructive men- 
aces to the future of their home handi- 
craft. And so today one hears from 
many quarters the more or less panicky 
ery that the chain store must be, if not 
destroyed, at least drastically curtailed. 
“There ought to be a law’—that peren- 
nial battle-cry—-to exterminate this lat- 
est threat to the economic tranquillity 
of the Nation. 


Certain Mal practices | 
In Trade Admitted 


Admittedly there have been occasional 
provocations for this hostility. Cer- 
tainly there is no excuse for illegal trade 
restraint, for marketing malpractices, 
for vicious rebates; and wherever such 
offenses develop, the instruments of the 
law should be promptly and vigorausly | t , ; 
applied. Pw ban “i e = wes to 

icularly necessary | M4u'ge_ In overhead “experting” of a 
if sais seteeanaeines Sats the form of sort quite out of the reach of the small 
illicit antagonism against the independ- distributor. : 
ents, whose indispensable value to the| Periodically, we are bombarded with 
consumer and to the distributive sys-| Statistics by salesmen of chain-store se- 
tem of the Nation has been repeatedly | Curities, by numerous clever ambidex- 
recognized by ‘responsible authorities.|trous digit-jugglers eager to bewilder 
But these instances certainly do not af-| their gasping audiences with rapid-fire 
ford any basis for the clamor for the| displays intended to convey an impres- 
destruction or restraint of the entire| sion of the overwhelming growth, ca- 
system or Scheme of multiple distribu-| pacities, operations, and so forth, of this 
tion. or that chain monstrosity. 

The battle-ery of “down with the chain 
store” seems about as reasonable to the 
casual bystander as a campaign for the 
prohibition of all beefsteaks because of 
some indestructible specimens encoun- 
tered at wayside lunchrooms last Sum-~ 
mer. As was recently pointed out, there 
is just as much variety among chains— 
not simply in the lines but in methods, 
efficiency, and above all, in commercial 
integrity—as there is among  inde- 
pendents. 

Chains are not automatons, all stamped 
out by some huge mill. They are con- 
ceived and operated by human beings 
whose frailties, aspirations, and merits 
are much like those of the rest of us. 
Chains are not invulnerable and they are 
by no means infallible. 

The chain, after all, is by no means 
a novelty. Indeed, this year marks the 
seventieth anniversary of the chain idea 
in this country. It would seem strange, 
therefore, that so much uproar should 
be caused by such a venerable patriarch 
in our business family. The ravages of 
the fever of ‘‘flaming youth” of today 
have certainly gone far if they have 
so completely permeated this quite ma- 
ture institution, so as to make it at this 
late date a wholly dangerous element. 


Principle of System 
Is Old to Industry 


The simple truth is, of course, that 
this factor in distribution, like so many 
others in our entire economic and social 
fabric, has»felt the universal quicken- 
ing of the tempo of our national life. 
It has not changed its fundamental char- 
acteristits in any vital particyar. The 
basic principles and practices of the 
chain are still pretty much what they 
were some years ago. It is simply that 
this unit in our business life has in- 
evitably responded to the new demand for 
speeding up of distribution, for the elim- 
ination of wasteful practices, for the 
simplification of the processes of bring- 
ing. things from their sources to their 
consumers. 

With every such rapid change there 
are inevitable irregularities, ever-pres- 
ent unscrupulous opportunists eager to 
capitalize every chance for a swift spec- 
ulative turn of fortune, with no thought 
for the permanent good of the institu- 
tion which they are utilizing for their 
temporary purposes, 

Consequently it is to be expected that 
we find the chains denounced on the one 
hand as great, clanking, fire-breathing 
monsters and on the other as shining 
symbols of the new era in business, as 
universal panaceas and complete solu- 
tions of all the ills of our distributive 
system. The uproarious warfare  be- 
tween these contending camps would 
seem to afford an admirable opportunity 
for a crusade in domestic disarmament. 

For obvious reasons, I do not propose 
to venture into that dangerous zone of 
fire between these belligerents—a no 


nivorous dragons led by the chain stores, 
the mail order establishments, and the 
house-to-house solicitors, but almost en- 
tirely to the incompetence of His own 
operation. 

Repeated analyses of failures and near- 
failures among retailers in all parts of 
the country bring out the fact that con- 
siderably less than 5 per cent of the 
failures among independents last year 
were due to competition. On the other 
hand, incompetence is responsible for 
anywhere from 32 to 80 per cent of the 
casualties in their ranks, dependent upon 
the locality and the trades involved, 
























































Examination of Operations 
Of Stores Is Advogated 


It would seem, therefore, to be de- 
cidedly helpful in our consideration of 
the status of the chain, instead of “point- 
ing with pride” or “viewing with alarm” 
its innumerable relations with other 
types of distributors, to indulge in a 
little penetrative introspection. Cer- 
tainly an examination of the weakness 
of this institution might suggest cor- 
rectives that will enable it to render an 
even more helpful and constructive serv- 
ice to the Nation. 


In-connection with the independents, 
the basic question was: “In so far as 
they are losing, is it due to the fact that 
they are independent, or that they are 
not properly conducted?” The answer to 
that has already been indicated above. 

Conversely, if the chains are success- 
ful, is it because they are chains or that 
they are better managed? Isn’t the 
ee issue in our whole distribu- 
ti¥e situation not the conflict of this or 
that function with the rest, not the 
struggle between wholesaler and jobber, 
between independent and chain, but 
rather the merciless campaign for the 
curtailment of slipshod selling? 


_An outstanding characteristic of the 
discussion of chain distribution is the 
constant stressing of the importance of 
volume. We are told that the secrets of 
its success is quantity purchasing, that 
because of large-scale operations chains 
are able to*engage high-powdered adver- 
tising experts, specialists in display and 
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Size Is Not Criterion a 


Of Profits of Concern 


Now this “mass mania” all too fre- 
quently leads to the assumption that 
the greater the volume or size of the 
given chain, the more sure is its success. 
As a matter of fact, there is no neces- 
sary correlation whatsoever between 
mere bigness and prosperity, any more 
than there is between bigness and wick- 
edness. 

Both virtue and vice seem to come in 
small “packages” just about as fre- 
quently as in large ones. This truth has 
been emphasized and demonstrated over 
and over again. But, it still seems to 
require reiteration in connection with 
this problem of multiple distribution. 
Indeed, one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful chain organizations is under- 
stood to have reduced its system by many 
hundred stores during the past two years, 
with a resultant gratifying increase in 
net profits, 

Every so often some smugly satisfied 
chain official grows a bit arrogant and 
cocksure—an@ most of us probably would 
under similar circumstances—and non- 
chalantly observes that its volume puts 
his organization pretty much in a class 
by itself. To him it begins to take on 
a definite prospect of immortality be- 
cause of its prodigious proportions, 

That is the time when it is most im- 
portant for him to bear in mind that 
there are dozens of perils in distributive 
operations and practices which even the 
biggest cannot afford to ignore. He 
might even be discreetly reminded of 
that rather plain, but all too often accu- 
rate, axiom from a certain realm of 
sport that “the bigger they are, the 
easier they are to hit—and the harder 
they fall.” 

It would, therefore, seem the better 
part of wisdom—to say nothing of fair- 
ness to the general public—for those 
who stress the rapidly-expanding totals 
of business done by this or that chain 
to present also the details as to how 
much of that expansion is due to the 
acquisition of new units and how much 
of it represents an actual increase in 
the business done per store. Some such 
picture of the ratio of increasing busi- 
ness, of prosperity—or the reverse—per 
store would be of special interest to 
the consumer. 

It is well recognized by distribution 
experts that mere volume in gross op- 
erations often means excessive increases 
in costs of such expansion. No chain— 
metal or otherwise—is stronger than its 
weakest link, and when multiple dis- 
tribution by any given organization 
reaches that point in its expansion be- 
yond which sales costs mount up on 
the one hand and no appreciable in- 
creases in the economies of mass buying 
are evident on the other, it is quite clear 
that the limit of expansion has been 
reached. 
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Baltimore Group Opposes 
Rates for New York Port 


The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce in a brief filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and made public 
on Sept. 24 opposed the petition for re- 
hearing recently filed by the Port of New 
York Authority with respect to #he mile- 
age basis’ for computing rates on iron 
and steel articles, Docket No. 17000, part 
|6, The Baltimore Association of Com- 






merce urges the Commission to deny the d 
New York port petition “in so far as it 
concerns rates on iron and steel traffic 
for intercoastal movement.” 
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“TIME OUT!” 
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The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga, 





‘Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & Erie R. R. 


ugust 

1929 1928 
1,252,046 1,161,741 
79,856 57,254 
ia 1,315,782 
195,309 187,086 
159,053 136,973 
376,872 833,642 
805,175 724,415 
653,320 691,367 
56,188 53,520 
53 154 
597,079 532,693 
299,606 252,446 
269.56 269.56 

55.1 


55.2 


Eight Months 


1929 
9,093,989 
430,776 
10,421,361 
1,274,192 
1,117,139 
2,892,086 
5,859,004 
4,562,357 
449,255 
954 
4,112,148 
1,777,199 
269.56 

56.2 


















man’s land torn with explosive legal is- 
sues and with much.irrelevant acrimony. 
I Jeave these contentious issues to the 
belligerent protagonists, who are far bet- 
ter equipped than I to juggle with them. 
The chain is quite evidently here to stay. 
At least it would seem to be rather late, 
after some 7O years, to intimate that 
it is an unwelcome guest in our business 
community, though admittedly it, like 
other institutions in our business com- 
munity, is still far from perfect. 

If we scrutinize the reasons for the 
distress of the independent retailer, we 
find, as I endeavored to point out on a 
recent occasion, that, contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, his difficulties in so far 
as he is in trouble (and there are thou- 
sands who emphatically are quite pros- 
perous) are due not so much to the com- 
petitive threats of that phalanx of car- 


Curtailment of Volume 


Often Increases Profit 


The present would seem to be a most 
opportune moment to check up on pre- 
cisely this situation, before any pro- 
longed spee¢ulative fervor crystallizes 
into the jubilant conviction among chain 
enthusiasts that “the sky is the limit.” 
Investigators of the Department of Com- 
merce have come upon one instance after 
another where drastic curtailments of 
gross operations have resulted in in- 
creases in net profits. 

The roar of volume operations is by 
no means the “theme song” of pros- 
perity in any industry or anv_ trade. 
The vital, indispensable note is ‘the sub- 
dued “Thank you” of the receiving teller 


1928 
8,559,989 
389,510 
9,698,106 
1,322,474 
1,215,842 
2,815,731 
5,873,161 
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Production of Metals |Cash Payment to Mr. Shearer Explained Federal Government |Bank of Netherlands Maintains Rate 
In Arizona Declined | By Vice President of Newport News Co. 


In Volume and Value Intended to Conceal Employment as ‘Observer’ at Geneva, 
Says Mr. Palen \ 


Decrease of $14,745,331 in 
1927 Ascribed to Lower 
Average Priees and to Re- 
duced Output 


A decrease of $14,745,331 in 1927, from 
he 1926 value of the output of gold, sil- 
er, copper, lead and zinc mines in Ari- 
ona, is noted in a final mine report just 
eleaxed by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partgnent of Commerce, The drop in 
alue is credited to both the decrease in 

butput and the lower average price of 
hilver, copper, lead and zinc. : 

The average value of metals recov- 
pred from ore, old tailings, and slag de- 
rreased from 65.06 a ton in 1926 to $4.47 
n 1927, while the average value in gold 
nd silver decreased from 42 to 36 cents 

ton. The chief producing counties 
ere Gila, Cochise, Yavapai, Pinal, Pima 
nd Greenlee, all large copper producers. 


Decrease of $14,745,331 
The report as summarized by C. N. 
erry, follows: 
In 1927 the mines of Arizona pro- 
duced gold, silver, copper,lead and zinc 


valued at $98,790,957, a decrease of $14,- | 


45,331 compared with 1926. The aver- 
age prices of silver, copper, lead and 
inc in 1927 were less than those in 1926, 
nd the output of all metals decreased 
onsiderably. 


The Calumet & Arizona, United Verde | 


tension, New Cornelia, United Verde, 
nspiration, Magma, Miami Copper, Ari- 
ona Commercial, Night Hawk Leasing, 
ron Cap, and Santo Nino mining com- 
panies paid dividends amounting to $17,- 
04,947. 
orhoration, operating mines at Bisbee 
nd\Morenci, Ariz., and also in New 
Mexico and Mexico, paid $3,000,000, and 
e Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 
pperating mines at Ray, Ariz., McGill, 
on Santa Rita, N. Mex., paid $7,- 


Average Recovery Reduced 


The average value of the metals re- 
overed from the ore, old tailings, slag. 
te., decreased from $5.06 a ton in 1926 
0 $4.47 in 1927, and the average value 
nm gold and silver from 42 cents to 36 
ents a ton. 


The chief producing counties in 1927 
nm order of total value of metals recov- 
ered were Gila, Cochise, Yavapai, Pinal, 
Pima and Greenlee, all of them large cop- 
per producers. Gold was recovered chiefly 
rom Yavapai, Cochise, Mohave, and 
Pima Counties. Silver came largely 
tom Yavapai, Cochise, Mohave, and Pi- 
al Counties. Lead was recovered chiefly 
rom Cochise, Maricopa, Graham, Pima 
and Pinal Counties. Nearly all the zinc 
ame from Mohave and Cochise Counties. 


During the decade from 1918 to 1927 
most of the gold was recovered from 
try and’ siliceous ore and from copper 
ore; ,it was about evenly divided between 
hou sources. Gold from siliceous ore 
as decreased, so that the output in 1927 
vas only about one-fifth that in 1918. 
On the other hand, gold from copper ore 
as increased; in 1927 it was 47 per 
ent greater than it was in ‘1918. Gold 
vas also saved from lead ore and from 
ixed ores; very little came from placers. 


Sources of Silver . ~ 


Silver had its source chiefly in copper 
pre during the 10-year period, with 
smaller antounts from siliceous ore and 
ead ore. Silver from copper ore in- 
reased from 1921 to 1926, but decreased 
nm 1927; that from dry and siliceous ore 
as been decreasing, although it in- 

eased slightly in 1927. 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sept. 24.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
B22 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
he conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
Huties upon merchandise imported into the 

nited States, we have ascertained and 
ergy certify to you that the buying rates 
n New York market at noon today for 
able transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
encies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
‘zechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .......++. 

ngland (pound) 
inland (markka) 
rance (franc) 

ermany (reichsmark) 

reece (drachma) 

ungary (pengo) 
taly (lira) 

etherlands (guilder) 

orway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .. 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

ong Kong (dollar) 
hina (Shanghai tael) 
hina (Mexican dollar) 
hina (Yuan dollar) 
ndia (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 

anaga (dollar) 

Subs} (peso) 
exico (peso) 
rgentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

hile (peso) 
ruguay (peso) 
Solombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


semen eeenee peeeee 


Study Begun of Feasibility 
Of Reduction in Tax Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
eipts the Treasury statement showed 

t of $124.809,000. This great in- 
reasé over last year was declared to 
ave been due to business conditions in 
928, 6n the income of which taxes are 
aid during the current calendar~year. 
The same or improved business condi- 
ions in the calendar year 1929, on the 
neome of which taxes will be paid in 
930, will help to swell the excess of 
eceipts and may make possible a sur- 
plus with which to permit a tax reduc- 


on. 

The first two installments, those for 
arch and June. will fall in the current 
fiscal year so that benefit from this 
ear’s volume of business will have an 
ffect.on the tax question, it was officially 
tated. 

It(@s impossible to state now, however, 


| pany 


jto ‘the 


In addition, the Phelps Dodge | 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


their home States and. have been con- 
ferring with their colleagues regarding 
recent developments at Washington. 

Resuming the stand, Sept, 24, Mr. 
Ferguson, under questioning by Senator 
Shortridge, said that merchant marine 
and naval matters “may have been dis- 
cussed” at his first meeting with Mr. 
Shearer in the office of Frederick P. 
Palen, vice president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding .and Dry Dock Co. 
Compensation was not brought up at 
that time, he declared, 

He did not know of the employment 
of Mr. Shearer by his company until 
later, he said. Mr, Ferguson said he was 
in Washington in the Winter of 1926-7, 
but did not see Mr. Shearer and did not 
know he was in Washington as a repre- 
sentative of his company. 


Loan Made to Mr. Shearer 
Against Note for $2,000 


Mr. Shortridge produced copies of sev- 
eral checks of the Newport News com- 
in amounts of $500, $1,000 and 
$2,000, which were made payable to Mr. 
Palen and “Oscar Olsen,” the latter, it 
later developed, a clerk employed by the 
Newport News company. Each check 
bore Mr. Ferguson’s approval and each 
bore a notation that it was chargeable 
“American Merchant Marine 
Fund.” 

Mr. Ferguson said that all the 
amounts, totaling $6,000, had gone to 
Mr. Shearer. He said he was not cogni- 
zant of signing the voucher, but identi- 
fied his signature. He declared he was 
not familiar with the transaction with 
Mr. Shearer, and did not know what the 
money was intended for, 

Mr. Ferguson revealed that Mr. 
Shearer, to secure a “loan” of $2,000 
covered by one of the checks, had given 
three notes dated Aug. 2, 1928. Mr. 
Ferguson said Mr. Shearer, appearing 
at the New York office of the company, 
had represented himself to Mr. Palen as 
“dead broke, owing rent and with an 
ill wife.” 

Two notes for $500 each were made 
in favor of Mr. Palen; the third, for 
$1,000, was in favor of himself, Mr. Fer- 
guson said. He said that Mr. Palen had 
had Mr. Shearer make the $1,000 in 
Mr. Ferguson’s favor, for some reason 
unknown to himself. No demand had 
been made on Mr. Shearer for payment 
of the notes, he said. 

“Do you think that a wise transac- 
tion?” Senator Robinson inquired. “No, 
I do not.” 

sThen'why did you do it that way?” 
“Because Mr. Palen had confidence in 
Mr. Shearer.” 

Mr. Ferguson. said the $6,000 had been 
given Mr. Shearer “to get rid of him and 
terminate the employment he alleged had 
been agreed upon.” The last payment 
was made Mar. 27, 1929, he: stated. 


Further Employment 
Given to Mr. Shearer 


A third employment of Mr. Shearer 
by shipbuilding interests was revealed 
by Mr. Ferguson. An agreement was 
entered into between Mr. Palen, for the 
Newport News company, and Mr. Shearer 
in the latter part of 1928, after Mr. 
Shearer’s return from the Geneva con- 
ference, the witness said. 

He said his company was the only one 
“in on” this third employment of Mr. 
Shearer, so far as he knew. The first 
two employments had been jointly be- 
tween the Newport News, the Bethle- 
hem and the Brown-Boveri companies, 
he said, 

Mr. Shearer’s first joint employment 
had been to do “publicity” and “educa- 
tional work” in connection with the mer- 
chant marine in the Winter of 1926; the 
second employment was at the Geneva 
conference, he said. 

Senator Allen asked whether Mr. Fer- 
guson had differentiated between the 
payments to Mr. Shearer as “supple- 
mentalist” for the merchant marine 
work and as an “observer” at Geneva. 
Mr. Ferguson said there had been no 
distinction. 

Mr. Allen asked if the witness had 
received a letter from Mr. Shearer, say- 
ing he had come into possession of an 
“amazing secret document of Great Brit- 
ain,” and that he had had it photo- 
graphed by high Navy Department of- 
ficials; and referring to an “agreement 
between us concerning legislation before 
the 70th Congress affecting cruisers.” 

Mr. Ferguson acknowledged the re- 
ceipt and said he .had written Mr. 
Shearer denying that any agreement ex- 
isted between them. He said he ignored 
the portions of the letter referring to 
the “amazing document” and to legis- 
lative work, saying he didn’t think there 
was any necessity for comment. 

“What explanation can you give of 








Oklahoma Asks Reopening 
Of Decision on Class Rates 


The corporation commission of Okla- 
homa, in a petition filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and made 
ublic on Sept. 24, requests reopening of 

ocket No. 18535, Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad Company et al., and also 
the Commission’s decision therein pro- 
mulgated in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 128 I, C. C, 203, ‘and supple- 
ments, in so far as class rates and simi- 
lar matters are involved in No. 17000, 
Part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rate 
Investigation. 

The Oklahoma commission asserts that 
it is acting “to preserve the parity of 
Oklahoma rates with those of Kansas 
and Western Trunk Line Territory.’” 

It alleges that reconsideration of 
Docket No. 18535 in connection with the 
forthcoming argument in October of 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates is the 
only practicable step “for the prevention 
of irreparable injury to the State of 
oe its communities and indus- 
tries.’ 


how much the Treasury can permit Con- 
gress to cut from its revenue, it was 
said. The spedialists will examine the 
records of the last year and the sta- 
tisties which are available for this year 
to date in order that the Department 
can formulate its program by the time 
Congress reconvenes in December, 


‘ 





the fact that, after you 
of $250 for suppressin Shearer's 
pamphlet, ‘The Cloak of FEenedict Ar- 
nold,’ it was published and widely cir- 
culated?” Mr. Allen inquired, 


“I don’t know, unless it is that when 
things are suppressed there frequently 
is a demand for them.” 


Small Coin and Bills 
Used in Paying Checks 


Senator Robinson expressed interest in 
the vouchers which had been approved 
by Mr. Ferguson, and made payable to 
Oscar Olsen and Mr. Palen. Figures on 
the vouchers, Mr. Robinson said, indi- 
cated that some of the payments had 
been made in nickels, and dimes, $20 bills 
and $5 bills. Mr. Ferguson said he did 
not know why the payments had been 
made in such a manner, except that 
they were made in cash. 


Nothing on the books of the Newport 
News company, he said, showed pay- 
ments to Mr. Shearer. Questioned by 
Mr. Robinson, he said he knew of no 
reason why they should not appear on 
the books. 


He said he didn’t know how much 
money was carried in the merchant ma- 
rine fund, or whether the original pur- 
pos® of the fund was to carry on lobby- 
ing in Washington. 

“What was wrong with this Shearer 
business?” Mr, Allen asked. “Nothing 
that I know of.” 


“Was there any reason why you should 
be ashamed of it? You obviously are 
ashamed of it, and expected to be if you 
were caught, particularly because of the 
clandestine way in which the money was 
paid.” 

Mr. Ferguson replied that the only 
answer he could give was that “I wish 
I had gone to Geneva myself.” 


Senator Robinson wanted to know if 
the merchant marine fund had been sct 
up originally by the American Council 
of Shipbuilders. Mr. Ferguson denied 
that, adding that, though Mr. Hunter 
was counsel for the counci! the organi- 
zation had nothing to do with the em- 
ployment of Mr. Shearer. 


The subject of the $143,000 fund, men- 
tioned by Clinton L. Bardo, president of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
as having been paid out for lobbying in 
Washington, was brought up. 


Mr. Ferguson said kis company had 
paid $10,000 of that amount when Mr. 
Bardo asked him to “chip in.” He said 
the $143,000 had been expended without 
his knowledge, and that his company’s 
share was paid “simply to go along” with 
Mr. Bardo, even if the money had not 
been “spent to suit us.” 


He said his company’s share had not 
been paid until all the $143,000 had been 
spent. He recommended payment, he 
said, when Mr. Bardo remirded him that 
at a previous meeting he had agreed to 
help out on a “publicity and advertising 
campaign.” 

Mr. Ferguson testified that he-had met 
Mr. Shearer in Washington in the Fall 
of 1928, and had told him “emphatically” 
that-he did not want him in Washington 
as a representative of his company. 

A disagreement arose between Mr. 
Shearer and Mr. Palen as to the former’s 
compensation for the third employment, 
Mr. Ferguson said. Mr. Shearer, he said, 
claimed his salary was $1,000 a month, 
while Mr. Palen contended it was only 
$500. 

Finally, Mr. Ferguson said, he author- 
ized Mr. Palen to settle on the $500 
basis. Mr. Palen obtained Mr. Shearer’s 
receipt on Mar. 27, 1929, “in full set- 
tlement of all services rendered and all 
understandings made or purported to 
have been made on my own account or 
the account of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co.” 


Mr. Palen Explains 
Employment of Mr. Shearer 


Mr. Palen, taking the stand, said he 
had been vice president of the Newport 
News company for 15 years. He said 
he didn’t recall any formal discussions 
about the Geneva conference with offi- 
cials of the company, but that informal 
discussions had taken place. ' 

He said his company was particularly 
interested in the trend of the confer- 
ence and “eventually” in its outcome. He 
said they desired an agreement of some 
kind, declaring a disagreement would 
be “disastrous” to shipbuilding interests. 

He explained that his company was 
spending approximately $25,000 daily at 
the time of the Geneva conference, draw- 
ing plans and making preparations to 
build cruisers which had been contracted 
for by the United States. 

Anything that might happen at the 
conference which would interfere with 
plans for construction of those cruisers, 


aid a portion 





he said, would vitally affect his company. 
Any advice of this nature might justify 
the whole expense of sending Mr. 
Shearer, he declared. 

Mr. Palen said that he probably “was 
more responsible for Mr. Shearer’s em- 
ployment than anyone else.” He first 
met Mr. Shearer in October, 1926, he 


said, the former coming to his office to | 
discuss a proposed speaking tour to aid | 
in merchant marine legislation and to} 


arouse public sentiment. 

“T ha 
someone to Geneva. When Mr. Shearer 
peoented himself I thought he would 

a good man for the job. I had heard 
him make one public speech and thought 
he was a capable man.” 

His second interview with Mr. Shearer 
came showly after, he said. The general 
subjects of marine matters and naval 
armaments came up. 

Mr. Palen said he agreed to take Mr. 
Shearer’s employment up with Mr. Bardo 
and with Samuel W. Wakeman, vice 
president the Bethlehem company. 
Later, he said, Mr. Bardo, Mr. Wakeman 


and himself agreed to employ Mr.| 
The arrangement was made at | 


Shearer. 
a meeting in Mr. Hunter’s New York 
office, Mar. 17, 1927. 


Mr. Hunter Designated 
As Disbursing Officer 


Because Mr. Hunter had acted jointly 
for the shipbuilding companies in his 
capacity as attorney for the shipbuild- 
ers’ council, Mr. Palen said, it was sug- 
gested that Mr. Hunter represent the 


*. 





| 
given some thought to sending | 





three companies in this case and act as 
a “disbursing officer.” 
Mr. Palen said the agreement with 


’ 


To Pay $170,000 Tax 


Levy Covers Public Lands 
Granted to Railroad But 
Recovered Through Court 
Decisions 


Taxes amounting to $170,078.72, on 
public lands in Oregon have been certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to three counties in the State, 
according to a statement made public 
Sept. 24 by the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The taxes on public lands in Josephine 
County amounted to $48,138.86; Lane 
County, $116,752.71; and Lincoln County, 
$5,187.15. The payments are for 1928 
and are among a series of payments 
made annually to 18 counties in Oregon, | 
as a result of the revesting of lands | 
granted to the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co., it was stated. 

The lands were granted to the rail- 
way to aid in the construction of rail- 
road and telegraph facilities, it was ex- 
plained orally by the supervisor of the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, Charles A. Obenchain. 

Grants Were Conditional ‘ 

The grants were made by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Obenchain explained, with the 
condition that the surplus iands be sold 
to actual settlers. Included in the grants 
were a right-of-way 100 feet wide; ade- 
quate sites for other facilities; and 20 
alternate sections for each mile of track- 
age, 10 on each side of the tracks, 

In 1908 the United States, acting upon 
a resolution by Congress, brought suit 
against the railway companies holding 
the land, charging them with having 
failed to dispose of the land in the man- 
ner prescribed by the grants. The for- 
feiture of 2,300,000 acres of unsold land 
was asked in the suit, the land being lo- 
cated in California and Oregon. . The 
Government asked to be permitted to sell 
the land to settlers or for an injunction 
requiring the railway companies to sell 
it. The Supreme Court ruled that the 
railroad company should be enjoined 
from selling the land, “until Congress 
shall have had reasonable opportunity for 
its disposition,” , 


Citizens Asked Relief 

In the meantime about 20 counties in 
Oregon and California had voted bond 
issues for schools, roads, and other pur- 
poses, the bonds to be retired by taxes 
received from the holders of the grante, 
Mr. Obenchain explained. But on June 
9, 1916 (39 stat. 218) the lands reverted 
to the Government, by act of Congress, 
this action having been suggested by 
the Supreme Court ruling. 

A delegation from the territory tra- 
versed by the railway came to Washing- 
ton to ask Congress for relief for their 
loss of tax revenues on the revested 
lands. 

Congress passed a resolution provid- 
ing for the payment of taxes on the 
land, at the same rate of taxation as 
private owners in that section paid, un- 
til the lands are disposed of or until 
the bonds are retired. The tax pay- 
ments are made, Mr. Obenchain ex- 
plained, on the basis of certified copies 
of the rates, together with proofs of 
what private owners pay. 


Wharf age Schedules 


Suspended in Hawaii 








By an order entered Sept. 21 in Inves- | 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 33565, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Sept. 23, 1929, until Apr. 
23, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Oahu Railway & 
Land Company’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 34, 

The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the present wharfage charge of 
2 cents per net registered ton per day, 





applying at Honolulu, Hawaii, on all ves- 
sels except those engaged in towing, etc., 
to 4 cents. 








Mr. Shearer was “rather indefinite” and 
that the only agreement was that Mr. 
Shearer should go to Geneva and “keep 





us posted.” It was left to Mr. Shearer 
what he should report, he declared. Mr. 
Palen said he did not expect Mr. Shearer 
to report unless cenene came up 
which would affect the shipbuilding bus- 
iness. 

He said he thought’Mr. Shearer could 
get information newspaper men could not 
get. He declared Mr. Shearer had not 
represented himself as possessed of “se- 
cret methods” whereby he could enter 
the conference sessions “by the back 
door.” 

Mr. Palen said he had not read Mr. 
Shearer’s reports. He said he glanced 
at them casually and kept them in an 
“informal” file in his office for a few 
weeks, then threw them in the waste 
basket. 

“I didn’t consider the reports of value 
and I never read them,” he declared. 
“They appeared to be semipublic docu- 
ments.” 





Middle West 
Utilities Company 


Notice of ‘Dividend 
on Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors of Middle 
West Utilities Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
Two Dollars ($2.00) upon cach 
share of the outstanding Preferred 
Stock, having a par value of $100 
a share, and One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) upon each share of . 
the outstanding $6 Cumulative 
Non Par Preferred Stock, payable 
October 15, 1929, to the holders 
of such Preferred Stock respec- 
tively, of record on the Company's 
books at the close of business at 
5:00 o'clock P. M., September 
w, 1929. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 


_Of 4.4 Per Cent on Monthly Loans 


To Oregon Counties Decrease in Unemployment and Gain in Dutch Foreign 
Trade Contribute to Progperity of Country 


Unemployment in The Netherlands con- 
tinued to decline in the eee fiscal year, 
most crops were plentiful and trade and 
oaats showed upward trends, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Bank of 
Netherlands, just made public by the 
Federal reserve system, 

A considerable demand for American 
and German staple products appreciably 
influenced the course of prices, it was 
stated, although in the early part of the 
‘ee year a sharp drop in prices was 
elt. 

The total value of Dutch foreign trade 
is said to have increased 5 per cent over 
1927 figures. 

The report follows in full text: 

The annual report of the president of 
the Netherlands Bank, covering the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1929, was delivered to 
the general meeting of shareholders on 
June 25, 1929. Sections of the report 
dealing with economic and financial con- 
ditions in The Netherlands, and with 
operations of the Netherlands Bank, are 
given herewith. 

Economic situation.—For The Nether- 
lands the past fiscal year (Apr.-Mar. 31) 
was not unfavorable from an economic 
point of view. Trade and industry con- 
tinued to develop satisfactorily, and com- 
plaints about high costs of production 
and difficulties encountered in the sale 
of Dutch goods abroad were less fre- 
quent than in previous years. Unem- 
ployment continued to decline. As a con- 
sequence of favorable weather condi- 
tions during 1928, most agricultural and 
horticultural crops were plentiful, so 
that the results, in spite of falling prices, 
remained profitable. 

For the dairy industry also results were 
favorable. Holland has for the last three 
years, ranked first among cheese export- 
ing countries. The total value of Dutch 
foreign trade during the calendar year 
1928 showed an increase of 5 per cent as 
compared with 1927. The value of the 
exports increased by 4.5 per cent; that 
of the imports by 5.3 per cent. 

Conditions in the Netherland East 
Indies were somewhat less satisfactory 
owing to a considerable fall in the prices 
of several colonial products, especially 
sugar and rubber. 

Money -market.— The Netherlands 
money market was considerably less 
easy during the past fiscal year than in 
1927-28. During the first. five months 
of the period under review the monthly 
loan rate fluctuated with but slight va- 
riations, at a level of about 4 per cent, 
while call money was quoted at an aver- 
age of 3.8 per cent, and the private dis- 
count rate averaged about 4,1 per cent. 
During September, 1928, there was a rise 
in money rates which continued into the 
Autumn, with the result that in Novem- 
ber the monthly loan rate reached an 
average of 4.7 per cent, as against a 
eall-money rate of 4.7 per cent, as 
against a call-money rate of 4.5 per 
cent and a private discount rate of 4.2 
per cent. Some relaxation then followed, 
and in January, 1929, the three rates 





averaged 4,5, 3.2, and 4.2 per cent, re- 
spectively. In the last two months of 
the financial _ quotations were again 
considerably higher, and in March, 1929, 
the average monthly loan rate was 5.2 
per cent, while call money and private 
discount rates averaged 3.6 and 4.6 per 
cent, respectively. The average rate for 
the whole year for monthly loans was 
4.4 per cent, as compared with 3.9 per 
cent for 1927-28; the aversge rate for 
call money was 3.8 per cent, as compared 
with 3.6 per cent during 1927-28; the 
private discount rate averaged 4.3 per 
cent, as against 3.8 per cent during the 
previous financial year. : 


Foreign Assets Reduced 
As Result of Sale of Gold 


Foreign exchange rates.—In the new 
calendar year the attraction of the high 
rates of interest which could be secured 
in New York, in view of the great. ac- 
tivity on the stock and share market 
there, made itself strongly felt once 
more and the dollar rate reached a fig- 
ure of 2,494.6 florins per $1,000 on Jan. 
16, 1929. This figure, according to the 
information in our possession, repre- 
sented approximately the gold-export 
point. It appeared, however, that the 
reduction in the freighi for gold to New 
York which the shipping companies had 
granted in May, 1927, and which at that 
time had considerably lowered the gold- 
export point, was no longer in force 
at the end of January, 1929. The rate 
at which gold could be profitably ex- 
ported to New York consequently rose 
to about 2,497 florins per $1,000. On 
Jan. 30, 1929, the rate was therefore 
liberated by us, and within a few days 
it actually reached this figure. It is 
true that toward the end of February 
the freight for gold shipments to New 
York was again reduced to 1 per mille, 
but the gold-export point nevertheless 
remained at about 2,497 florins per $1,- 
000, apparently as a result of the fact 
that the loss of interest during the trans- 
port of the gold had increased. 

During the months of February and 
March last the rate of exchange on New 
York was almost constantly touching the 
gold-export point, so that we were con- 
tinually obliged to sell dollars. Ail in 
all we sold a total of $37,100,000 in these 
two months. In addition we sold an 
amount of £9,600,000 in February and 
March in order to support the florin. 
These sales of course appreciably dimin- 
ished our foreign assets and we there- 
fore decided, in the second week of March, 
to export a certain amount of gold for 
our own account. In consequence of this 
decision we shipped on March 13 and 14, 
1929, each time an amount of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 florins in gold to 
London. 

On Mar. 22, 1929, our available for- 
eign assets had been so much reduced 
that we had to decide to convert the first 
of the two above-mentioned gold ship- 
ments into dollars, At the same time 
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Statement 


September 21 
Made Public September 24 


| _~ 
| U. S. Treasury 
| 


$2,236,778.49 
24,939,499.51 


1,526,787.11 
782,935.56 


ec 
Customs receipts . .... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income taX soe veerse 
Miscellaneous  internai 
FOVERUE 655s cer cance 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


Total ordinary receipts 
| Public debt receipts. ... 


Balance previous day... ‘ 


398,422,639.57 
. 422,928,640.24 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. $3,520,228.50 
Interest on public debt. 1,835,558.29 
Refunds of receipts .... 183,924.86 
Panama Canal ........ 86,361.89 
Cperations in special ac- 
counts 866,719.88 
Adjusted service certifi- i 
cate fund .. ‘ 33,008.74 
Civil-service retirement 
TURE Sine acvondinies es 20,151.80 
Investment of trust - 
81,958.83 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...,,. 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable ayainst or- 
dinary receipts 11,450,000,00 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .......... 1,824,307.00 
Balance today ......... 403,571,426.45 


Total ... .++ 422,923,640.24 

‘The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year. are published each Monday. 


6,077,906.79 


Our September 
Investment Review 


summarizes the Stock 
and Bond Markets and 
analyzes the following 
stocks: 


Bethlehem Steel 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Engineers Public Service 


A copy will be sent on request 


Ask for Review US8S-25 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
Boston 


New York 
Chicago Portland, Me. 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Members of the New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit Stock Exchangea and The New 
York Curb Market Association 


troit 
Providence 
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Where National Posting Machines 


protect savings accounts— 


In Philadelphia 


Beneficial Savings Fund Society 


Corn Exchange National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Frankford Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
Integrity Trust Co. 
Mitten Men & Management Bank 
& Trust Co. 
National Bank of Germantown 
National Security Bank 
Penn National Bank 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 
Savings Fund Society of Germantown 
Tradesmen’s National Bank & 
Trust Co. 7 
Sixty-Third Title & Trust Co. 


The National Posting Machine prints three records 
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: Estates 


Trustees May 


+ #y 


‘Case Is Remanded 
For Further Hearing 


Honest Misundergtanding of 
‘ “Mandate May Permit Re- 
tention in Office. 


HE failure of trustees to furnish an 
account of the trust as required by 
*¢fhe mandate of the court, and their ad- 
mitted acts and attitude toward some of 
‘he remainder interests in the trust es- 
-tate, unless such trustees show that they 
-honestly misconstrued the terms of the 
«mandate and sufficiently explain their 
wttitude toward the remainder interests, 
‘constitute grounds for the removal of 
the trustees, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
‘for the Eighth Circuit has held. 

The order of the trial court denying a 

‘notion to remove the trustees was re- 

ed on appeal, but the cause was re- 
fianded to the trial court with instruc- 
tions for further hearing to determine 
whether the trustees had misconstrued 
the decree and whether their attitude 
toward the remainder interests was Jus- 
_ tified. 

Objection to an appeal from the order 
of the trial court denying the motion for 
removal was overruled, the court hold- 
ing that the order was final and appella- 
ble. The litigation had been before the 
‘appellate court on previous appeals. A} 
eourt of equity has inherent power, the 
opinion explains, to remove a trustee for 
good cause shown. : 
“The delay of the trustees in filing 

<bonds as ordered previously by the ap- | 
“pellate court was held not to be sufficient | 
ground for removal of the trustees, their 
vdelay being justified. 


ERHARDT W. FRANZ ET AL. 
v. 
Gustavus A. BUDER ET AL. 


-Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
me Nos. £460 and 8461. 
“Appeal from the District Court for the | 

Eastern District of Missouri. 
S. MAYNER WALLACE (ALLEN MCREY-} 

NOLDS with him on the brief) for ap- 

pellant; EHRHARDT W. FRANZ; SAM- 
“vet H. LIBERMAN (T. M. PIERCE, | 
-- JOHN. B. Hoxiister, A. HoLt Rovupe-| 

BUSH, and TaFT, STETTINIUS & HOL- 

+ LISTER with him on the brief) for ap- 
pellant Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 

pany, as Administrator, etc.; G. 

Buper Jr., and Oscar E. Buber (A. 

W. WENGER with them on the brief) | 

for appellees. 

Before BootH, Circuit Judge, and SAn- 

BORN and Dewey, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

Sept. 9, 1929 

...Bootu, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
-. There are here two appeals from an 
order denying motions for the removal 
‘of trustees appointed under an agree- 
-ment of trust. The grounds of the 
‘motion were:.(1) That the trustees had 
failed to give the bonds ordered by 
this court for the protection of the in-| 
terests of certain beneficiaries in the! 
‘trust estate; (2) that the trustees had 
“failed to render the statement and ac-| 
count of the properties belonging to} 
the trust estate as required by the de-| 
cree of the court below, affirmed by this 
-court; (3) that the trustees had been 
guilty of breaches of trust, as disclosed 
-by the record and proceedings in the 
cause. 
The prior history of the litigation 
Telative to this trust estate Ts found in 
11 F. (2d) 854; 11 F. (2d) 858; 15 F. 
(2d) 797; 27 F. (2d) 101. 

The salient facts in said prior his- 
tory are to be found in the opinion of 
this court in 27 F. (2d) 101-105, and 
ineed not be here repeated. | 

In the present main suit the plaintiff, 
Ehrhardt W. Franz, appellant here, | 
prayed for a disclosure and accounting | 
by the trustees of the properties in the| 
‘trust estate; for restraint of the -trus- | 
tees from disposing of certain stock} 
belonging to the trust estate; for an| 
adjudication of his alleged vested re-| 
mainder interest in the trust estate; for | 
a bond by the trustees for the protec- | 
tion of his remainder interest; and for | 
general relief. The Mississippi Valley | 
Trust Company, one of the defendants | 
vin the suit, appellant here, by cross-bill | 
prayed for the same relief.on behalf of | 
the estates of two deceased alleged re- 
maindermen. 


Vested Interest Held 
‘By Plaintiff in Trust Estate 


_..The decree of the trial court as mod- | 
“ified and affirmed by this court found | 
the issues in favor of the appellants 
here; adjudged that plaintiff had a one- 
tenth vested remainder 
properties in the trust estate 








derived 


from the estate of Ehrhardt D. Franz, ! 


deceased, and that each of the estates 
‘represented by the Mississippi 


those stocks in the trust estate which 
tbelonged to the estate of Ehrhardt D. 
Franz, and in which Sophie Franz, his 
Widow, had a life estate, belonged to 
the corpus of the trust estate and were 
not income; directed that the trustees 
“make and file, within thirty (30) days 
‘from the date of this decree, with the 
wecord of this cause in the office of the 
‘clerk of this court, a complete statement 
under their ‘several oaths, of the pres- 
ent nature, condition, extent, location 
nd value of the properties referred to 
or described in the trust agreement, 





List of Recent Decisions 
Issued by Patent Office 


In the issue of Sept. 24 of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office are pub- 
Jished the following decisions in patent | 
and trade mark causes: 

. Ex parte Beauty Research Laborato- 
ries, Inc., First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents. (IV U. S. Daily 458, Apr. 
5, 1929.) ; ieee 
, Ex parte Reid, Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents. (IV U.S. Daily 1430, Aug. 
46, 1929.) | 
* Ex parte Elmen, Board of Appeals of ! 
Patent Office. 
uly 26, 1929.) : 
The Official Gazette of the same issue 
lso announces the grant of letters pat- 
nt from patent No. 1728912 to patent 
Qo. 1729601, inclusive. 


Be Removed for Refusal 


To Submit Accounts on Court Order 


> + ie he ee 
of date Jan. 30, 1909, mentioned in the Appeal From Denial 


eadings and evidence in this Cause, z 
tnd auch, statement, rend Of Motion Is Upheld 


and, in such statement, render a true 
account of the said properties;” directed 

Decision Below Is Found to Be 
Final and Subject to 


further “That any of said four inter- 
ests [including the interest of plaintiff 
and the interests represented by the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company] may, 
within 20 days after receipt of the Review. 
mandate py the trial court, file therein 


Trust Accounting 


. 
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Safety Appliances 


Index and Digest . 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Z 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Appeal and Error-——Withdrawal or Abandonment—Dismissal by Appellant— 
Knowledge of Counsel— 

Where, at the hearing of an appeal, the clerk of the circuit court of ap- 
peals presented a paper which had been filed on the day set for hearing, 
and which purported to be a dismissal of the appeal by the appellant, but 
the apellant’s counsel disclaimed any knowledge of the execution or filing 
of the paper, though he did not question its authenticity, held: Appeal 
dismissed.—Franz et al. v. Buder et al. (C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 


a written request for such separate 
bond in such sum (not exceeding $500,- 
000) as may be stated therein; that, 
within 30 days after such filing, a 
separate bond in such sum shall be filed 
by the trustees, to be approved in all 


supra; McPherson vy. Cox, 96 U. S. 404; 
McDonald v. O’Donnell, 8 F. (2d) 792; 
Williams v. Nichols, 47 Ark. 254); as‘also 
have appeals from orders denying re- 
moval (in re Price’s Estate, 209 Pa. St. 


1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


Appeal and Error—Decisions Reviewable—Finality of Determination—Ap- 
peal From Order of Trial Court Denying Motion for Removal of Trustees— 
Where the circuit court of appeals has already taken cognizance of a 


210; Gartside v. Gartside, 113 Mo. 348; 
Dailey v. Wight, 94 Md. 269; matter of 
Warren, 109 N. Y. St. 202). 
the merits. 


Misunderstanding Caused 
Delay in Furnishing Bond 


Removal of Trustees As to the first ground urged for re- 

The mandate of this court was filed|moval: Delay in furnishing the bonds 
in the court below on July 19, 1928. Aug.| ordered in the decree, and in furnishing 
16, 1928, plaintiff Ehrhardt W. Franz |them finally in improper form—little need 
filed in the court below request for sep-|be said. The trial court held that the 
arate bond in the sum of $500,000 for|delay was not intentional, but dfe to an 
the protection and security of his re-/honest misunderstanding between counsel. 
mainder interest; and on the same day/ There was substantial evidence to sustain 
|the Mississippi Valley Trust Company/such holding. It will, therefore, not be® 
| filed similar requests for separate bonds| disturbed. The provision in the decree as 
in the same amount for the protection | modified, that the bonds were to be filed 


respects by a judge of the trial court; | 
jas to all of such four interests not fil-| 
ing such request, a joint and several 
bond in the sum of $500,000, to be like- 
wise approved.” 


Trust Company Sought 


We turn to! 


certain trust, and potential control of the trust estate, an appeal from 
an order of the trial court denying a motion to remove the trustees will 
be entertained, such an order being a final order and appealable—Franz 
et al. v. Buder et al. (C. C. A. 8)—IV U.S. Daily 1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


Evidence—Judicial Notice—Records or Decisions—Records in Same General 
Litigation Between Same Parties— 

An appellate court may take judicial notice of its own records, and es- 
pecially when they are in the same general litigation between the same 
parties.—Franz et al. v. Buder et al. (C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 
1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


Trusts—Appointment and Qualification of Trustees—Removal—Power to 


Remove— 

It is inherent in the powers of a court of equity to remove the trustee 
for breach of trust or other good cause shown.—Franz et al. v. Buder et al. 
(C. C. A. 8)—IV U.S. Daily 1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


Trusts—Appointment and Qualification of Trustees—Removal—Grounds— 
Delay in Filing Bonds— 


| the requests. 


| the bonds were 


| said statement. 


| alleged for the removal of the trustees | 
| were also called to the attention of the 


and security of the two remainder in- 
terests represented by it. Aug. 14, 1928 
the trustees filed a statement and account 
touching the properties and condition 
of the trust estate. Sept. 4, 1928, plain- 
tiff filed objections to the statement and 
account filed. Sept. 18, 1928, plaintiff 
and the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany filed motions, similar in character, 
for the removal of the trustees upon 
the grounds above stated. 

The motions came on for hearing Oct. 
1, 1928, and were partially heard on that 
date. It appeared that no bonds had 
been filed by the trustees pursuant to 
Bonds were, however, of- 
fered by the trustees at the hearing, 
and testimony was taken in their behalf 
relative to the delay. The court held 
that the delay was not due to any intent 
or recalcitrancy on the part of the 


, 


| trustees, but was due to an honest mis- 


take between counsel relative to certain 
negotiations with a bonding company 
which had been suggested as surety. 
The court excused the delay; and the 
form of the proffered bonds not being 
satisfactory, the hearing was continued 
until Oct. 20, 1928. The parties failed 
to agree on the form of the bonds dur- 
ing the interim; and the court finally 
directed certain changes to be made in 
the form proffered by the trustees, and 
accordingly executed. 
They were approved and filed Oct. 20, 


1928. 
Statement Omits 


Showing Remainder Interest 
At the hearing on Oct. 20, 1928, the 
objections which had been filed Sept. 4, 


filed by the trustees were.called to the 
attention of the court and introduced in 
evidence. 

The objections were as follows: 

“1, The trust estate held by said 
trustees is confused in the statement 


deceased. 
“2. There is no showing of plaintiff’s 
remainder interest in the moneys, 


Machine Company. 
“3. Said statement contains 
formation respecting the alleged 


in- 
pur- 


no 


within 30 days after the filing of re- 
quests, was not \of so strict and unyield- 


ing a character that unintentional delay | 


could not be relieved against. As to the 
form of the bonds for the protection and 
security of the estates represented by the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, the 
contention of the trust company is that it 
should have been named in the bond as 
the sole obligee. The trial court was of 
the opinion that the language of: this 
court on the former appeal (27 F. (2d) 
101) required that the obligees in the 
bonds should be “the estate and heirs” of 
the deceased remaindermen, respectively. 
We think the trial court was mistaken in 
this view. This court in using the words 
mentioned was simply referring generally 
to the remainder interests and not specifi- 
cally designating the obligees in the 
bonds. However, considerable liberality is 
exercised in construing designations of 
obligees in bonds so long as the intent of 
the parties is clear. Van Winkle vy. Black- 
ford, 28 W. Va. 670; Fellows v. Gilman, 
4 Wend. (N. Y.) 414; Merrill v. Equitable 
Surety Co., 131 Misc. Rep. (N. Y.) 541. 
The bonds in the form taken were con- 
sidered by the trial court legally suffi- | 
cient, and we see no reason to differ from | 
that view. If in the future the trial court 
shall deem it necessary or advisable to 
require a change in the form of the bonds, 
it will, of course, feel at liberty so to do. 
The second ground of the motion to 
remove relates to the statement and ac- 
count filed by the trustees. The trial judge 
in denying the motion filed no memoran- 
dum, so that we do not know whether he 
considered the statement filed to be suffi- 
cient; or that, though insufficient, it could 


| 1928, to the statement and account as| pe supplemented by an accounting under 


the authority reserved in the decree. 
Children Interested 


In Both Classes of Property 
The appellees take the position that the 


to comply with the decree. They say: 
“In all probability the summary of the 


to-|assets on hand as of Jyly 31, 1928, ap-/the trustees. 
| wit, $826,875 derived by said trustees} Pearing on page 82 of the transcript, to- 
lat the time of the redemption of the| gether with the affidavits of the trustees, 


‘preferred stock of Burroughs Adding |@Ppearing on the same page, would have] que them. They have gone further than 
|been a sufficient compliance with the man- this and have and do deny the existence 


date of this court.” 
We cannot agree with this position of 


|chase by Sophie Franz of the various|the appellees; nor do we think that the 





The provision in a decree of the court that bonds were to be filed by 
trustees within 30 days after the filing of requests therefor held not to 
be so strict and unyielding that unintentional delay of the trustees in filing 


the bond, due to an honest mistake relative to negotiations with a bonding 
company, should be cause for their removal.—Franz et al. v. Buder et al. 
(Cc. C. A. 8)—IV U.S. Daily 1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


Trusts—Accounting of Trustees—Form and Requisites of Account— 

An account of trustees under their several oaths merely showing a sum- 
mary of assets on hand of a trust of several interests consisting of two 
classes of property does not constitute sufficient compliance with a decree 
of an appellate court requiring the trustees to file “a complete statement, 
under their several oaths, of the present nature, condition, extent, location 


and value of tite properties * * *, 


account of the said properties.”-—Franz et al. v. Buder et al. 


IV U. S. Daily 1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


and, in such statement, render a true 


(Cc. C. A. 8)— 


Commerce—Subjects of Regulation—Railroads—Appliances and Equipments 


—Safety Appliance Act—Violations— 


The removal of defective railroad freight cars from a coal dock and yards 
adjacent thereto, where the defects were discovered, to a repair shop of the 
railroad three miles distant, when, as evidence conclusively shows, the defects 
might have been repaired at the point of discovery, constitutes a violation 
of the safety appliance act (U. S. C. Tit. 45, Sees. 1-50) such as to subject 


the railroad to the penalties imposed 


by the act, such movement to make 


repairs not being necessary within the meaning of the proviso of section 4 
of the act of 1910 (U. S. C. Tit. 45, Sec. 13)—United States v. Hocking Valley 


Ry. Co. 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


Commerce—Subjects of Regulation—Railroads—A ppliances and equipments 
—Safety Appliance Act—Movement of Cars to Repair Point—Necessity for 


Removal— 


The “necessity” which will warrant the movement by a railroad of de- 
fective cars “to the nearest available point ae eae can be repaired” }]| 
does not include, within the meaning of the proviso 


of section 4 of the act 


of 1910 (U. S. C. Tit. 45, Sec. 13), amending the safety appliance act, an 
operating necessity to keep such cars moving in order to avoid congestion in 
yards adjacent to a coal dock.—United: States v. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1778, Sept. 25, 1929. 


trustees, the life tenant and several of, shown, is well established. 


the remaindermen are denying any right 
or interest of plaintiff to any property in 
the possession of the trustees and espe- 
cially to the increases of stock in the 
Burroughs Company.* * * Also, the trus- 
tees have always refused to give plaintiff 
any inventory or accounting and per- 


thereof with the estate of E. D. Franz,| Statement filed was more than sufficient | sistently deny his right to such.” 


“It is clear, from this record, that this 
entire controversy has been caused by 
They have consistently 
and persistently refused to accord the 
cross-appellants the rights which were 


of any and all rights and interest in the 
cross-appellants. Such course of con- 
duct has compelled this litigation to es- 


stocks and bonds bequeathed by the will | statement as a whole meets the situation | tablish those interests and to enforce and 


of E. D. Franz, deceased. 
“4. A long period of time prior to 


erties referred to in this cause, is im- 
properly referred to and included, within 


“5. Various gifts by Sophie Franz to} 
plaintiff are improperly treated in said 
statement as alleged loans or advance- 
ments by her to him. 

“6. Divers matters and things, not re- 
quired by said decree, are improperly in- 
cluded within the said statement. 

“7, There is no showing, by said state- 
ment, of interest received by, or ¢harge- 
able to, said trustees. 

“8. There is no showing by said state- 
ment of any counsel fees, commissions, 
or other expenses paid or received by 
said trustees. 

“9. Said statement is otherwise un- 
certain, indefinite and incomplete.” 

At the same hearing the other grounds | 


court. 
Nov. 20, 1928, the court filed the fol- 
lowing order: 


or the requirements of the decree. We 
think the statement as filed is open to 


| Jan. 30, 1909, at which time said trus-|Several of the objections filed against it. 
'tees came into possession of the prop-|The trust agreement of January, 1909, 


covered two classes of property: first, 


|that property which belonged to the estate f ; 
|of Ehrhardt D. Franz, deceased, and in| trial of the main case on the merits used 


which his widow, Sophie Franz, had a life 
interest only; second, that property which 
was owned by Sophie Franz absolutely. 
These two classes of property were en- 
tirely distinct. The children of Ehrhardt 
D. Franz were, however, interested in 
both. Sophie Franz conveyed to the trus- 
tee her life interest only in the first class 
of property. At the death of Sophie 
Franz, the corpus of that part of the trust 
estate which she derived from the estate 
of her deceased husband will be divided 
in accordance of the provisions of the will 
of Ehrhardt D. Franz; while the rest of 
the trust estate will be divided and dis- 


the will of Sophie Franz, or if she die 
intestate, then in accordance with the 
statutes of descent and distribution of the 
State of her domicile. It is possible that 
the distribution of the two parts of the 
trust estate may be to widely different 





“Now on this day, the court having} 


persons. 


tributed according to the provisions of | 


protect the resulting rights.” 
Trustees Refused 


To Give Accounting 
The trial judge in his opinion after the 


the following language in referring to 
the trustees: 

“They admit that they have made a 
studied effort to bring about a legal sit- 
uation whereby the remainder interests 
would be wiped out and destroyed’ and 
the whole estate become vested abso- 
lutely in Sophie Franz, the holder of the 
particular estate.” 

Our attention has been called by coun- 
sel for appellant to a portion of the rec- 
ord on the former appeal which it is 
claimed fully warrants the language 
above quoted. Counsel for appellees con- 
tend that such former record is not ad- 
missible for consideration on this appeal. 
We think the contention is without merit. 
This court feels at liberty to take judi- 
cial notice of its own records, and espe- 
cially when they are in the same general 
litigation between the same _ parties. 
Freshman v. Atkins, 269 U.S. 121; Cush- 
man Paper Box Mach. Co. v. Goddard, 





In May v. 
May, supra, the court said (pp. 320-321): 

“The power of a court of equity to 
remove a trustee, and to substitute an- 
other in his place, is incidental to its 
paramount duty to see that trusts are 
properly executed; and may properly be 
exercised whenever such a state of mu- 
tual ill-feeling, growing out of his be- 
havior, exists between the trustees, or 
between the trustee in question and the 
beneficiaries, that his continuance in of- 
fice would be detrimental to the execu- 
tion of the trust, even if for no other 
reason than that human infirmity would 
prevent the cotrustee or the beneficiaries 
from working in harmony with him, and 
although charges of misconduct against 
him are either not made out, or are 
greatly exaggerated.” 

See also Cavender v. Cavender, 114 
U. S. 464, 472-474; Irvine v. Dunham, 
111 U. S. 327, 334, 335. 


Our conclusions on the whole matter | 


are, that the delay by the trustees in 
furnishing the bonds did not constitute 
ground for rémoval of the trustees; that 
the failure by the trustees to furnish 


[Continued on Page 11, Colunm 6.] 
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Penalties 


| Carrier Held to Be Liable for Removal ' 
Of Defective Freight Cars for Repairs 


Need of Avoiding Congestion 


An operating necessity to keep rail- 
road freight cars moving in order to 


}, avoid congestion in yards adjacent to a 
coal dock does not justify the removal of 
defective. cars to a repair shop 3 
miles distant when the cars might have 
been repaired at the point of discovering 
the defects after they had been dumped 
at the coal yards, the District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio has held. 


The removal of the.cars to the repair 
shop was held to constitute a violation 
of the safety appliance act making the 
railroad subject to the penalties it im- 
poses. 

The necessity which will warrant such 
movement, Judge Hahn holds in his opin- 
ion, does not include, within the mean- 
ing of the proviso of section 4 of the 
act of 1910, such an operating necessity. 
Practicability and convenience does not 
constitute a defense, it was stated. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vv. 
THE HocKING VALLEY RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Nos. 3333 and 3357. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Sept. 16, 1929 
HAHN, District Judge—The two cases 
now under consideration involve three 
causes of action for alleged violation of 
the Safety Appliance Act (45 U. S.C. A., 
Sec. 1-50). The defense is under 
the proviso of section 4 of the act of 
1910, 36 Stat. at L. 298 (45 U. S.C. A,, 
Sec. 13). ; 


The defendant company has extensive 
yards and facilities for repairing defec- 
\tive cars at Walbridge, Ohio, and at a 
point about three miles northwest of 
Walbridge, Ohio, operates a coal dock 
located upon the Maumee River. At 
this dock coal cars are unloaded by ma- 
chinery, by means of which an entire 
car is overturned or dumped into boats. 
Adjacent to the dock are yards of the 
defendant company. Before coming into 
this yard cars are inspected for defects. 
The cars are then unloaded and returned 
to the yard. There is more _likeli- 
hood that cars will sustain defects 
in this process of unloading than they 
will in ordinary use of such cars 
for railroad purposes. As soon as the 
|cars are returned to the yards, they are 
| again inspected for defects. 


| Three Cars Found 
To Have Defects 


On Aug. 29, 1927, inspection showed 
| that the hand brake of C. &'O. gondola 
car No. 32835 was out of repair and 
inoperative due to the brake chain be- 
ing missing. On Oct. 24, 1927, the un- 
coupling levers on the “A” end of gar 
No. 34544 and on the “B” end of car 
No. 33417 were disconnected from the 
uncoupling apparatus, the effect of which 
was to make it necessary for men to 
go between the ends of the cars to un- 
couple them from the other cars. These 
three defects were all discovered after 
the cars had made the return trip after 
being unloaded at the coal dock, and 
were discovered in the yard adjacent 
thereto. All three cars were moved 
from the yard adjacent to the coal dock 
to the defendant company’s repair shop 
at Walbridge, Ohio, it being claimed 
that the defendant company had a right 
to remove these cars to the nearest 
available repair point, and that Wal- 
bridge, Ohio, was the nearest available 
repair point. 

The defendant company claims the 
right to remove these cars to Walbridge, 
Ohio, under the proviso of section 4 of 
the act of Apr. 14, 1910; 36 Stat. at L.,| 
pages 298 and 299. The defendant com- 
|pany claims that it was necessary to 
move these cars to the Walbridge yard 
because the necessities of operation 
| were such that (because of the neces- 
| sity for the continuous moving of the} 
|cars) to require them to be repaired in 
|the yards adjacent to the coal dock would 
be to cause such congestion as would 
interfere measurably with the practical ' 








gi 


in Yards Found Not to Justify 


Movement of Equipment to Shop 


jand efficient operation of the unload 
ing machinery at the coal dock. 

It is claimed on behalf ofthe Govern: 
ment that the penalty defects involved 
and which are admitted, were of suc 
a character that the safety appliance 
act, and particularly the proviso of sec: 
tion 4 of the act of Apr. 14, 1910, re 
quired that the defects here involved be 
repaired at the point of discovery, or i 
the yards adjacent to the coal docks 
and that in moving the cars to Wal 
bridge, Ohio, the defendant company 
subjected itself to the penalties the 
safety appliance act. j 

The contention of the defendant ton 
pany is forcibly stated in the brief of It 
council from which we quote: 

“The second possible construction is 
that the necessity which will warran 
movement to the point of repair is not 2 
physical necessity, but\an operating ne 


||cessity. This is not the same as con 


venience or practicability. If the car 
rier cannot make the repairs at the poin 
of inspection without congesting its 
yards, halting important movements of 
trains or without stopping the operatio: 
of such important machinery as a great 
coal dock at Toledo, then there is cer 
tainly an operating necessity for moving} 
these cars from the point of inspection t 
some convenient point of repair.” 


Provision of Applicable 
Statute Is Quoted 


The proviso of section 4 of the act of 
1910 is in part as follows: 

“Provided, that where any car: sha! 
have been properly equipped. as provided 
in this act and the other acts mentioned 
herein, and ‘such equipment shall have 
become defective or insecure while suc 
car was being used by such carrier upo 
its line of railroad, such car m | 
hauled from the place where suc ip: 
ment was first discovered to be’ defec 
tive or insecure to the nearest available 
point where such car can be repaired 
without liability for the penalties im- 
posed by section 4 of this act or sectior 
6 of the act of Mar. 2, 1893, as amended 
by the act of Apr. 1, 1896, if such move- 
ment is necessary to make such repair 
and such repairs can not be made excep 
at such repair point; * * *” 

Section 5 of the act of 1910 is in pa 
as follows: 

“That except that, within the limits 
specified in the preceding section of this 
act, the movement of a car with defec- 
tive or insecure equipment may be made 
without incurring the penalty provide 
by the statutes, but shall in all other re- 
spects be unlawful, * * *” 

Under the terms of the proviso, the 
place where the railroad company may 
repair penalty defects depends upon the 
character of the defect. The proviso con- 
templates that some defects must be re- 
paired at the point, of discovery; others 
be repaired at the nearest available re- 
pair point. Whether or not a defect mus 
+be repaired at the point of discovery 
therefore, depends upon the facts of eac 
particular case. The evidence im this 
case leads definitely to the conclyisio 
|that the defects involved might have 
| been repaired in the yards adjoining thd 
coal docks. : 

There was some variance in the evi- 
|dence as to the time required to make 
such repairs, the methods to be employed 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


PROPOSALS IN DUPLICATE WILL BE RE 
ceived and opened at the Office of the Archi 
tect of the Capitol at 2:00 o'clock p. m. on Sep 
tember 30, 1929, for the purchase of all of the 
old material contained in the Congress Halll 
Hotel, in Square 689. bounded by B and Gj 
Streets, New Jersey Avenue and South Capitol 
Street. The Hotel will be razed by the Gov 
ernment. Bidders will be required to furnish! 
a certified check for the full amount of thei 
bid, and the successful bidder to furnish a bon 
in the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00))] 
conditioned on prompt removal of the materia 
as soon as it is taken from building, For an 
further information, inquiry should be made at 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol. Pro | 
posals should be addressed to the Architect off 
the Capitol and marked plainly “Proposals for] 
old material, Congress Hall Hotel.” The righ t | 
is reserved to reject any or all bids and to 
waive any technicality or informality in any bid] 
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“WHY I Spotlight 
the truth about 


interest in the} 


Valley | 
‘Trust Company had a like interest; ad- | 
judged that stock dividends received on | 


considered the motion of plaintiff, as | Separate Inventories 


well as separate motions of defendant, | ° 
Mjssissippi Valley Trust Company (1) | Urged in Statement of Account 
as administrator of the estate of Ernest| Such being the status of the two classes 


H. Franz, deceased, and (2) as admin-|of property covered by the trust agree- 
istrator of the estate of Walter G. | ment, it would seem to follow that in 
Franz, deceased, for removal of trus-| order to show clearly and accurately the 
tees, etc., being fully advised in the/| present nature and condition of the trust 
premises, doth order that such motions | estate, a statement of account should ex- 
be, and the same are hereby overruled.” | hibit separate inventories of the two 

The present appeals followed. classes of property as of Jan. 30, 1909, the 
Counsel Disclaimed |date of the trust agreement; separate 


oe statements of accretions to any items of 
Knowledge of Filing Paper ; 


| 95 F, 664; United States v. North Ameri- 
can Oil Consol., 264 F. 336. 

We have examined the records referred 
| to and find that they lend ample support 
| to the statements above quoted. These 
}acts of alleged misconduct on the part 
|of the trustees were called to the atten- 
tion of the trial judge at the hearing on 
|the motion to remove,,but they simply 
|; called forth the remark, “That is water 
| that has passed under the bridge.” We 
| are somewhat at a loss as to the mean- 
ing of this remark. If, as contended by 
|/counsel for appellees, the trial court 


unsanitary cigars” 


—says Alfred W. McCann 


D. Litt., A. B., LL. D. 
Noted Pure Food Expert 


How often have 


A 


ou been disgusted with the 


property in the two classes; separate 
At the hearing of the present appeals | statements as to changes in the form of 


|the corpus of the two classes of prop- 
erty; separate statements of income from 
the two classes of property, and disposi- 
tion thereof by the trustees; separate 
| statements of any alleged advancements 
from the two classes of property made to 
any of the beneficiaries of the trust; sep- 
arate inventories of the two classes of 
property as of the date of filing of the 
mandate of this court, July 19, 1928. 

The foregoing outline of what the 
statement and account should contain is 
|not intended to be strictly exclusive on 
|the one hand or strictly mandatory on the 
| other; but it is intended simply to express 
our views in a general way as to the scope 
|of the provision in the decree which re- 
quires a statement and account. But we 
repeat that we think the statement and 
|account filed falls far short of meeting 
the requirements of the decree in respect 
thereto. 

The third ground of the motion to re- 


the clerk of this court presented a paper 


which had been filed on the day set for | 


the hearing, and which purported to be 
a dismissal of the appeal by Ehrhardt 
W. Franz. His counsel disclaimed any 
knowledge of the execution or filing of 
the paper, though he did not question 
its authenticity. Under these circum- 
stances we feel constrained to give ef- 
fect to the dismissal; and accordingly 
the appeal of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, which involves, how- 
ever, the same questions, will alone be 
considered. 

At the outset we are met by the con- 
tention of appellees that the order of 
Noy. 20, 1928, denying the motion to 
remove the trustees, is not a final or- 
der and therefore not appealable. We 
think this contention cannot be  sus- 
tained. 

This court has already taken cognizance 
of the trust, and potential control of the 


of a court of equity to remove a trustee 
for breach of trust or other good cause 
shown. May v. May, 167 U. S. 310., Ap- 
peals from orders of removal have been 
frequently entertained (May v. May, 


meant that because the alleged acts -of 
misconduct occurred before the prior ap- 
| peal they, for that reason, could not be 
| open for consideration on the present ap- 
plication for removal, we cannot assent 
to the conclusion. Several of the facts 
involved in the motion to remove were 
not known until they were established 
during the course of the litigation re- 
sulting in the former appeal. After the 
fete were judicially established, then for 
the first time, and in the present pro- 
| ceedings, was the removal of the trustees 
| prayed, 





(IV U. S. Daily 1252,| trust estate. It is inherent in the powers |move is based upon alleged unfitness of 


the trustees to further act. This court 
in its opinion in this case on a former 
appeal (27 F. (2d) 101) used the follow- 
ing language: 

“This record leaves no doubt that these 





That a court of equity has inherent 
‘power to remove trustees for good cause 


in New York 


THE UNITED States Dalzy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


© 1929 American Cigar Co, 


filthy, germ- ng places where some cigars 
are made... dark, stuffy factories... warm, 
dingy shops and windows... where cigars are 
rolled by careless, dirty lips and fingers and spit 
on the ends! What a far cry this is from the mod- 
ern method of manufacture used by Certified 
Cremo. ; 


Certified 


emo 


THE GOOD §¢ CIGAR 
. «THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Bankruptcy Statutes 
Involved in Appeals 
To Supreme Court 


Execution of Trust Deeds, 
Validity of Claims and 
Other Questions in Issue 
In 12 Cases Pending 


{Continued from Page 4.] 

an appeal from the judgment of a dis- 
trict court within the prescribed time 
rovided by section 25(b) of the na- 
jonal bankruptcy act is fatal to the 
urisdiction of the appellate court. 

The sufficiency of an amended petition 
for involuntary bankruptcy will be be- 
fore the court should it grant the peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to review 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit in the case 


of Yellow Motor Company of St. Louis 
v. Broderick et al., No. 367. 


The petition states that the circuit 
court of appeals held that general order 
in bankruptcy No. XI, providing rules 
for amending petitions, was a rule of 


court, and could be observed by the lower 
court, if it saw fit to do so, and that the 
general orders in bankruptcy were not 
in derogation of the broad equity pow- 
ers of Federal courts. 








Review of Decision Sought 


The granting of a petition in the case 
of Pearson et al. v. Higgins, No. 387, 
will call for a review of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. 


The petitioner in this ¢ase had been 
a partner of the bankrupt and prior to 
he adjudication he had brought an ac- 
ion of replevin in a State court for 

ssession of the boat “Saxon.” The 
oat was in the possession of the State 
court when the adjudication was en- 
tered and this litigation arose out of 
the petitioner’s refusal to deliver the 
boat to the trustee of the bankrupt. 

The next artiele in this series, 

which presents, according to subject 
matter, the cases on the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will summarize the questions 
affecting the legality and applica- 
tion of taxes and’ licenses imposed 
by different States arising in cases 
which will come before the court 
during its coming term. 


Railroad Is Liable 


For Removal of Cars 





Convenience to Carrier Held 
Not to Constitute Defense 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


and the prior proaagation necessary on 
e part of the railroad company to 
ake the kinds of repairs involved in 
ese cases, but the evidence leaves 
no doubt that, in each instance, the 
defects might readily have been repaired 
at the point of discovery. 


It must be conceded that under the 
act, prior to the passage of the proviso, 
the movement of the cars to the repair 
shop at. Walbridge, Ohio, would have 
been unlawful, and that the defendant 
must bring itself clearly within the 
terms of proviso: Chesapeake & O. Ry. 
Co. v. United States, 249 Fed, 805, 808 
(C. C. A. 6); Baltimore & O. R. Co. v. 


Topical Survey: 





United States, 242 Fed. 421, 423 (C. C. 
A. 6). The terms of the proviso sug- 
gest a relaxation from the mandates of 
the former act only when, among other 
requirements, “such movement is neces- 
sary to make such repairs and such re- 
pairs cannot be made except at such re- 
pair point.” 
Legislative Intent Remained 

Prior to the passage of the proviso 
nothing in the act permitted a relaxation 
because of any supposed operating neces- 
sity, or because of any inconvenience or 
hardship to the railroad company; and 
nothing in the language of the. proviso 
indicates a change of legislative intent, 
Geert where repairs cannot be made 

cept at a distant repair point. It was 
said in Denver &c. Co. v. United States, 
249 Fed, 822, 827 (C. C. A. 8): 

“Straightened is the gate and narrow 
the way marked out by the proviso for 
the movement of a defective car. Any 
departure from that narrow way is made 
by section 5 of the act unlawful, and sub- 
jects the carrier to the penalty of the 
statute. These restrictions were neces- 
‘sary to prevent the safety appliance 
law from being destroyed by the privi- 
lege granted by the proviso. Congress 
showed plainly its purpose that this re- 
sult should not occur, by the reiterated 
safeguards, negative and affirmative, 
which it placed around the eae. 

The contention made on behalf of the 
railroad company, if it is different than 
contentions formerly made, is answered 
by the doctrine announced in those cases 
which hold that the term “necessary,” as 
used in the statute, does not mean, nor 
is it the equivalent of, “convenient,” 
“practical” or “expedient.” Pennsylvania 
Co. v. United States, 241 Fed. 824, 830 
(C. C. A. 6); Virginian Ry. Co. v. United 
ei 223 Fed. 748 (C. C. A. 4); United 
agg v. Atchison &c. Ry. Co., 220. Fed. 


Statute Amendment Needed 


If the contention: made is not answered | 
by the doctrine announced in these cases, 
it seems clear that Congress, having ac- 
quiesced in the construction of the origi- 
nal acts, as announced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Chicago 
B. & Q. R. Co, v. United States, 220 
U. S. 559; 55 L. ed. 582; and having 
passed the proviso found in section 4 of 
the act of 1910, 35 St. at L., page 299 
(45 U. S. C. A. See. 13); and having 
further limited the possibility of con- 
struction of the proviso by section 5 of 
the act of 1910, 36 Stat. at L., 299 (45 
U. S. C. A. Sec. 14), intended to leave 
no room for denying the application of 
the act because of the varying operat- 
ing necessities of different railroads. 

The argument made, we think, must 
be addressed to Congress. Only a fur- 
ther amendment of the statute would. 
in our opinion, permit the movement of 
cars from the defendant’s coal dock to 
its yards at Walbridge, Ohio, for the 
purpose of repairing penalty defects. 

An order may be drawn awarding 
judgment to the Government for the 
amount of the statutory penalty as to 

h defect, with exceptions to the de- 

ndant eompany. : | 
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Problems of Dairies Are Studied 
To Develop Output and Markets 


Breeding of Cattle and Methods of Manufacturing Milk 
Products Improved by Federal Research 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





. sults are applied on a commercial scale 
By O. E. Reed, at farms and milk plants. ‘ 


Chief, Bureau of Daily Industry, 


; Under dairy sanitation are studied 
Department of Agriculture. 


the cooling of milk and cream, sterili- 
zation of dairy utensils, cleaning of 
milking machines, transportation of 
milk and cream, sanitation of city milk 
plants, efficiency of pasteurization, 
milk ordinances, legislation, and in- 
spection systems. The results of these 
investigations point out the most effi- 
cient apparatus bacteriologically and 
the most economical methods within 
the reach of the average dairyman. 
* * * 

The milk-plant-management work 
embraces studies in every section of 
the country. They include such factors 
as economical utilization of labor and 
arrangement of machinery to provide 
economy of production. Assistance is 
given in planning, equipping, and op- 
erating milk plants. Such work re- 
sults in lower costs between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 


The work on market milk and cream 
includes sug problems as the effect 
of various feeds on the flavor and odor 
of milk; the viscosity, whipping qual- 
ity, and feathering of cream; and the 
foaming of milk and cream. 


HE Bureau of Dairy Industry is 
primarily a research organiza- 
tion, consisting of the following 

divisions: Dairy-research laboratories; 
dairy-cattle breeding, feeding and man- 
agement; market-milk investigations; 
dairy-herd-improvement investiga- 
tions; and dairy-manufacturing investi- 
gations and introduction. 


The division of dairy-research labo- 
ratories investigates such fundamen- 
tal problems as the nutrition of dairy 
cows, secretion of milk, bacteriology 
and chemistry of milk, and the manu- 
facture of dairy «products. 

* * * 


Much attention is given to the study 
of the bacteria in milk—how they get 
into it, what effect they have on it, 
and their relation to one another. A 
thorough study of pasteurization is 
being made. The demonstration by 
this Bureau of the importance of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in _bac- 
teriology and the methods for its 
measurement has had a great effect 


on all biological research. Be ee : 
” THE division of dairy-herd-improve- 
The work on manufactured products, ment _ investigations. cooperates 


including butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, ice cream, and dry skim milk, 
has for its object the improvement of 
their quality, reduction of losses 
through abnormal fermentations, low- 
ering the cost of production, and‘ ex- 
tending their uses. The biological fac- 
tors controlling the ripening of a num- 
ber of varieties of cheese, for instance, 
have been worked out. The methods 
perfected for Swiss cheese have been 
extensively adopted and the percent- 
age of first-grade cheese materially 
increased. 


with the States in the dairy-herd-im- 
provement association work. It sup- 
plies all necessary forms to the States 
and furnishes them with copies of teb- 
ulations made from the records. Some 
of the studies carried on by this di- 
vision are as follows: 


Proving the dairy sire by a compari- 
son of production records of five or 
more of his unselected daughters with 
the records of their dams; relation of 
milk and butterfat production to in- 
come over cost of feed; effect of sea- 
son of freshening on production and 
income; and comparison of purebreds 
and grades with reference to produc- 
tion and income. 

* * * 


* * * 


GOME problems being considered by 
the division of dairy cattle feed- 
ing, breeding, and management are 
inheritance studies in milk and but- 


Income Returns 





A study which promises to be of 
great value to the dairy farmer is 
the proving of the dairy bull. =: 
far 816 have been proved. Many o 
these bulls in one generation are in- 
ereasing production 50 per cent, which 
often results in a doubling of income 
over cost of feed. 


A study of more, than 150,000 rec- 
ords showed that the cows having an 
average yearly butterfat production of 
100 pounds per cow had an average 
income above feed cost of $15, whereas 
those with a butterfat production of 
500 pounds had an average income 
above feed cost of $215. 

* * aa 


Ww THE division of dairy manufac- 

turing investigations and introduc- 
tion, improved methods that have been 
successful in the laboratories are in- 
troduced into creameries, cheese fac- 
tories, and other plants in the States 
to assist them in making better dairy 
products. 


In five States in which creamery- 
butter making is a relatively new in- 
dustry, creameries are assisted in es- 
tablishing cream grading as a means 
of improving the quality of cream de- 
livered and, consequently, of the but- 
ter manufactured. Instruction is given 
to creamery men in their creameries 
come by the feeding of sprouted grains. _in all phases of the technique of but- 
Other types have been corrected by ter manufacture. 
systematic exercise. The breeding * ¢ © 
efficiency of males has been greatly In two States the culture method of 
increased in the same manner. making Swiss gheere, a method de- 

erimental work of this di- veloped in the Bureau laboratories, is 
ade © came on at eight field sta- being introduced by personal instruc- 
tions, located at Beltsville, Md.; Wood- _ tion to the cheese makers in their fac- 
ward. Okla.: Jeanerette. La.; Ardmore, tories. Specific service is rendered to 
S. Dek.: Mandan, N Dak.: Huntley, States desiring help in connection with 
Mont.:'Columbia; S, C., and Lewisburg, the establishment and operation of 
Tenn a plants manufacturing American cheese. 

The manufacture of concentrated 
sour skim milk, a product developed 
in the Bureau laboratories, has been 
demonstrated in a number of plants in 
nine States. These plants find this 
ee a profitable outlet for skim 
milk. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Gevernment are 
shown in the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of their 
place in the administrative organization. The sixth article, to be printed in the 
issue of Sept. 26, will also deal with “Food and Food Products” and is con- 
tributed by J..W. T. Duval, Chief of the Grain Futures Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


terfat production, relation of. form to 
producing capacity, the overcoming of 
sterility, and the hastening of matur- 
ity of growth of dairy heifers. Pas- 
ture experiments and studies in the 
feeding and management of dairy- 
cattle are being made in connection 
with this work. 


The inheritance studies show that 
the producing capacity of purebred 
dairy cattle has not materially in- 
creased for a number of years. A 
method has been worked out that 
‘should eventually result in the breed- 
ing of strains of cattle that will be 
pure in their inheritance for the fac- 
tors determining high producing 
ability. X 

* * * 

A study of the relation of the form 
of the dairy cow to her producing 
ability shows that many of the rea- 
sons heretofore advanced for giving 
weight to various points of conforma- 
tion in judging dairy cattle are erron- 
eous. In connection with this work, 
it has been found that milk secretion 
is largely a continuous process and 
that the capacity of the secretory sys- 
tem is much greater than has been 
supposed. 


The Bureau has found that certain 
types of sterility in cattle can be over- 


*. * * 


THE. division of market-milk inves- 

tigations handles problems con- 
nected with dairy sanitation, milk- 
plant management, and market milk 
and cream. Problems are worked out 
on an experimental scale, and the re- 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 
of what the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topicat survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 

grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 

stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 
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Army Orders 








the 29th to 

Humphreys, Va. 
Capt. Charles E. Sima, M. C., par. 29,, 

S. O. 218, amended to read Maj. Charles 


the 13th Engrs., 


Col, Ernest L. Ruffnér, M. C., from] 5, Sima, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Riley, Capt. William C. Pollock, M. C., par. 
Kans. , 28, S. O. 218, amended to read Maj. William 
Lt. Col. Sebring C. Megill, S. C., de-|C. Pollock. 


Capt. John N. White, D. C., from Fort 
Williams, Me., to Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

ist Lt. Randolph P. Williams, A. C., or- 
ders of May 27 amended to become effec- 
tive Sept. 30, 1929. 

2d Lt. Frank Morton Erickson Jr., A. C. 
Res., par. 17, 8, O. 131, amended to become 
effective Sept. 22, 1929. 

Capt. H. Bert Knowles, Q, M. C., par. 56, 
S. O. 167, amended to assign him to duty at 


signated as port signal officer, Manila, 
P. I, in addition to his other duties. 

Capt. William R. Fleming, Inf., par. 
26, S. O. 207, revoked. 

Capt. Hamilton Thorn, Inf., from Fort 
Adams, R. I,, to the Panama Canal. 
Dept. 

Capt. Roy E. Craig, Cav., par. 36, 8. O. 
129, revoked. 


Capt. Edward M. Fickett, Cav., from | Mitchel Field, Long Island, N, Y, 
Fort Ringgold, Tex., to Manila, P. I. Capt. Brock Putnam, Cav., relieved from } 
Maj. James L. Hatcher, Ord. Dept.,| further detail with the Organized Reserves | 
excepted from duty with troops; from |of the Second Corps Area, New York, N. | 


Washington, D. C., to Selfridge Field, Y., to duty at Chicago, Ill. 


Mich, ¢ lst Lt. Edward Ray Stapley, A. C. Res., 
Capt. David McD. Shearer, E. C., from orders of July 17 revoked. 
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Radio 


Radio Applications 
Filed and Licenses 
Granted Announced 


Permits Asked or Issued for 
Construction, Broadcast- 
ing, and Other Purposes 
Are Made Public 


The Federal Radio Commission an- 
nounced, Sept. 22, Applications filed for 
broadcasting and communications _li- 
censes, and granting of licenses as fol- 
lows: 

Applications, other than broadcasting, re- 
ceived: 

Construction: . 

T. A. T. Flying Service, Inc. (Texas Air 
Transport).—Application requesting con- 
struction permit for new radio station to 
be located at Big Springs, Tex. (airport), 
6,695 and 4,405 kilocycles, 250 watts. Aero- 
nautical limited commercial service. 

T. A. T. Flying Service, Inc. (Texas Air 
Transport).—Application requesting con- 
struction permit for new radio station to 
be located at Waco, Tex. (airport). Fre- 
quency: 6,695 and 4,405 kilocycles, 250 watts. 
Limited commercial aeronautical service. 

License: 

Great Lakes Radio Broadcasting Co.—Ap- 
plication requesting new radio station 
license for station W9XF, located near 








Downers Grove, Ill., for experimental relay | 


broadcasting service, on 6,020, 11,800, 21,500 
kilocycles, 5 kilowatts. 

Broadcasting applications received: 

Station WOL.—American Broadcasting 
Co., 1111 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C. Application for broadcasting station 
license covers constructien permit to in- 
stall new equipment only. 


Station WLWL.—Missionary Society of 
St. Paul the Apostle, Belleville Turnpike, 
Kearny, N. J. Application for broadcasting 
station requests authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 


Station (new).—Property Holder’s Pro- 
tective Association, 24 Charlotte Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Application for broadcasting 
station construction permit requests au- 
thority to erect a new station using 1,500 


| kilocyeles, 100 watts, and unlimited time. 


Station KTHS.—Hot Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark. Application for modification of license 
requests authority to operate on 970 kilo- 
cycles, during the world series games for 
station licensed to use 1,400 kilocycles. 

Station WMAQ.—Chicago Daily News, 
Inc., Addison, Ill. Application for modifica- 
tion of license requests authority to change 
location of studio from Hotel La Salle to 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Station WRHM.—Rosedale Hospital Com- 
pany, Inc., Fridley (Minneapolis), Minn. 
Application for broadcasting station re- 
quests consent to voluntary assignment of 
license of Rosedale Hospital Co., Inc., to 
Minnesota Broadcasting Corp. 


Station KOOS.—H. H. Hanseth, Marsh- 
field, Oreg. Application requests, increase 
in power from 50 watts to 100 watts. 

Applications granted: 

F. C. Dahlquist, San Francisco, Calif., 
KYA.—Involuntary assignment from Pacific 
Broadcasting Corp. to F. C. Dahlquist, as 
receiver. 

Indianapolis Police Dept., Indianapolis, 
Ind., new.—Construction permit. (to use 1,712 
kilocycles and 500 watts). 

Universal Aviation Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
(airplane NC800-E), new.—Airplane license 
(to use working 5,600 kilocycles day and 
3,484 night; 3,106 kilocycles calling). 

Police Dept., city of Miami, Fla., new.— 
Construction permit (to use 1,712 kilocycles 
and 500 watts). 

Chicago Daily News, Inc., Township, I1., 
new.—Construction permit (to use 1,608, 
3,076 and 6,155 kilocycles for experimental 
aeronautical purposes). 

WAAM, Inc., Newark, N. J., W2XBA.—Re- 
newal of license (television) (to use 2,750, 
2,850 kilocycles and 500 watts), 

Radio Corporation of America (portable), 
Bound Brook, N. J.. W2XBW.—Renewal of 
license (television) to use 2,000, 2,100 kilo- 
cycles and 5 kilowatts. 

Radio Corporation of America (portable), 
New York City, W2XBS.—Renewal of 
license (to use 2,000, 2,100 kilocycles and 
& kilowatts). 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Oaku, 
near Honolulu, KNN.—Renewal of license 
(to use 52 frequencies and 5 kilowatts). 

Application reconsidered and granted: 

Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa., 
WLBW.—Veluntary assignment from Petro- 
leum Telephone Co. to Radio Wire Pro- 
gram Corp. of America. 

Applications designated for hearing: 

Dispateh Publishing Co., Roswell, N. 
Mex., new.—Construction permit (to “use 
1,210 kilocycies and 100 watts). 

C. Merwin Dobyns, Long Beach, Calif., 
KGER.—Construction permit (ta increase 
power from 100 to 1,000 watts). 

Special authorization: 

Universal Broadcasting Co., Byberry, Pa., 
WCAU.—Special authorization to conduct 
synchronization tests with station WABC 
from 1 a. m. to 5 a. m. during the month 
of September, 1929; authorized to change 
its frequency from 1,170 kilocycles to 860 
kilocycles for this test only. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New York 
City, WABC.—Special authorization to con- 
duct synchronization tests with station 
WCAU from 1 a, m. to 5 a. m,. during the 
month of September, 1929 (station will re- 
main on its present frequency 860 kilo- 
cycles during this test). 

Rules and regulations: 

General order No. 70: At a session of 
the Federal Radio Commission held at its 
offices in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 13, 
1929, it is ordered that general order No. 
41 be amended and enlarged to include the 
following language: 

“At all ship stations using dampted 
waves, the logarithmic decrement per com- 
plete oscillation in the wave trains emitted 
by the transmitter shall not exceed two- 
tenths, except when sending distress sig- 
nals or signals and, messages relating 
thereto.” 

Miscellaneous: 

Commissioner Lafount was designated 
to represent the Commission on a committee 
under the Secretary of Navy for the es- 
tablishment of a radio museum in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D, C. 


Navy Orders 


Com. Walter H. ssing, det. ist Nav. 
Dist, about Oct. 24; to Asiatic Station, 
Com. Charles E. Reordan, det. Rec. Ship, 








San Francisco about Sept. 26; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lt. Arthur ._H. Cummings, det. U. S. 8. 
Aroostook; to U.S. S. Rigel. 


Lt. William G, Dow, to duty Navy Yard, 
Washington, D, C. 

Lt. Thomas E, Flaherty, det. Navy Mine 
Depot, New London, Conn., to Asiatic Sta- 
tion, 

Lt. Ralph M. Gerth, det. Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., about Dec, 1; to U. 8. S. 
Antares. 

Lt. Patrick, Hill, det. Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington,“D. C.; to U. S. 8. Nitro. 

Lt. Arthur T. Moan, det. Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash., about Nov. 1; to U. 8. S. 
Saratoga. 

Lt. Joseph C. Newman, det. U. S. S. An- 
tares about Dec. 10; to Receiving Ship at 


|New York. 


Lt. Harry E, Stevens, det. U. 8. S, Nitro 
about Oct, 31 to U, 8. 8, Detroit. 
Lt. Frank Stinchcomb, det. Rec. Bks., 
Hampton Roads. Va.; to U. S, S. Oglala. 
Lt. Raymond F, Tyler, det. Nay, Air Sta.{ 
Lakehurst, N. J.; to U. 8. S. Los Angeles. 
Capt. John L, Neilson (M, C.), det. Nav. 




































































New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congfess card number is at end of last line. 


An outline of 


Kahle, Katharine Morrison. 


period furniture, by .. « with fifty illus- 
trations. 222 p., illus. N. Y., G. P, Put- 
nam’s sons, 1929. 29-17769 


Kneen, Orville H. Young pioneers on west- 
ern trails, young explorers’ own stories of 
adventure in the unknown West, by.. .- 
with a frontispiece and a map. 3llp. N. 
Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1929. 29-17879 

Kretzmann, Paul Edward. The religion of 
the child and other essays, an inquiry into 
the fundamental errors of modern reli- 
gious pedagogy and their correction. 152 
p. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia publishing 
house, 1929. 29-17738 

Kumn, Henry William. The geographical 
distribution of the malaria carrying mos- 
quitoes; a collection of recorded material 
in the literature, and in personal com- 


munications to the author. (The Amer- 
ican journal of hygiene. Monographic se- 
ries no. 10.) 178 p, illus. Baltimore, 
Md., 1929. 29-17780 
Partington, James Riddick. Calculations in 
physical chemistry, by . . . and 8S. 
Tweedy. 152 p. London, Blackie & son, 
1928. 29-17842. 


Porter, Victor W. Ptactical candy making; 
delicious candies for home or shop; a 
text book of candy making. 138 p,, illus. 
N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1929. 

29-17801 

Swedenborg, Emanuel. Marriage; ideals 
and realization, compiled from the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg by William 
E. Wunach. 155 p. N. Y., The New- 
church press, 1929. 29-17735 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. John Brown, a 
biography, 1800-1859. 738 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
1929. 29-17882 

Wendehack, Clifford Charles. Golf & covn- 
try clvbs; a svrvey of the reqvirement 

of planning constrvction and eqvipment 

of the modern clyb house. 2 p., 157 plates. 

N. Y., W. Helbvrn, 1929. 29-17765 


Wheeler, Owen. Amateur cinematography. 
135 p, illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
9 29-17803 


1929. 

Williams, Jesse Feiring. An outline for 
teaching anatomy and physiology, based 
on “A text-book of anatomy and physiol- 


ogy,” 3d ed. 16 p. Phila., W. B. Saunders 
co., 1929. 29-17804 
Women’s overseas service league. Do you 


know these facts concerning the United 
States navy? Prepared and issued by 
Women’s overseas service league. 22 p. 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 29-17772 
Assher, Ben, pseud, A nomad in the south 
Sudan; the travels of a political officer 
among the Gaweir Nuers. 296 p. Lon- 
don, H. F. & G. Witherby, 1928. 29-17853 
Baikie, James. Black’s guide to the Eng- 
lish lakes, by . .. with four illustrations 
in color and eleven maps and outline 
views. 27th ed., entirely rewritten. 
(Black’s guide books.) 124! p., illus. Lon- 
don, A. & C. Black, 1929. . 29-17933 
Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, 1st earl of. 
. .. The Dunciad of today, a satire, and 
The modern Aesop; With an introduction 











Tax Inguiry Directed 
To Lumber Companies 





Income Information Asked as 
To 74 Concerns 





Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, made public, Sept. 24, a list of 
74 lumber companies, operating prin- 
cipally in Washington and Oregon, the 
income tax returns of which have been 
requested by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, a minority member of 
the Finance Committee. 

The names are in addition to those 
previously presented by minority mem- 
bers of the Committee in accordance 
with Senate resolution 108 and have 
been forwarded to the Department of 
the Treasury for certain income infor- 
mation relating to the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667). The list follows: 

Wisconsin.—Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Cornell. 

Oregon.— West Oregon Lumber Co., 
Portland; Silver Falls Lumber Co., Silver- 
ton; Lamm Lumber Co.. Modoc Point; 
Forest Lumber Co.,, Pine Ridge; Anderson- 
Middleton Lumber Co, Cottage Grove; 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene; Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co, and Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., Portland; Crossett- 
Western Lumber Co, Wauna; Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend: Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., Bend; Ewauna Box Co., Klamath 
Falls; Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker; Peli- 
can Bay Lumber Co. and Clark & Wilson, 
Portland; Benson Timber Co., Clatskanie; 
Blue Lake Logging Co. and Deer Island 
Logging Co., Portland; Flora Logging Co. 
and Carlton Coast R. Co., Carlton; 
Nehalem Timber & Logging Co., Linnton- 
Portland; Tidewater Timber Co., Portland; 
Hammond Lumber Co., Portland City (also 
San Francisco.) 

California.—Red River Lumber Co., 
Westwood; McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud; Michigan-California Lumber Co., 
Camio; Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyal- 


ton; Lassen Lumber & Box Co,, Susan- 
ville: Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera; 
Pacific Lumber Co,, Scotia; W. R. Picker- 


Ang Lumber Co., Standard; Union Lumber 
Co., Fort Bragg; Yosemite Lumber Co., 
Merced Falls. 

Washington. — Anderson-Middleton, Ab- 
erdeen; Bloedel-Donovan Iumber Mills, 
Bellingham; Cascade Lumber Co., Yakima; 
Deer Pask Lumber Co., Deer Park; Ernest 
Dolge, Inc., Tacoma; Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., Centralia; McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co, Spokane; J. Neils Lumber Co., 
Klickitat (and Libby, Mont.); Nettleton 
Lumber Co., Seattle; Ostrander Railway & 
Timber Ce., Ostrander; Schafer Brothers 
Lumber & Door Co. Montesano; Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie 
Falls; Saint Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma; Wyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma; Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond; 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Anacortes; Cabin 
Creek Lumber Co., Easton; Clemens Log- 
ging Co., Tacoma; English Lumber Co., 
Ballard Station, Seattle; Irving Hartley 
Logging Co., Everett; Mason County Log- 
ging Co. Bordeaux; Merrill & Ring Lum- 
ber Co. Seattle; Monroe Logging Co., 
Everett; Phoenix Logging Co., Seattle; 
Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam; Sauk River 
Timber Co., Everett; Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton; Sultan Railway & Timber Co., 
Everett; Webb Logging & Timber Co., 
Seattle; West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma; 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham; Bratlie Brothers Mill Co,, Ridge- 
field; Clough Hartley Co., Everett; Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Portland (mill at 
Doty); Eureka Cedar Lumber Shingle 
Co., Hoquiam; Wm, Hulbert Mill Co., and 
Jamieson Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett; 
John McMaster Shingle Co,, Seattle ; 
Shafer Brothers Lumber & Door Co., Mon- 
tesano; Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., Seattle; Crescent Shingle Co., 
Kelso. 








Hosp., San Diego, Calif. dhout Nov. 1; to 
Nav. Hosp., Pearl Harbor. 

Com, Maj. C. Shirley (8S. C.), det. U. 8. S. 
Oglala about Nov. 20; to Nav. Oper. Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va, 

Lt. (ig) Karle Le Baron (Ch. C.), to 
duty Nav. Oper, Base, Hampton Rds., Va. 

Chf. Bosn, William R. Brown, det. Port 
au Prince, Haiti; to U. S. S. Lark. 

Bosn, William BB. Tate, det. U. 8. 8S. 
Lark; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the ~ 
ral Accounting Ofer aah eampeere 
ccounting , approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures: 
finally become olosed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 






Fiction, books in for- 


by Michael Sadleir. 65 p., illus, Lon- 
don, Ingpen & Grant, 1928. 29-17905 
Beistle, Martin Luther, A register of half 
dollar die varieties and sub-varieties; be- 
ing a description of each die variety used 


in the coinage of United States half dol-|_ S@7Y» therefore, in many instances. 
lars as far as the issues are known, cov-|~ The latest decisions with respect to 
ering the United States mint at Phila- expenditures made the Comp- 


delphia, and branches at New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Carson City and Denver. 
261 p, illus. Shippensburg, Pa., The 
Beistle co., 1929. 29-17849 
Bowers, Claude Gernade. The tragic era; 
the revolution after Lincoln. 667 p. 
Cambridge, Houghton Mifflin company, 
1929, 29-17848 
Bray, Helen Agnes, . . Textile fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics. (The Century voca- 
tional series, ed by C. A. Prosser.) 236 
p., illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 
29-17910 
Collins, William. The poems of . . . edited 
with an introductory study by Edmund 
Blunden. . (The Saslewood books.) 179 
p. London, F. Etchells & H. Macdonald, 
29. 29-17906 
De Haas, Jacob. Louis D. Brandeis, a bio- 
graphical sketch; with special reference 
to his contributions to Jewish and Zion- 
ist history; with full text of his ad- 
dresses delivered from 1912 to 1914, 296 
p. N. Y., Block publishing co., 1929. 


troller General follow: 


_ A-27997, (8S) Pay—Enlisted man—Absent 
in custody of civil authorities. 5 
Where an enlisted man is withdrawn from 
service and in the custody of the civil au- 
thorities for an offense alleged to have ben 
committed before his enlistment he is not 
entitled to pay or allowances for the fe. 
riod of such absence irrespective of his 
acquittal or the dismissal of the charge 
against him; nor in such circumstances may 
the period of such absence be’ counted for 
longevity increase of pay or enlistment al- 
lowance on honorable discharge and fe- 
enlistment within three months. The rule 
is otherwise where the offense charged by 
the civil authorities is alleged to have been 
committed during his enlistment. A-26225, 
July 2, 1929. (Sept. 11, 1929.) 
Pay—Enlisted man. 


. The right to pay under a contract of en- 
listment is in some situations for deter- 


Mination under the well settled principles 


: 29-17847 | whi 
Drennan, Carl Mac. Enginemen’s questions ion saree: C.ne ofan ie C2 
& answers. Firemen’s first year exami-| 77: In re Grimiey, 137 U. S. 147 "“s pt. 1, 
nation; second year examination; third 1939.) : < ‘ar 


year examination. 3d ed. Answers by 
«+. 118p. Fort Worth, Tex., Printed ty 
the Fort Worth vocational school, 1929. 
q 29-17909 
Ghadiali, Dinshah Pestanji Framji. Good 
thoughts; one good thought a day, keeps 
the evil away, by Colonel Dinshah P. 
Ghadiali. 382 p. Malaga, N. J., Printed 
and published by Spectr6é-chrome insti- 
tute, 1929, 29-17940 
Gosney, Ezra Syemour. .. . Sterilization for 
human betterment; a summary of re- 
sults of 6,000 operations in California, 
1909-1929, by ... and Paul Popenoe. 
202 p. N. Y., Thé Macmillan co., 1929. 
29-17861 
Harrington, Harry Franklin. Writing for 
print. Rev. A sample book of journal- 
istic craftsmanship, with suggestions for 
high school publications, by . . . assisted 
by Evaline Harrington. 312 p., illus. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 
29-17987 
Lincoln, Edmond Earle. Applied business 
finance. 4th ed., rev. and enl. 826 P., 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 
29-17864 
Lowie, Robert Harry. Are we civilized? Hu- 
man culture in persepctive, by . 306 
p., illus. N. Y¥., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1929. 29-17850 
Malchow, Charles William. The sexual life, 
embracing the natural sexual impulse, 
normal sexual habits and propagation, to- 
gether with sexual physiology and hy- 
giene. 7th ed. 317 p. St. Louis, C. V. 
Mosby co., 1928. 29-17863 
Malinowski, Bronislaw. The sexual life of 
Savages in north-western Melanesia; an 
ethnographic account of courtship, mar- 
riage and family life among the natives 
of the Trobriand Islands, British New 
Guinea, by . . . with a preface by Have? 
lock Ellis. “2 ¥., illus. N. ¥., H. Live- 
right, 1929. 29-17862 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de. The diary 
of Montaigne’s journey to Italy in 1580 
and 1581, translated with introduction and 
notes by E. J. Trechmann. 297 p. Lon- 
don, L. and Virginia Woolf, 1929. 29-17934 
Overton, Jacqueline Marion, Long Island's 
story, by . . . illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from old prints and decorations by 
Edward A. Wilson. 348 p., illus. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 
: ; 29-17844 
Page, Victor Wilfred. The Ford model A 
car; construetion—operation—repair; the 
most up-to-date and practical treatise ex- 
plaining the principles of all parts of 
model A Ford automobiles. with instruc- 
tions for driving, maintenance and repair- 
ing, by... illustrated by specially made 
diagrams and distinctive original photo- 
graphs of actual parts. 545 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Norman W. Henley publishing co., 
1929. 29-17998 


Enlistment. 

An enlistment is not terminated before 
expiration of the term merely because of 
absence in the custody of the civil authori- 
ties. In re Grimley, 137 U.S. 147. (Sept. 


11, 1929.) 

A-27404, Pay—Arm r Reserve—Of. 
ficer—Injured while making voluntary o. 
An officer in the Air Reserve injured while 
voluntarily participating in aerial flights in 
Government-owned aircraft under per 
authority as an incident to his military 
training is entitled to receive pay of his 
grade from date of injury until @ischarged 
from the hospital. Readmission to the hos- 
Pital as a Veterans’ Bureau patient does not 
entitle to pay. 

Mileage. An officer of the Air Reserve in- 
jured while voluntarily participating in 
aerial flights is not entitled te mil for 
qonees is groceedin from i of ay 

an airplane crash to an Army h tal, 
(Sept. 13, 1929.) 7 er : 

A-28550, Interest on loans—Federa] Farm 
Board. Under the provisions of section 8 
of the agricultural marketing act of June 
15, 1929, 46 Stat. 11, providing for interest 
chargeable on loans to cooperative associa- 
tions and stabilization corporations and ad- 
vances for insurance purposes at rates 
“equal to the lowest rate of yield of any 
Government obligation * * * outstanding 
at the time the loan agreement is entered 
into or the advance is made by the Board,” 
the word “advance” relates to advances for 
Insurance purposes, not to loan advances, 
and in so far as concerns loans, as distin- 
guished from advances for insurance pur- 
poses, the controlling date as te the rate of 
interest applicable is the date the loan 
agreement was entered into. (Sept. 14, 1929.) 

A-28056. Clothing—Discharged naval pris- 
oners. Section 125 of the national defense 
act relative to “Protection of the Uniform,” 
39 Stat. 166, 216, as amended by the act of 
July 9, 1918, 40 Stat. 891, and the act of 
June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 836, is applicable to 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and under its provisions all uniform outer 
clothing in the possession of such enlisted 
men when discharged otherwise than hon- 
orably, must be retained for military use; 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, a suit of citizens’ outer 
clothing to cost not to exceed $15 may be 
issued to such discharged man, srseabhe- 
tive of whether he would otherwise be un- 
provided with suitable clothing, or without 
funds to meet his immediate needs, 


The agreement of an enlisted man of the 
Navy in his contract of enlistment to sur- 
render his outer clothing in exchange for 
civilian clothing outfit if oo by sen- 
tence of court-martial, is inconsistent with 
the law requiring that upon discharge 
otherwise than honorably, the uniform outer 
clothing of enlisted men shall be retained 
for military use irrespective of any agree- 














































ment on the part of the man, and any reg- 
ulation based on such an agreement is ille- 
(Sept. 16, 1929.) ‘4 


Government Books 
and Publications 


gal. 









Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress. 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu: 
sive of a from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
. Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Wood Preserving, Census of Manufactures: 

1927. Bureau of the Census, Department 

of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. = 29-26789 

Air Commerce Bulletin (Formerly Domestic 
Air News)—Vol. 1, No. 5, September 2, 
1929. Issued semimonthly by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. 

(29-26634) 

Experiment Station Record—Vol. 61, No. 2, 
August, 1929. Office of Experiment Sta- 

tions, Department of Agriculture. Apply 

Office of Experiment Stations. 

° ( Agr. 9-832) 

Publications Available September, 1929—Bu- 

reau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. Free at Bureau. (E15-1070) 

Birds and Wild Animals—Price List 39, 22d 
Edition, July, 1929. Free. (25-26947) 

Airports and Landing Fields—Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 5 (formerly Information 
Bulletin No. 5), June 30, 1929. Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. 
Free at Aeronautics Branch. 

Monthly Weather Review, June, 1929—Vol. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters ; 
S. 1743. Mr. Brock. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tennes- 
see, on thé Savannah-Selmer Road; Com- 
merce, : 
S. 1744. Mr. Brock. To.extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River on the Waverly-Camden Road between 
Humphreys and Benton counties, Tenn.; 
Commerce. ‘ 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 1746. Mr. Fess. To provide for the 
acquisition for the use of the United States 
of square numbered 635 in the District of 
Columbia, which ‘was read twice by its title; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 










57, No. 6. Weather Bureau, Department oe 
of Agriculture. Subscription sector $1.50 Subscription 
per year. (Agr. 9-990) 








Trustee May Be Removed Enrollment Coupon 


For Withholding Accounts 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
such a statement and account as the de- 
cree required may or may not constitute 
ground for removal, dependent upon 
whether the failure was due to recalci- 
trancy or to an honest misut,derstanding 
of the scope of the provisions of the de- 
cree; that the admitted acts and atti- 
tude of the trustees toward some of the 
remainder interests in the trust estate, 
if standing alone and unexplained, do 





Wee ey 


To THE Unrrep States Darty, 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my _ sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for: one year. 





‘ 


Name ...-. tt wen eeeee sioceemone bobesiuul 
constitute grounds for removal worthy 
of investigation; that the trial court in- PORNOP + F008 canis segs shseteeeeseodeg 
advertently assumed that such facts were me 


no longer open for consideration on the 


question of removal, and that probably Organization 


Paneserereere ree ee wenee 


for that reason the trustecs introduced Type of 

no evidence as to this particular ground. Business ..... woccecsstseqn@neaGanes 
In view of this state of the record, we 

do not think we should pase finaily upon , a eae 
the motion for removal until after the rreeee 

facts disclosed by the record have been City and 

further considered by the trial court, to- State ccrrrernenncceeerstsreeeeeeweer 





gether With any other evidence which 
may properly be admitted upon further 
hearing. 

The order denying the motion to re- 
move the trustees is therefore reversed 
with instructions for further hearing, in- 
cluding the introduction of evidence, if 
the parties be so advised; and for fur- 
ther proceedings not inconsistent with 
the views nanan expressed, 


(No extra charge for postage 
anywhere in the world) 
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MAIL DIRECT 
TO WASHINGTON. 
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President Urges 


| The Weekly Index 
Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
1 reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
| which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 





~ PAGE TWELVE 


Continuation of 


- Flexible Clause 





Section Giving Chief Execu-| 
tive Power to Make Limit- 
ed Changes Defended as 
Economic Need 


cerca | 
[Comtinued from Page 3.) 
dustry and its foreign competitors. Not) 
to do so is a counsel of retrogression. 
“The Congress in adopting the flexible | 
tariff systemm to meet the changing tar- | 
iff situations just described, placed upon) 
the Presidemt of the United States the | 
duty of determining the adjustments in 
tariff rates (within prescribed limita- | 
tions) necessary to equalize the costs | 
of production between domestic and for- | 
eign industry. To aid the President in 
these determinations, it gave broad in- 
vestigative powers to the United States | 
Tariff Commission and provided it with 
a technical personnel. 
“If Congress made from week to week 
and month to month the necessary read- | 
justment of the details of the tariff; 
policy, the business world would be in| 
constant turmoil. Experience shows that 
when any tariff rates are discussed in. 
Congress, general tariff discussions are 
stirred up. Every kind of proposed ad-| 
justment would be brought upon the 
floor for ome purpose or another. The) 
resulting continuous business uncer- | 
tainty 
and commercial, financial, and other eco- | 
nomic disturbances that would adversely | 
affect the prosperity of the country. But | 
reporting to the President under the| 
flexible provision of the present tariff | 
act has not caused such agitation re- 
specting tariff rates in general. | 
“The amendment of which I gave 
notice to the Senate last Saturday pre- 
serves the flexible tariff system. 
a complete substitute for the flexible! 
tariff provisions found in the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate. The amendment 
retains verbatim the existing law with 
but two changes which I will discuss | 
in a moment. 
law the armendment, of course, retains 
the existinge basis of adjustment of tariff 
rates upom the basis of equalization of 
costs or production of a domestic or for- 
eign article in lieu of the new basis of 
equalizatiom of .competitive conditions 
which was adopted by the House. The 
amendment in preserving existing law 
also retains, of course, all the limitations | 
upon the adjustment of tariff provided | 
for by existing law, such as the prohibi! 
tion against the transfer of an article 
from the dutiable list to the free list, or | 
vice versa, the prohibition in the change 
of the form of duty fixed by statute, 
and the prohibition against increased or 
decreased duties in excess of 50 per 
centum of the rate specifically fixed 
by statute. 
“The first of the two changes to which 
I have referred is a change making it 
clear that the President in making ad- 
justments in the tariff rates must base 
those chamges upon the investigations 
made by,the Tariff Commission. 
“The second of the changes is the 
inclusion of a definition of transporta- 








tion costs. Under existing law as con- 
strued by the Attorney General, the | 
President is required to take into con- 


sideration transportation costs in so far 
as he finds it practicable to do so. The 
amendment adds to the law a definition 
of such costs in order that the Commis- 
sion in making its investigations and the 
President ir: acting thereon may have a 
definite guide as to what _ particular 
transportation costs are to be considered. 
The definition provides that the imported 
article should be allowed costs of trans- 
portation from the areas of substantial 
productiom in the principle competing 


foreign country to the principle port of ||| 


importation in the United States, and| 
that the domestic article should be al-| 
lowed the costs of transportation from 
the areas of substantial production that 
can reasonably be expected to ship the 
article to such principle port of impor- 
tation. 

“In all other respects the amendment 
is the Same as the existing law.” 


In comparing the tariff bill of 1922 
and the present bill, Senator Simmons 
gid that the 1922 act carried the high- 
est rates in any bill to that time in 
order to meet unusual postwar condi- 
tions, While the present bill, though 
world comamerce was stabilized, carried 
rates evem higher. 

Concerning the flexible tariff provi- 
sion, he reviewed the history of the en- 
actment of the 1922 law, stating that 
the bill as it came from the House did 
not carry the flexible tariff provision 
but that the Senate Committee inserted 
it. In so doing the Senate, he said, pro- 
vided that this provision should be \in 
effect only for two years and by so do-| 
ing indicated that the measure was tem- 
porary amd designed to meet abnormal 
conditions at that time. This limitation 
by the Senate was stricken out in the 
House, however, he pointed out. 

If the amendment of Senator Smoot 
prevails and the law as it exists is con- 
tinued, the President may raise the| 
rates and require foreign products to be 
valued upon the American basis, he said. 
The present law giving the President 
this power is objectionable and there! 
is noneed for it, he asserted. 

Though rates are‘raised in the tariff, 
the industries do not divide their gains 
with theizx employes but employes are| 
required to obtain better pay through 
labor organizations, Senator Simmons 
stated. Wet under the pretext of costs 
of- production, industries are calling for | 
further protection, he continued. 

“Now a transportation cost scheme 
has been placed in the bill whereby the 
foreign shipper can secure no gain if 
he send his product into the interior of| 
the country while the American producer 
who ships his product from the interior 
of the country to New York is entitled to 
add the cost of transportation,” the Sen-| 
ator declared. In other words, trans-| 

rtation benefit is given. to the Amer- 
ican producer but Jenied the foreigner;| 
he stated. ' 

Asked by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, what damage had: been done 
by the flexible tariff, Senator Simmons 
said that the provision had not been 
greatly utilized because producers feared | 
that pressing of further demands would 
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| Accounting 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
notes given in payment of tax do not 
constitute basis for reduction of in- 
come tax. Page 6, Col. 6 


peals. Page 6 


Full text of report of staff of Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation proposing two new methods for 
computing depreciation of properties 
in natural resources, such as minerals, 
oils and timber. Page 4, Col. 1 


Adjustments of overassessments of 
taxes in 11 cases announced by Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Page 6, Col. 2 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
waiver by taxpayer, signed after pe- 
riod of limitation has ended, is void. 
(G. C. M. 5983.) Page 6, Col. 1 


Acquiescences and non-acquiescences 
in decisions are reviewed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Federal Government to pay $170,- 
078.72 in taxes on public lands to three 
counties in Oregon. 


Treasury Department orders study of 
feasibility of reduction of tax rates. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


List of 74 lumber companies made 
public as submitted by Senator Walsh, 
with request for information respecting 
income tax returns, in connection with 
the framing of the tariff bill. 

Page 11, Col. 5 


See special index and digest of tax 
Decisions on page 6. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Revision of ocean mail provisions of 
merchant marine act is not planned by 
House Committee on Merchant Marine, 


declares chairman, Representative 
White. Page 1, Col. 5 
Radio 


Radio Commission announces appli- 
cations filed and licenses granted for 
radio broadcastine, communication and 
construction. Page 11, Col, 4 


Representative White proposes legis- 
lation creating commission to have 
permanent control of communications. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Radio Commission files brief in Su- 
contesting claims of New York City to 


sovereign rights in use of radio. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Press Wireless Inc. granted permis- 


sion to remove transmitters from 
cities to outlying districts. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
e * 
Distribution 


Aviation 
American cities and towns organiz- 


ing to develop air transport system, 
according to Col. Blee of Commerce 








Department. Page 2, Col. 2 


Parachute fabrics are tested by new 
device developed by Navy Department 
and Bureau of Standards. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Airplane services in United States 
cover 75,000 miles a day, says special- 
ist of Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Exporting and Importing 


Imports of shoes continue to expand, 
according to Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Value of exports of ice-making equip- 
ment steadily increases 


| 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 9, Col. 4° 


preme Court of the District of Columbia | 
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years, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Pipe Lines 
Natural gas industry continued ex- 


pansion in 1928, setting new record in 
mileage of pipe line laid. Page 1, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Corporation commission of Oklahoma 
asks Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reopen case in which class rates 
were involved. Page 9, Col. 2 


Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves freight rates in shipping news- 
print from Northwest to Utah. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Erie and Chicago & Erie rail- 
roads. Page 8 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Page 6 


Baltimore association of commerce 
objects to rehearing for port of New 
| York seeking basis for computing rates | 
on iron and steel articles, in petition 
filed with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ¥ Page 8, Col. 7 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
railway asks authority of Interstate 
Commerce Commission to buy 10 loco- 
motives. "Page &, Col. 4 


Permission to construct 28-mile road 
filed with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad | 
subsidiary. Page 8, Col. 1} 

Shipping 

Expansion of barge lines aids Mid- 
| west in alleviating low rates in inter- 
coastal traffic carried by Panama Ca- | 
nal, according to War Department. 

Page 1, Col. & 


Modification of project for improv- 
'ing Brazos Island ‘harbor in Texas is 
| recommended by Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors. Page 5, Col. 5 


Wharfage schedules in Hawaii sus- 
pended by order of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 9, Col, 4 


Bid of Columbia Stevedoring Corp. 
for stevedoring ship of Oriole Lines, 
approved by Shipping Board. | 
Page 12, Col. 6| 


‘Executive 





‘Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


| District Court for the Northern Dis- 
|trict of Ohio holds that carrier is not 
| justified in removing defective cars to 
'repair shops to avoid congestion in its 
|yards, where defects could have been 
| repaired at point of discovery. (United 
|State v. The Hocking Valley Railway 
! Company.) Page 10, Col. 6| 
| 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
| Circuit, rules trustees may be removed | 
for failure to file accounts as ordered 
by court unless mandate is honestly 
misconstrued. (Franz et al. v. Buder| 
et al.) Page 10, Col. 1} 


| See special index and digest of latest | 
Federal court decisions on page 10. 
See accounting, taxation, | 


} } 


Labor 


Bank of Netherlands reports increase 
in Dutch foreign trade and decrease in 
| unemployment. Page 9, Col. 5 
| 
Patents 

List of recent decisions by Patent, 
Office in patent and trade mark cases. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


| Tariff 


| income tax returns, in connection with 


| ods of controlling European corn borer. 


| partment of Commerce. 





| Customs Court sustains protest on) 


in past few! tariff on toothbrushes and fixes duty at | Commerce. 
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45 per cent ad valorem instead of 60 
per cent. Page 5, Col. 7 


President asks Senate to retain flex- 
ible provision of tariff, terming it an 
economic necessity. Page 1, Col. 6 


List of 74 lumber companies made 
public as submitted by Senator Walsh, 
with request for information respecting 


the framing of the tariff bill. 
Page 11, Col. 5 


Trade Conditions 


Bank of Netherlands reports increase 
in Dutch foreign trade and decrease in | 
unemployment. Page.9, Col. 5} 


Trade Marks * 


List of recent decisions by Patent | 
Office in patent and trade mark cases. | 
Page 10, Col. 1 





Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Twelve cases under bankruptcy act 

are pending before Supreme Court. j 

Page 4, Col. 6 | 

Investigation of Federal reserve sys- | 

tem postponed pending settlement of 
tariff issues, says Senator Norbeck. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Corporation Finance 
See distribution, railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. Page 9 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 11 | 
Mr. McCarl holds Veterans Bureau | 
funds are not available for payment of | 
medical care of families of emergency 


Army officers who served during World 
War. Page 12, Col. 7 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 





York Market. Page 9 | 
Production | 
Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Food and Food Products—an article 
by O. E. Reed, Chief, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 
Problems of dairies in developing out- 
put and markets discussed. Page 11 


Agricultural groups to meet at To- 
ledo, Ohio, Sept. 25-28, to study meth- 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


September cotton markets remain} 
steady as grain, livestock and vege- 
tables decline, according to Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. Page 5, col. 2 


Isolation of moths in New England 
area considered outstanding achieve-| 
ment by A. F. Burgess of Department 
of Agriculture in radio address. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Department of Agriculture .reports 
increase in amount of grain in storage 
during week ended Sept. 21. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture forecasts 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Cotton ginning gains 852,257 bales 
over 1928, according to Department of 
Agriculture statement. Page 5, Col. 7 


Inquiry begun by Senate Committee 
into membership of Federal Farm 
Board. Page 1, Col. 1 


Hudson’s Bay Company developing 


lack of rainfall. 


trade in frozen fish, according to De-| schools and communities in past two 
years reviewed by Bureau of Education. | 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Finn chemists derive sugar from | 
sawdust, according to Department of 








| ation proposing two new methods for General 
computing depreciation of properties . : : : 
in natural resources, such as minerals, Cc rend gas resolutions oo it 
| oils and timber. Page 4, Col. 1| VOn8Tess- . 
Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


;of Arizona declined 
value, says Bureau of Mines. 


over 1928, according to Department of 
Agriculture statement. Page 5, Col. 7 


‘Purchasing 


of Arizona declined 
value, says Bureau of Mines. 


Selling and , 
Marketing 


|in detection and suppression of false 
advertising, Chairman McCulloch an- 
| nounces. ¢ 


steady as grain, livestock and vege-| 
tables decline, according to Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics, 
of Agriculture. 


increase in amount of grain in storage 
during week ended Sept. 21. 


into membership of Federal 
Board. 


pointment of Frank O. Landrum, of 
Texas, to be member of advisory com- 
mittee of Federal Farm Board. 


tems is predicted by; Assistant Secre- 
smaller crop of flaxseed as result of| tary of Commorce. 


Service and 
Personnel 


Page 2, Col. 4; of Congress, 


,Government books and. publications. 
Page 11 


Bureau of Education reports that ra- 


Forest Products 


Finn chemists derive sugar from 
sawdust, according to Department of 


Commerce. Page 2, Col. 4/ dio and airplanes aid in increasing ed- 
j. oentyoual facilities in Alaska. 
Leather and Its Page 2, Col. 5 
Manufactures Foreign Relations 


Schedule of entertainments for Brit- 
ish Premier MacDonald is announced 
by State Department. Page 3, Col, 4 


President Ferguson and Vice Presi- 
dent Palen of Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. testify before 
Senate Committee investigating ac- 
tivities of Mr. Shearer at Geneva. ' 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Changes in Foreign Service are an- 
nounced by Department of State. 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Imports of shoes continue to expand, 
according to Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Machinery 


Value of exports of ice-making equip- 
ment steadily increases in past few 
years, says Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Full text of report of staff of Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 


Production of metals in 1927 by mines ‘ 
Committee meetings:of the Senate. 
Page 3 


in volume and 





4 a Oe 1 Daily engagements of the President 
Textiles:and Their | at the Executive Offices. Page 3 
Products President is studying recommenda- 


Be one rf be tions made by western governors for 
Cotton ginning gains 852,257 bales| appointments on Public Lands Commis- 
sion, says Secretary of Interior. | 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Florida leads States in shipments of 
many varieties, according to Senator | 
Fletcher. 


Rare bird and collection of eggs of 
rare Arctic birds donated to Smith- 
sonian Institution. Page 2, Col. 5 


Secretary Wilbur cites needs for ade- 
quate facilities at national parks, upon 
his return from West. Page 2, Col. 1 


Four naval officers named as aides 
to the White House by Department of 
the Navy. Page 2, Col. 4 


Witnesses support nomination of Al- 
bert L. Watson for the Federal judge- 
ship for middle district of Pennsyl- 
vania before subcommittee of Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 1, Col. 5| Health 

° Cheerful attitude, rest and avoidance 
Domestic Markets |of excesses advised in eases of high 
September cotton markets remain|blood pressure by Public Health Serv- 
ice, Page 2, Col. 1 


Radiogram to Secretary of War de- 
scribes smallpox situation at Isthmus 
of Panama, Page 2, Col. 5 


Law Enforcement 


Senator Howell replies to President’s 
request for proof of prohibition law 
violations in Washington. } 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Production Statistics . 


Production of metals in 1927 by mines 
in volume and | 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Advertising 
Trade Commission to take initiative 





Department | 
Page 5, col. 2 


Department of Agriculture reports 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Inquiry begun by Senate Committee 
Farm | 
Page 1, Col. 1) 


Garner ap- 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 11 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. Page 11 


Deaths in Army aviation are ascribed 
chiefly to errors of pilots by Depart- 
ment.of War. Page 1, Col. 6 


Army field maneuvers to be held in 
Fourth Corps Area with Air Corps avi- 
ators taking part. Page 2, Col. 6 


Representative urges 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Retailing 
Slower expansion of chain-store sys- 


Territories 


Radiogram to Secretary of War de- 
scribes smallpox situation at Isthmus 
of Panama. Page 2, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Veterans 


Mr. McCar! holds a eran Bureau 

. funds are not available for payment of 
Education | medical care of families of emergency 
Extension of Library Service to rural | Army officers who served during World 
i War. Page 12, Col. 7 


| More hospitals needed for treatment 
Page 2, Col. 4 | of disabled veterans, statement of 
’ New books received by the Library| United States Veterans’ Bureau _re- 


Page 11| veals. Page 2, Col. 7 
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Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 
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portation basis, he would avail himself 
of it, Mr. Simmons said. 


Additional foreign communications 


facturers of Hand-made Shoes and the 
Arthur Krupp A. G. Metal Works of 
Berndorf, Austria. These relate to shoes 
and nickel kettles, respectively. 

A uniform duty of 20 per cent on 
all kinds of shoes, the shoe manufac- 
turers’ statement claims, would make 
impossible the further shipment of these 
hand-made shoes to the United States. 
Such 
try, the Austrians say, and the cus- 
tomers are limited in number. 

The Krupp company contends that 


through lower wages is more than offset 
by the “very favorable conditions of 
American factories,” plug a duty now 
existing of 40 per cent. The bill carries 
an increase on nickel kettles from 40 
to 50 per cent. 

A communication from the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation was read to 
the Senate at the request of Senator 
Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. The Sen- 
ate is urged, in this resolution of the 
Texas Bureau, to make no changes what- 
ever in the present tariff law unless 
they are reflected in the object for 
which the session was called, namely, 
farm relief. 


Chain Stores Advised 
To Regulate Growth 


Dr. Klein Warns Against Over- 
emphasis on Volume 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

as he. received thuse crucial week-end 
deposits for entry in his fateful ledgers. 

n other words, there have been many 
instances of bankrupt chains, regard- 
less of their impressive proportions. The 
admitted economies secured through 
mass specialized buying may easily be 
vitiated, because this very concentration 





shoes are not made in this coun-| , 
|ranks of executives and managers from | 


the slight advantage enjoyed by them! 


| 
| 
| 





able to them. However, if the American| scattered but profitable opportunities to) of stock control, of merchandise display, 
producer had the benefit of this trans-| pyy, 


}of cost accounting, of weeding out un- 
In fact, mere size inevitably tends to-| profitable items—in a word, of watching 
ward inflexibility to a certain immobility! many of those details which so fre- 


were received by the Finance Committee | impairing quick adjustment so as to cap-| quently spell disaster for the unwary 
\from the Austrian Association of Manu-/|italize quickly those unexpected but! tradesman. 


often vital local advantages in trade so; Prediction as to the outlook for the 
easily overlooked by distant “headquar- chain is, of course, both precarious and 


{tives of even the largest chain. 


ters.” F 

Then, too, there is, of course, that per- | 
sistent problem of inadequately trained 
personnel. Chains are by no means ex-| 
empt from that inevitable, increasing | 
conservatism which develops among the 


prolonged “inbreeding,” from the fail- 
ure to bring in fresh independent think- 
ing. | 

The threat of this infirmity should ever | 
be in the thought of the higher execu- 
It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated in the 
business history of recent years that by 
its very size an organization is often 
doomed to inertia, to a building up of 
its personnel entirely from within its 
ranks. Although this makes for a val- 
uable esprit de corps, .it also implies 
very frequently an ultimate loss of con- 
tact with what is going on in the out- 
side ‘consumer and competitor world. 

Certainly a major line of improve- 
ment, which must be undertaken by the 
chains if they are to continue to pro- 
gress, is in the-vital consideration of bet- 
ter personnel training. The consumer 
will assuredly not tolerate anything in 
the way cf impersonal arrogance or in- 
competence in the sales force of any es- 
tablishment, no matter how awe-inspir- 
ing its size. Good manners are always 
good business, most especially in the 
case of those who are conspicuous, who 
pride themselves upon their “national” 
proportions, 

But amidst all this clamor, let there 
be no mistake about the admitted con- 
tributions of the chain toward the. bet- 
terment, of distribution in general. 
Within the past decade the chain has 
unquestionably introduced us to new 
methods of waste elimination in that 





of purchasing may often hamper the| field of our business endeavor which is 


ability of the organization to take full-| most in need of just such improvement. 


| uncover excessive rates already avail-|est possible advantage of small, widely! The chains have evolved new methods 


| looking chain executive appreciates the 


difficult. Many types and phases of these 
outiets seem to have reached the peak 
of their possibilities and it is not un- 
likely that the future will bring about 
their more intensive, rather than exten- | 
sive, development. 

In this salutary work every forward- 


fact that he can learn much from his 
shrewd independent competitors. And 
there are many of these. Every com- 
munity boasts one or more who are quite 
able to take care of themselves as against 
any chain competition. Their neighbor- 
hood is usually given a wide.berth by 
the wise chain manager. 

The progress being made by _ inde- 
pendents through group buying and 
other variations of joint functioning 
would seem to indicate that any claims 
of an early 100 per cent monopoly of 
retailing by chain operations are de- 
cidedly fantastic. Doubtless the 15 per 
cent of our total retail traffic now be- 
ing handled by chains will increase, but! 
it would seem that this growth will be 
in’ conformity with that of the general 
level of prosperity of the country, rather 
than in any sensational advances such 
as those of the recent past. 


Throughout this discussion of the 
rivalries of different factors in distribu- 
tion, it cannot be too frequently stressed 
that in the interests of the consumer— 
and there is no more implacable and in- 
vincible foe to any type of distributor, 
great or small, than an empattion, an- 
tagonistic customer—it is obviously in- 
dispensable that every possible economy 
be’ achieved, and economy, like charity, 
begins at home. : 

The winner in the race for this favor 
of the consumer) will be that distributor 
whose eye is fixed, not so much on what 








Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


| Alphonse Gaulin, American consul gen- 
| eral at Paris, France, has resigned from 
| the Foreign Service, according to an an- 

nouncement just made by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Gaulin has been in the consular 
service since “1905, and has served at 
Havre, Marseille, Rio de Janeiro and 
Paris. 

Other changes in the Foreign Service 
announced by the Department follow in 
full text: 

Charles C. Broy, of Virginia, now con- 
sul at Nassau, Bahamas, detailed consul 
at London, England. 

Philander L. Cable, of Illinois, for- 
merly first secretary at Brussels, now 
assigned first secretary at Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Early B. Christian, of Louisiana, now 
vice consul at Dublin, Ireland, assigned 
vice consul at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Albert E. Clattenburg Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, vice consul now assigned to the 
Foreign Service School, assigned vice 
consul at Athens, Greece. 

Thomas L. Daniels, of Minnesota, has 
resigned as Foreign Service officer and 
first secretary. + 

Howard Donovan, of Illinois, consul 
now detailed to the Department for duty, 
assigned consul at Kobe, Japan. 

Alphonse Gaulin, of Rhode Island, has 
resigned as Foreign Service officer and 
consul general at Paris, France. 

Sydney Gest, of Pennsylvania, vice con- 
sul now assigned to the Foreign Service 
School, assigned vice consul at Havana, 
Cuba. 

George J. Haering, of New York, now 
detailed consul at Kobe, Japan, assigned 
consul at Rangoon, India. 

Donald R. Heath, of Kansas, now con- 
sul at Berne, Switzerland, assigned con- 
sul at Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Samuel W. Honaker, of Texas, now 
consul at Port au Prince, Haiti, as- 
signed consul at Berne, Switzerland. 

Robertson Honey, of New York, now 
consul at Hamilton, Bermuda, assigned 
consul at Nice, France. 

Phil H. Hubbard, of Vermont, now vice 





his rivals are doing, as upon what he 
himself is or is not doing to insure his 
own survival and success. \ 


consul at Berlin, Germany, assigned vice 
consul at Manchester, England. 
Benjamin M. Hulley, of Florida, now 


} 





detailed consul at Stockholm, Sweden, 
assigned consul at Dublin, Irish Free 
State. 

Robert B. Macatee, of Virginia, now 
detailed consul at London, England, as- | 
signed consul at Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. | 

John H. Madonne, of Texas, vice con- | 
sul now assigned to the Foreign Service 
School, assigned vice consul at Warsaw, 
Poland. 

R. Borden Reams, of Pennsylvania, vice 
consul now assigned to the Foreign Serv- 
ice School, assigned as vice consul at 
Havre, France. 

Alvin T. Rowe Jr., of Virginia, now 
vice consul assigned to the Foreign Serv- 
ice School, assigned as vice consul at 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

Joseph I. Touchette, of Massachusetts, | 
now vice consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 
assigned vice consul at Algiers, Algeria. 

David A. Turnure, of New York, has 
resigned as Foreign Service officer and 
vice consul. 

Robert S. Ward, of Ohio, vice consul 
now assigned to the Foreign Service 
School, assigned as vice consul at Tokyo, | 
Japan. ; | 

oncareer Service: Gustave L, Sond- | 
heimer, of New York, now clerk in the | 
consulate general at Berlin, Germany, 
appointed vice consul there, 


Low Bid for Stevedoring 
Oriole Lines Is Approved 


The president of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, T, V, O’Connor, has recom- 
mended that the bid of the Columbia Ste- 
vedoring Corporation, of $98,294.20, for 
stevedoring the ships of the Oriole Lines 
be accepted, the Shipping Board an- 
nounced Cept, 24. Following is the an- 
nouncement in full text: 

T. V..O’Connor, president of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, has today 
transmitted to the Board the result and 
analysis of the bids recently received in 
New York for stevedoring the ships op- | 
erated on the Oriole Lines. The presi- 
dent. of the Fleet Corporation recom- | 
mends to the Board that the bid of the 
Columbia Stevedoxng Corporation be ac- | 
cepted as the lowest bidder. 

Following is list of bids as submitted: 





Without extras:. Frank Marra Com- 


pany, Inc., $98,294.20; Trans - Atlantic } 


Stevedore Co., Inc., $108.289.28; Channel | 
Stevedore & Wharf Co., Ine., $1165,-' 









This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 






+ 


PRICE 5 CENTS PER 
Claim for Funds 
Covering Medical 


Treatment Denied 


|Mr. McCarl Holds Veterans 


Bureau Appropriation 
Does Not Cover Wife of 
Emergency Army Officer} 


Appropriations for the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau are not available for the payment ~ 
of medical care and treatment of familics 
of emergency Army officers who served 
during the World War, the Comptroller 
General, J. R. McCarl, has ruled, it was 
stated orally Sept. 24 at the General 
Accounting Office. 


The ruling was made in a case in- 


| volving a claim of a former emergency 


Army officer for hospitalization treat- 


|ment for his wife, a former Red ‘Cross 
| nurse, who had seen active service dur- 


ing the war. The Comptroller General 
viewed various legislation granting cer- 


| tain privileges to officers of the Regular 


Army who have been retired and the spe- 
cial law passed by Congress on May 24, 
1928, which granted, in certain in- 
stances, similar privileges to those 


| emergency officers who served only dur- 
| ing the World War, it was pointed out. 


Families Not Covered 

_Mr. McCarl concluded as a result of 
his examination of the retirement privi- 
leges granted Army officers that mem- 
bers of families of beneficiaries of the 
Veterans’ Bureau are not found to be 
eal, surgical and hospital treatment i 
t-te under the World War veteran: 
act. 

Viewing the subject further, _ the 
Comptroller General, it was explained, 
held that the existing law being specific 
for medical treatment, it was obvious 
that medical treatment is not included 
as one of. the privileges intended to be 
extended to retired emergency officers 
as a privilege accruing to officers of the 
Regular Establishment retired for physi- 
cal disability. 


Netherlands Exports 
Show 5 Per Cent Gain 


Money Market Slightly Uneasy 
With Loan Rate at 4.4 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 9.] 

we considered, however, that the moment 
had arrived for another measure: As 
from Monday, Mar. 25, we raised our 
schedule of rates by a full per tent, so 
that the discount rate for bills became 
5% per cent, the discount rate for pro 

issory notes and the loan rate became’ 

per cent, and the rate for advances in 
current account 7 per cent. This step 
did not fail to have effect. ‘On Mar. 
25 the dollar rate dropped to 2,494.2 
florins per $1,000, while at the end of 
the fiscal year it stood at $2,495.4 florins 
per $1,000. In these circumstances it 
has so far not been necessary to break 
into the second of the two gold ship- 
ments above referred to, neither have 
we had to use athird shipment of about 
12,000,000 florins, which we sent to Lon- 
don on Mar, 26 in order to be prepared 





|for all possibilities. 


For the sake of completeness, we wish 
to mention in this connection that at 
the request of the Government we under- 
took, during the period under review, the 
purchase of dollars required for the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption of the 
6 per cent Government Loan 1923 C. 

Foreign bill portfolio.—The events of 
the past fiscal year have clearly demon- 
strated the advantage of maintaining 
a foreign bill portfolio. On Dee. 31, 
1928, the value of our foreign bill port- 
folio had run up to about 220,000,000 
florins, to which should be added our 
foreign balances in current account of 
total value (at that time) of more thal 
34,000,000 florins, in order to show the 
total volume of foreign assets at our 
disposal in addition to our gold. stock. 
On Mar. 23, 1929, our foreign portfolio 
had’ diminished to about 42,000,000 
florins, while the balances in current ac- 
count stood at 53,000,000 florins. These 
figures, however, included a credit bal- 
ance on behalf of the Government 
amounting to about 44,000,000 florins fon 
the payment of interest and redemption 
of the 6 per cent Dollar Loan 1923 C. 
We have therefore had a margin of 
about 200,000,000 florins in our holdings 
of foreign assets, and had used the whole 
of this amount in April last toward 
moderating the rise in the exchanges; 
only after having ‘exhausted these for- 
eign holdings weré we obliged to call 
upon our metallic stock. 

We would add, although this develop- 
ment falls within the new financial year, 
that the increase in the bank rate by 1 
per cent on Mar. 25, 1929, soon led to an 
increase of our foreign assets, so that 
about the middie of May we had approx- 
imately 175.000,000 florins in devisen I 
our disposal. & 

On the occasion of the above-men- 
tioned increase in our rate schedule on 
Mar. 25, 1929, we discontinued the prac- 
tice of quoting a separate rate for loans 
on foreign stocks. This rate had been 
instituted in December, 1865, in view of 
the fact that a growing trade in foreign 
stocks led to a great deal of speculation 
at that time. An abolition of this sep- 
arate quotation had subsequently en- 
countered objections, even in. . quieter 
periods, because it was feared that the 
public would look upon such a measure 
with too great optimism. It is now, 
however, sufficiently well known that the 
Netherlands Bank admits only such a 
small portion of the foreign securities 
traded in on the stock exchange as col- 
lateral for its advances, that there 
seemed to be no longer any reason for 
maintaining different rates for loans 
against these securities and loans against 
domestic securities. ; 





945.88; International Stevedore’ Co., 
$140,520.42. 

Including all ‘extras: Columbia Steve- 
dore Corp., Inc., $98,345.41; Frank Marra 
Co.. Inc., $107.256.66; Trans-Atlantic Ste- 
vedore Co., Inc., $111,284.18; Channel 
Stevedore & Whari Co., Inc., $128,514,1%& * 
International Stevedore Co., $163,18 





